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TO 

MRS BARON CLERK RATTRAY. 

Madam, 
I TAKE the liberty of dedicating these Volumes to 
you, — ^both as an expression of my gratitude for 
much kindness, — and for many important benefits 
received from you, and from your family, — and be- 
cause, in bringing before my mind the various indi- 
viduals with whom I have met in life,-— I recollect 
no living person who seems to me more completely 
to have realized that style of conduct, which it is 
the purpose of this Work to recommend. 

With the sincerest respect, 

I am. Madam, 
Your very obedient Servant, 
THE AUTHOR. 

EdivbuEgh, Mayh^ 1830. 



PREFACE. 



The title of the following Treatise has been adopt- 
ed from a work which has been long known to the 
religious world, — and the Author accordingly feels, 
that he owes to the Public the following explana- 
tion of the reasons which have induced him to avail 
himself of that title : — 

In the first place, he found it impossible for 
him to devise any other words which seemed so well 
suited for convejdng, within a very short compass, 
to the minds of his readers, the peculiar ideas by 
which his Work is pervaded, and which are dis- 
tinctive of it. He was also satisfied, that between 
his own book and that of the distinguished writer 
who first used the name there is no similarity what- 
ever,— either in the views which they exhibit, — ^in 
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the style of theology which they recommend,— or in 
the particular illustrations by which they are char- 
acterised. Still farther, it occurred to him, — that 
the verses of the Apostle, who has so beautifiilly 
said, — " Ye are the Temple of God ; — ^if any man 
defile the Temple of God, hun will God destroy,''' 
seemed to authorise any author, who might devote 
lumself to the illustration of thdr meamng, to em* 
{doy a title which they so naturally and almost un- 
av(»dably suggest. And, in the last place, he has 
sdways thou^t, that the work of Howe did not well 
evolve the true beauty and purest spirit of the 
Apostle's definition. It has always seemed to him, 
that the simple and strildng grandeur of the idea 
suggested by the Apostolic words was lost amidst 
the multitude of technical views, — and arbitrary ab- 
stractions, — which enter into that work,— and that 
the title itself, in short, left a much finer impres- 
sion on the mind of the reacfer, — than all the il- 
lustrations of the book which was intended to eluci- 
date it. 
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The treatise of Howe, in fact, is a great system 
of theoretical, as well as of practical theology ; — ^but 
the object of the present treatise is much more pre- 
cise and limited,— »and, being confined to the mo- 
mentons question, — In what light should we regard 
the occupations and pursuits of this life,— when we 
view ourselves as beings preparing for another and 
a more enduring state of existence, — ^it has chiefly 
had in view to undo " the desecration, which, in 
the minds of religious men, is apt to be associated 
with the ordinary interests and afiairs of this world, 
— and to show, that, in the conscientious and high- 
minded discharge of the most familiar offices, man 
may approve himself a ' Living Temple' in the sight 
of God.'' 

For more 'fiilly introducing the reader to this 
principle of the Work, — ^the following short illus- 
trations, — suited to the nature of a prefatory ad- 
dress, may be necessary. 

Every person, then, must have observed, that, in 
the minds of the generality of serious men, there exists 
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at present an apparently irreconcileable struggle be- 
tween the interest which they feel that they nmst 
take in the business of this life, — and that entire 
devotion which they believe themselves bound to 
pay to the things of that world " which is unseen 
and eternal/^ As soon, accordingly, as a person be- 
gins to think, with becoming seriousness, of the part 
which he ought to act, as the expectant of a life be- 
yond the present, he is apt, — ^proceeding upon the 
religious ideas which are at present current in the 
world, — to think, that henceforth he must divest him- 
self, as much as he can, of all hearty interest in the 
things of time ; — ^that the fiiture life is that towards 
which all his affections and thoughts should be di- 
rected, — and that, as its concerns are entirely differ" 
ent in kind from those of the present, it must be 
by the indulgence of affections,— and the manage- 
ment of interests quite distinct from all temporal 
affairs, that he can alone qualify himself, — ^in his 
present state, — ^for being a final inheritor of the 
kingdom of Heaven. 
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I say, this is the struggle which is at present going 
on in the minds of those who are especially engaged, 
by their appropriate places in life, in the business 
of this world, — ^but who wish, at the same time, to 
qualify themselves for a, place also in that higher 
and spiritual life by which this present is to be suc- 
ceeded ; — and what I affirm, and have endeavoured 
throughout the whole of the Work now offered to 
the Public, to make evident is,- — ^that the notions of 
duty thus embraced by the candidates for immortal- 
ity, — and necessarily pressed on them by the cur- 
rent doctrines of divines and moratists, are differ- 
ent from those which were propounded to mankind 
by the great Author of Christianity ;— that, though 
he, indeed, more than all other teachers, opened up 
to the ambition of man the prospect of a fiiture life, 
—he, however, spoke less frequently of lifi^ing the 
affections of men from earth to Heaven, — ^than 
of bringing down '^ the kingdom of Heaven upon 
earth,"" — and that, in one word,— both the true spi- 
rit of Christianity, — and the soundest conclusions 
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of natural reason,-«-inculcate the belief, — that the 
best preparation which any man can make for the 
honours of the fature world, is a reliffUma discharge 
of the duties prescribed to him by his station as an 
inhabitant of this earth, — and that his true business 
is, not to insulate himself from earthly concerns 
amidst thoughts and feelings that are related only 
to ^^ things spiritual and eternal,^ — ^but rather, — ^to 
bring the glorious intimation of a world beyond this 
to bear, by means of the pure and animating feel- 
ings which it awakens, upon all the duties and pur- 
suits, — even the most apparently minute and insig- 
nificant, — that are at present assigned him. 

As, therefore, in the Author's former treatises, it 
was his object to give a just direction to the devo^ 
tional feelings of men^ — and to found these upon 
natural and human qff^ections,-^^BO in the present, 
it has been his endeavour, — by adherence to the 
same general plan,— to give a corresponding charac- 
ter to the moral and religious ambition of mankind ; 
— ^in the favourite words of the Saviour, — ^to bring 
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" the kingdom of Heaven upon earth ;'' — ^and to 
teach religious men,— that the serious thoughts 
which have been awakened in their minds, can only 
be really gratified, and are only directed towards their 
proper objects, — ^when they are employed, not to 
lift the imaginations of those who cherish them into 
a state of listless abstraction, or of enthusiastic rap- 
ture,— but rather, when they are so happily ma* 
naged as to lead the aspirant after heaven to look 
with a warmer,— a nobler, — ^and a more religums 
interest on everything on earth, — to be thankful that 
God has thus enabled him, by the due management 
of a definite trust in time, to prepare himself for a 
greater trust, when the kingdom of God shall be 
more fiilly disclosed, — and to believe, that it is 
simply by the manner in which he conducts him- 
self amidst present interests, that his future sta- 
tion in the universe shall be determined. 

This is not elevating men, when they become can- 
didates for heaven, out of all regard to the things of 
time, — but, according to the truly Divine wisdom of 

a2 
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our Lord, it is bringing " the kingdom of Heaven 
upon earth/' — or making its Divine light to invest 
with a religuyus grandeur all temporal and transi- 
tory objects ; — and this, accordingly, is the purpose 
which the Author of the present Treatise, in accord- 
ance with what he believes to be the true spirit of 
Christianity, has endeavoured, throughout the whole 
of it, to accomplish. 

When this purpose is actually carried into effect, — 
man becomes a Living Temple, — ^in the strictest and 
purest sense of the words. " He becomes a Temple^ 
by having all his powers consecrated to the service 
of Grod, — and a Living Temple, by having these 
powers directed to active and living interests.'' 

The distinctive featwrea of the Work, subordinate 
to the general purpose now mentioned, are, accord- 
ing to the Author's ideas, — the view which he has 
given of the extent of the Divine kingdom on earth, 
and of the means employed by Providence for the 
extension of that kingdom ; — ^next, — ^the reasonings 
which are submitted to the reader respecting the 
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proper meaning and use of the term perfection, and 
of the idea which it expresses ; — then, the account 
given of the proper nature of those services which 
are more strictly religiotiSy and of the place occu- 
pied by our religious feelings in the general struc- 
ture of human nature ; — stiU farther, the place as- 
signed, in the same structure, to the power which 
man possesses of forming notions of ideal excellence, 
and the distinction between this power, and that 
of aiming at what is more vaguely and commonly 
called perfection ; — also, the account given of the 
importance of attending to smaM duties^ in our at- 
tempts to make real progress in the ^' way that 
leadeth unto life ;^ — and, finally, the picture of a 
" good life,'' with which the work is concluded, — 
and which the Author hopes has been so managed, 
as at once to present a clear conception to the 
minds of his readers of a style of conduct which 
every one of them is in a condition to realize, and 
also to admit into this their training for immortal- 
ity, the most common duties and interests of life. 
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The reader will find a multitude of other principles 
occurring throughout the Work, differing from those 
commonly presented in religious or moral treatises, 
and in this sense entitled to be considered as dis- 
tinctive of it ; — ^but those now mentioned are the 
most remarkable, and must be duly apprehended, 
in order to perceive the true meaning and consist- 
ency of the Author^s reasonings. 



As to the manner in which the Work has been 
conducted, the Author has to observe, in the first 
{dace, that he has nql; sought either to present his 
illustrations in a rhetorical style, or to give them in 
detached or striking masses ; — ^because he had im- 
portant principles to make familiar,— almost to in- 
troduce, — to his readers, — and a very different mode 
of exposition, he thinks, is demanded for such a pur- 
pose, than when an author has it merely in view to 
draw attention to maxims that are already well 
known, and that have even perhaps become trite 
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from use. Further, the Author had^fabe yiews to 
destroy on the part of his readers ; — ^which also, he 
apprehends, could best be destroyed by a cabn and 
reguLu* exposition of the grounds on which he be- 
lieves them to be &lse ; — and, lastly, he felt him- 
self to be in a very different situation from that of 
authors who merely seek to illustrate or bring into 
notice particular portions of the fabric of human 
nature, — ^for his object was nothing less than to ex- 
hibit " the true plan of a Living Temple,^ — to pre- 
seat it to the read^ in its harmonious and graceful 
proportions, — to leave no necessary pillar out of 
its place, — and to make the symmetry, — and the 
august,— and religious character of the whole per- 
ceptible to all eyes. Regularity of design was 
hence indispensable in his '^ plan,^— -which could 
not have been a true representation of the Living 
Temple, but only of some of its parts or ornaments, 
if this symmetry of the whole had been neglected. 

For the same reason, the Author has conducted 
his illustrations throughout in as simple and unam- 
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bitious a style, so far as mere language is concern- 
ed, as he could employ ;■— his subject, if properly 
represented, needed no false ornaments ;—'and, 
moreover, he thinks it is fiiU time that all writers 
who really aim at the improvement of their age, 
should endeavour to correct that false and inflated 
diction which has now become so common, — ^which 
has been chiefly fostered and difiused by the mul- 
titude of " periodical works'' that are at present in 
circulation, — but which is, essentially, so disgrace- 
ful to the taste of any age that favours it, — and 
which, at any rate, is most assuredly out of all ac- 
cordance with the calm dignity, — the gracefiil beau- 
ty, — and symmetrical proportions of that " Living 
Temple'' of which the Author has ventured to pre- 
sent himself as a delineator. 

While, however, the Author has thus endeavour- 
ed to be calm and well-ordered in his manner, he 
has on no occasion re&ained from speaking with 
great freedom, — ^perhaps some persons may think 
with undue freedotn, — of the tendency of those prin- 
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ciples which he professes to controvert,— -and of the 
beneficial effects -which he believes likely to result 
firbm the adoption of those nobler and more pleas- 
ing views which he has endeavoured to recommend*. 
And this boldness he felt himself called on to use, 
both because he believed himself to be in possession 
of principles of great moment to the happiness of 
life, which were to be set in opposition to views 
which he believes to be most defective and illu- 
sory, — and also because he thinks that it is the 
duty of those who, on such serious topics, address 
mankind through the press, to maintain, at aU haz- 
ards, that freedom of thought and of speech, with- 
out which the press ceases to retain its character as 
the best safe-guard, of the social liberty, and of the 
progressive improvement of mankind. The first 
care of an author, indeed, should be to preserve his 
own mind from all uncandid and perverted feelings ; 
— but when satisfied that he is seeking only to dis- 
seminate useful and important principles, he be- 
trays the privilege with which he is honoured, when 
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he fails to express himself with the fireedom and the 
earnestness of one who is offended at everything 
that is false or detrimental, — ^and who esteems it the 
highest vocation and noblest honour of man, to be 
permitted to take a part in the difittsion of sound 
prindples of belief, or of true maxims of conduct. 

At the same time, although the reader will per- 
ceive abundance of this freedom in the present Work, 
in so far as principles merely are concemed,^>the 
Author is not aware, that, e^n in one instance, he 
has spoken with disrespect, or with a low feeling of 
their views, of the persons or characters of any of 
those who have preceded him in the same field of 
speculation,^-or indeed of any human being. It is 
neither accordant with his principles nor with his 
disposition to do so ; — ^and he is fully aware, that 
any such feelings, if apparent in the present Work, 
would be as unsuitably introduced, as it is possible 
to conceive them to be, in any work or on any occa- 
sion whatever ;— -because the purpose of this trea- 
tise is to reconunend ^' whatsoever things are true. 
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— ^honourable,— just, — ^pure,— lovely,— or of good 
report;*" — ^whatsoever thmgs are suitable to the 
august, and graeeM, and spotless character of ^^ a 
living Temple ;^ — and the Author must have been 
sadly blind to the finest style of such a structure, 
if he did not perceive that charity is the noblest of 
all its ornaments,-— and that it is the very essence 
of charity that it ^^ thinketh no evil.^ 



For the sake of those who are in possession of 
the Author^s former treatises, it may be proper to 
mention, that though the volumes now published 
are the last that have appeared, they are intended, 
however, to take place as the first in the series ;•— 
the arrangement of the different treatises, according 
to their object and uses, being as follows : — First, 
the Living Temple, as a guide to active and social 
duty, — ^next, the Morning and Evening Sacrifice 
for daily devotions, — ^then the Last Supper, for as- 
sisting those who are preparing to celebrate the 
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most interesting solemnity of the Christian faith,— 
and, lastly, the Farewell to Time, for the use of those 
who either have the near prospect of leaving this 
world, or who may wish to be useful to persons in 
that situation. 

The entire series of treatises are thus intended 
to afford a view of all the duties incumbent on man, 
— as a being who must busy himself amidst labours 
and cares that sometimes seem to him to have but 
Uttle relation to his future and greater destiny, — 
a being, however, who is fitted by his religious no- 
•ture^ not only for making all ordina^ occupations 
a service done to God, and instrumental in promot- 
ing the advancement of his kingdom, — ^but who, by 
means of the same rehgious endowment of his na- 
ture, is permitted to hold, amidst all the variety of 
his circumstances, devout intercourse with the t'a- 
ther of his spirit, — ^his acts of devout communion 
being sometimes more common^ and sometimes more 
solemn and ewtraardinary ; — and, lastly, as a being 
who is destined soon to pass from aU the loveUness 
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and all the cares of this world,^ofteii too amidst 
circumstances of great humiliation and trial^-^to 
the more enduring interests of that far greater por- 
tion of the Divine kingdom which eternity is to un- 
veil. 

Although, however, the Author has thus finished 
that part of his. plan which relates more directly to 
practice and to devotion, his whole scheme is VMtly 
more extensive ; — and it is his purpose, if health 
and opportimity be granted to him, to extend the 
same style of investigation which he has applied to 
the devotional feelings and to the active pursuits of 
men, — to those theoretical principles of religious be- 
lief that are at present current in the world, — and 
afterwards to those speculative and philosophical 
views by which the intellectual science of the pre* 
sent age is distinguished. Throughout the whole^ 
his object is the same, — ^namely, — ^to undo those 
factitious distinctions and arbitrary abstractions by 
which tl^e whole field of knowledge is at present 
overrun ; — ^to exhibit the nature, — the sitaatibn|«^ 
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and the destiny of man, under more m^ir^,— more 
simple,; — ^and more comprehensive aspects; — and 
thus to produce a species of science more in ac- 
cordance with the natural affections of man,-— 
and more applicable to the actual wants and capa- 
bilities of human life. 

This, the reader will at least do him the justice to 
acknowledge, is to set a noble purpose before him ; — 
and if it shall be found that he has not ultimately 
succeeded in his object, — ^he may, at any rate, expect 
that his failure will be graced with the inscription,— 

Magnis^ tamen^ excidit ausis. 

But whether he succeeds or not, he knows that it is 
one of the best things that can happen to any person 
in life, to have before him a great and animating 
object ; — and the whole prospect of life, he feels, is 
beautified to him by the hope of occasionally de- 
voting himself to so many fine speculations^ — and 
by the resolution of making such studies the chief 
amusement of his leisure. 
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Meanwhile, having now completed what relates 
more immediately to practice, or may be useM for 
guiding the devotional feelings of men,-<-he intends 
to devote himself, as a temporary recreation, to 
other topics of a less general, and perhaps more 
animating kind. 



Of the confidence which the Author has in the 
truth of the principles by which the present Work is 
characterized, — and in their subserviency to the 
best interests of mankind, — ^the reader may judge 
from the following statement : — 

The Work was sketched, — its principles settled, — 
and the whole plan of their connexion formed, at a 
tisae when the Author had little expectation that 
he was again to be permitted to take an active 
part in that living scene, the duties of which he has 
endeavoured to describe, — and when,-— with no view 
certainly of literary distinction, nor any care about 
Hterary honours,— -but with an earnest desire to as- 
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certain the duty actually assigned to man on earth, 
he busied himself, — ^with that deep anxiety which is 
known only t6 those who believe themselves to be 
bidding " farewell to time,'' — ^in endeavouring to 
find out what is the object really proposed to man 
as a subject of the kingdom of God, — and how far 
he himself had succeeded in acting conformably to 
that object. 

No length of days can ever efface from his mind 
the remembrance of that bright summer noon, — 
made more bright and infinitely more affecting by 
the thought, that such brightness might be seen but 
for a Uttle, — when, being incapable of more active 
exertion, — ^he sketched with his pencil, — ^in the open 
air,-»and amidst the blossoms and overshadowing 
foUage of that " cottage garden'' which had been 
dear to him from infancy, — the whole series of views 
and principles which, — ^in a more finished form, but 
with no alteration whatever of their original design, 
—he now submits to the judgment of the public ; — 
indeed all subsequent reflection and investigation 
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have but served more deeply to impress him with 
the conviction that these piindples are in strict 
agreement with the order of Nature, and with the 
arrangements of Providence ; — ^and he has, accord- 
ingly, only to add, that, having made this statement, 
he cannot doubt, the reader will give him entire cre- 
dit, when he declares, that he now offers the Work 
to the pubUc with the solemn belief, that the prin- 
ciples which it contains are in accordance with the 
purest truth,— and that their adoption, as rules of con- 
duct, would indeed make man " a Living Temple,^ 
—or, to use the fine words of the Divine Teacher, 
would bring " the kingdom of Heaven upon earth.'' 



Edinburgh, May 6, 1830. 
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PART FIRST. 



ON THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 



Daniejl ii 44. ^' The God of Heaven shall set up a kinjj^om, 
which shall never he destroyed." 



VOL. I. 



PRELIMINARY REMARKS- 



CHAKACTEBISTIC AND LUMINOUS IDEA WHICH 
LIES AT THE FOUNDATION OF ALL OUR SA- 
VIOUR'S PRACTICAL VIEWS. 



Matt. iv. I7. From that time Jesus begem to 
preach, and to say, Repent^^for the kingdom 
of Heaven is at ha/nd. 

When our Saviour first presented himself to the no- 
tice of mankind, he spoke of himself as commission- 
ed to bring in " the kingdom of Heaven.*" Nor was 
this reference to a kmgdom, — and that <^ the king- 
dom of Heaven^ as destined to be established by his 
ministry and that of his successors " upon earth,^ — 
an accidental or occasional idea which presented it- 
self to his mind only at the opening of his labours. 
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and while the prospect of all those future ages, over 
which the influence of his doctrine was to extend^ 
naturally offered itself to his thoughts ; for, through- 
out the whole of his ministry, he continued to speak 
of" the Gospel of the kingdom,^ — evidently referring 
to this idea, as the favourite conception which occu- 
pied his mind. His parables, accordingly, are in most 
instances similitudes of some striking peculiarity of 
this "kingdom of Heaven,^ — and what perhaps, more 
than any thing else, shows the importance which he 
attached to this idea, and the supreme rank which 
it maintained in his thoughts, is the fact, that, in 
recommending a form of prayer to his followers of 
all Aiture times, he made its most remarkable pe- 
titions to consist of these words, — " Thy kingdom 
come, — ^thy will be done on earth as it is done in 
Heaven."" 

Now, this reference of every thing that he said 
.or intended to accomplish, to the idea of " a king- 
dom"^ which was to be estaUished " upon earth,'^ is 
one of the most peculiar and characteristic of all the 
facts relating to our Saviour's views, — and fitted, if 
properly understood, to enlarge, to a wonderful ex- 
tent, our conceptions of the object of his ministia- 
Mons, and of the plan according to which he intend- 
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ed that his own labours and that of his followers 
should be conducted. 

It obviously ^ves a fine unity and consistency to 
our ideas of the station which man holds as a subject 
of the Divine government, — ^by connecting the ar- 
rangements that have been established upon this earth 
with those of the higher and more perfect portions of 
the Divine dominions, which are extended through- 
out all space ; — it offers to our imaginations fine, 
and bright, and pure ideas of what God has destin- 
ed yet to do, by the ministry of his Son, for the fu- 
tiu^ regeneration of this world ; — and it carries our 
thoughts over an indefinite space of future ages, 
during the progress of which the plans of this go- 
vernment shall be more completely evolved, and man 
become a more willing and accomplished subject 
of that kingdom, which his heavenly Sovereign has 
manifested such care to establish. 

What I wish, however, more particularly to no- 
tice, respecting this fundamental idea of our Saviour's 
practical doctrine, is the facilities which it offers for 
treating all that relates to the highest interests of 
man as a moral and religious being, without sub- 
jecting us to the restraint of those partial views and 
arbitrary abstractions which have had so pernicious 
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an influence in conAising and perverting all our 
speculations on this most interesting subject. Even 
the distinction of the nature of man into two se- 
parate departments relating, first, to his moral, and, 
next, to his religious nature, is foimded on an ar- 
bitrary assumption which is not justified by the 
most luminous and comprehensive views of his en- 
tire constitution ; — ^for the fact is, that man is not a 
being thus divided within himself into separate com- 
partments, or possessed of faculties which operate 
in distinct lots, without relation to the other and 
more varied powers which also belong to him ;— he 
is one being, — not simply a moral or a religious be- 
ing, — ^but a being exercising the powers which our 
abstractions have separated by these terms, in one 
complex and wonderful mode, — the entire character 
of which is constituted by the mutual influence and 
joint operation of all these powers ;-— and though the 
interests of human science, — ^the limited views which 
the human mind is at any one time capable of tak- 
ing even of the simplest object of thought, — and 
the perverted speculations of times, when human 
knowledge was characterized by any thing but the 
luminousness or extent of its conceptions, — have 
made this distinction one of the most common and 
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familiar that is employed by us*— we cannot efnter 
into the true grandeur of our Saviour^s views of 
human duty, or obtain comprehensive ideas of the 
whole nature of man, without combining the ideas, 
which have thus been separated, into one more 
perfect,— more simple,— -and more ftdl of light ;—- 
and that idea seems to me to have been exactly 
chosen by our Lord, when he spoke of man not 
in his character simply of a moral,— an active,— 
or a religious being,— but rather as a subject of 
that great empire which God exercises over all in- 
telligent beings, and which it is especially his pur- 
pose to render more perfect upon earth, by gradu- 
ally bringing in,— by the series of means which he 
has chosen, and during the long course of those 
ages which are yet to be evolved, — what our Savi- 
our has so emphatically and beauti&lly styled '^ the 
kingdom of Heaven,''— or " the reign of God upon 
earth.'' 

The following treatise is founded upon ideas cor- 
responding in the simplicity and tmity of the coi)icep- 
tions which they suggest of the duty required of 
man, and of the station occupied by him, with this 
fundamental idea, adopted by our Lord, — of this 
world being but one department of the vast empire 
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of -God, which is gradually to.be extended with pro- 
gressive effect over all the ftiture generations of our 
race,»^-^and that man, consequently, is only viewed 
by us in his true character, when we think of him, 
— not under any of the arbitrary assumptions re- 
commended by merely human views,— but simply as 
a subject of " the kmgdom of God,'' and as bound, 
consequently, to employ all his powers, and to or- 
der his whole course of conduct as becomes a subject 
of that kingdom. 

The importance of this mode of conception,— and 
the new and more luminous ideas which it presents 
to us of the whole range of human duty, will, it is 
hoped, become more apparent in the course of this 
work, — and, with this evolution of its excellence, the 
fine wisdom of our Saviourls views will, of course, 
become also more conspicuous and interesting. 

It may also be proper to add> on this preliminary 
and general topic, that, though this idea of a king- 
dom of which man is the subject, is the favourite 
and predominant conception on which aU our Sa- 
viour's exhibitions of human duty are founded,— he 
has occasionally made use of another idea, equally 
simple, equally pure, and equally affecting, especi- 
ally when speaking of the devout aspirations of the 
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human heart,—- of the trials and sorrows that make 
part of the lot of man m life,— or of the confidence 
which it becomes him to exercise during all the va- 
ried changes and yet indefinite prospects that make 
part of his inheritance. The idea to which I at pre- 
sent allude^ is that of God being " our Father in 
Heaven/^— and man consequently a beloved child of 
this heavenly Father. This also is a favourite mode 
of expression with our Lord throughout all his dis- 
courses ; and it has been excellently observed, that 
he who first spoke of God under this image, — and 
made that image familiar to the fancy and heart of 
man,— proceeded upon more profound and just 
views of the exigencies of human nature, and of its 
entire constitution^ than have been displayed by 
the most apparently learned disquisitions of mere 
human pretenders to illumination and science. The 
adoption of this mode of speaking of Gt)d, however, 
by no means interferes with the other conception 
of his being our Sovereign, to whom we are bound 
to offer a willing and loyal service. On the con- 
trary, the two ideas are but varied expositions of one 
simple, but grand view of the entire nature and sta^ 
tion of man, adapted with a fine discrimination to 

the different aspects imdef which. his wants and du- 
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ties occasionally present themselves; and the same 
observation is applicable to them both, namely, 
that, throwing aside all partial conceptions, and ar- 
bitrary abstractions, they offer to us a view of our 
entire nature and destiny, not only in the highest 
degree luminous and instructive, but perfectly suit- 
able to the views of One who came among us, — 
not as a solver of perplexing questions, or as a specu- 
lative reasoner on subjects of doubtfol import, — ^but 
as the best and wisest teacher of all those duties, 
as the finest and most interesting expounder of all 
those relations, which bind man to the Being who 
formed him, — ^and the actual realization of which, in 
his living conduct, gives to his whole nature its dis- 
tinctive and harmonious grandeur. 

Taking advantage, then, of the ftmdamental idea 
which pervades our Saviour's doctrines, — ^namely, — 
that this world is a portion of one vast ^^ kingdom^ 
which is destined to be more perfectly evolved dur- 
ing the progress of ages,-— and that man must be 
viewed as a subject of this kingdom, if we would 
exhibit his duties or his destiny in their most strik- 
ing aspects — ^it is the purpose of the Author to 
offer, in this first part of the work, some such general 
views of the nature of this << kingdom of God,'' as 
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may conect the false conoeptions that are veiy ge- 
nerally entertained respecting it, and suggest, at the 
same time, the principles of those peculiar exhibi- 
tions of human duty, by which the work will be 
found, in its progress, to be characterized. The 
Author wishes it to be understood, — at this early 
part of his work,— that his views of human duty 
will be found to be built on principles and modes of 
conception which he believes to be not only more 
simple and inviting than those generally adopted, — 
but to be, in a great measure, peculiar, — and he 
takes also this opportunity of stating, that his ideas 
respecting the kingdom of God, as described in the 
following sections, have suggested the whole train of 
his subsequent reasonings, — and, consequently, that 
his readers may judge of the probable justness and 
value of his practical notions, *—&om what they shall 
observe of the soundness and illumiaation of his ex- 
position of the grand peculiarities of the Divine 
kingdom, considered as extending its limits over all 
the portions of this earth, and throughout all the 
ages of its duration. 

This first part of the work will, therefore, consist 
of a series of discourses under the following titles, — 
which are intended to embrace such aspects of " the 
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kingdom of God upon earth,^ as are necessary for 
elucidating the practical principles to be explained 
in the ftiture portions of the treatise. 



GENERAL VIEW OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD, — OR 
REIGN OF HEAVEN UPON EARTH. 

11. 

RELATIVE PLACES AND RANK OF INDIVIDUALS IN 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 

IIL 

TRUST COMMITTED TO INDIVIDUALS IN THE KING- 
DOM OF GOD. 



IV. 



CHARACTERISTIC OR PECULIAR ASPECTS OF THAT 
PORTION OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD WHICH IS 
ESTABLISHED UPON EARTH. 



CONNEXION OF EVENTS IN THE KINGDOM OF GOD 
ON EARTH. 

VI. 

CONNEXION BETWEEN THAT PORTION OF THE 

KINGDOM OF GOD WHICH WE OBSERVE, AND 

ITS GREATER AND INVISIBLE PORTIONS. 
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The elucidation of these different topics, will af- 
ford, it is hoped, a sufBciently full view of this most 
interesting subject ; — at least it can scarcely fail to 
open up some pleasing views of the fine and com- 
prehensive wisdom by which our Saviour's plans, as 
a Moral Instructor, were distinguished, — and will 
serve as a suitable introduction to those peculiar 
views of practical duty which it is the object of the 
succeeding portions of the work to present. 



GENERAL VIEW OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD, 
OR REIGN OF HEAVEN UPON EARTH. 



Matt. vi. 10. Thy kingdom come. 



MEANING OF THE EXPEESSION, " THE KINGDOM 
OF HEAVEN.'' 



The singular boldness as well as beauty of this ex- 
pression, is perhaps the first thing that strikes the 
mind of every person, whenever the terms in which 
our Saviour's views are propounded, are presented 
to our thoughts ; — and perhaps we may go so far 
as to assert, that were it not that the expression is 
sanctioned by the high authority of our Saviour 
himself, and used by him, indeed, throughout the 
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whole of his discourses as a distinctive and favourite 
mode of speaking, there are many persons to whom 
it would have appeared unjustifiably bold, — and as 
an attempt to confound the peculiarities of two de- 
partments of the Divine dominions, which are not 
only, in our mode of viewing them, far apart from 
each other, — ^but essentially characterized by entire- 
ly different arrangements. 

" The kingdom of Heaven,*" — according to ourfa- 
mihar habits of thought, — ^is conceived by us to be 
that portion of the empire of God from which all 
imperfection and defect are excluded, and in which 
only beings of spotless excellence and of consum- 
mate felicity are found, — awhile " earth'' is but an 
outcast department of the entire system of things,— 
in which vice and misery exercise a paramount con- 
trol, — and which cannot, therefore, be conceived 
as having any analogy to ^^ Heaven,'' far less as 
capable of being the recipient of the ^^ kingdom of 
God," without a violence offered to our most familiar 
thoughts, which confounds all our essential and fun- 
damental ideas. 

The more carefully and intelligently, however, 
we consider our Saviour's ideas on all subjects, the 
more reason shall we see for admiring the wonder- 
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fill extent and illumination of view by which' his 
doctrines are pervaded ;— and the mote complete; 
will be our persuasion^ that his conceptions had no- 
thing whatever of the illiberality or limitation which 
is too apt to mingle with and to degrade the opinions 
entertained respecting the actual arrangements of 
the universe, by the multitude even of those to 
whom his doctrines ought to have suggested more 
just and wider views. 

*' The kingdom of Heaven,'^ in short, as that 
phrase is used by our Lord, is evidently but an ex- 
pression for those conceptions of perfect excellence 
and order which the human mind deUghts to derive 
fi*om the mixed appearances that characterize this 
earth, — and to which it is disposed to give a local 
establishment, only with the view of rendering its 
conceptions more definite in their form,— or more 
easily applicable to any other speculations respect- 
ing the Divine plans and purposes with regard to 
different orders of his creatures, in which it may 
occasionally be disposed to indulge. But when we 
are made aware of this tendency of the human mind, 
not merely to generalize its own perceptions of excel- 
lence and order, but to give to these generalizations 
a local existence,— we easily perceive, that this 
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^^ kingdom of God, or reign of Heaven,^ is not alto- 
gether excluded from any portion of the universe in 
which the principles of order and of goodness still ' 
hold even a divided influence ;— and that, in fact, the 
question relates, not to the entire introduction,— or 
novel establishment of this " kingdom^ in any portion 
of the universe, — ^but to its advancement, or to a 
more efficacious energy and general prevalence given 
to the plans and principles which God upholds, and 
by means of which the beauty and happiness of his 
works are promoted, than is granted to other prac- 
tices or principles, by means of which the essential 
beauty of creation is diminished, and the hopes and 
happiness of Uving beings are abridged. 

In this view, then, " the kingdom of Heaven upon 
eartV^ is but a forcible and beautiful expression for 
the fact, that opportunity is still left, amidst all 
the darkness and disorders of this earthly scene,— 
for the prevalence of purer principles,-»and finer . 
knowledge,— and more unmingled enjoyment ; — and 
that it was the purpose of Christ, as the Messenger 
of God for the moral regeneration of the human race, 
to give to all these blessings a wider range, and a 
more perfect operation upon the estabUshments of 
men. 
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Perhaps, however, it may serve as a means of giv- 
mg us a still clearer view of our Saviour'*s meaning 
in the use of this phrase, — ^if we contrast the king- 
dom which he was commissioned to introduce,— 
though long ages only were to carry it to maturity,— 
with either the characteristics of other and opposite 
dominions which had prevailed upon earth before his 
appearance,-— or with the influence of principles 
which are at all times in operation, and which it is 
the business of his religion, and of that ^^ kingdom 
of Heaven^ which he came to establish, to counter- 
act and subvert. 

In the first of these modes of conception, we may 
consider the earth as overspread, before the time of 
our Saviour, by the kingdom of darkness, — ^by the 
kingdom of impurity, — and by the kingdom of dis- 
cord ; for it is notorious, that men had long conti- 
nued in a most melancholy ignorance of their re- 
lation to God, and of the worship that is due to 
him ;— that practices of the most corrupting kind 
had proceeded from this want of religious know- 
ledge ;— -and that nation was set in hostility against 
nation, and kingdom against kingdom, and men 
had everywhere forgotten that they were children of 
the same family, and fellow-subjects of the same gra- 
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cious dominion. But the purpose of our Saviour^s 
coming was to establish a counteracting energy to all 
these errors,-— and vices, — and contentions; — and 

4 

instead of the kingdoms which had thus darkened, 
—and corrupted, — and rendered miserable the face 
of this earth,*-he was to bring in a kingdom, dur- 
ing the growing prevalence of which, light, and pu- 
rity, and concord should gradually more extensively 
be established, and men should be made to feel that 
this kingdom is in truth ^^ the kingdom of God,^^ — 
" his will being now done on earth,'^ in some mea- 
sure, at least, " as it is done in Heaven.'^ 

Or, without referring or supposing our Saviour, in 
his use of the expression, to have referred to previ- 
ously existing dominions, we may gain an idea of 
his meaning, by contrasting the kingdom which he 
meant to introduce with the operation of other and 
counteracting principles which may everywhere and 
at all times be observed at work. Thus, wherever 
we turn our eyes upon the face of this world, we 
perceive two sets of antagonist principles seeming 
to contend for the mastery, and leading, as they 
separately prevail, to very different and opposite 
results. On the one hand we everywhere see ig- 
norance, — and vice,— and discord,— .-the dominion 
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of ^nsual appetites and passions,-^want of regard 
to higher views than those which are supplied by 
temporal objects and passing occurrences ;— -^md, in 
a yet more melancholy view of human nature and of 
human life, — tyranny,— oppression,— " hatred,-— 
malice, — and all uncharitableness.'" These, in a 
greater or less measure, enter into and degrade the 
condition of all the individuals and of all the com- 
munities of men ; — ^and all of these, with their appro- 
priate and miserable effects, may be classed together 
as constituting one vast empire which is struggling 
for paramount dominion over the arrangements of 
this world. 

But, on the other hand, we nowhere perceive 
these principles and passions obtaining unlimited 
dominion. On the contrary, there is everywhere a 
counteracting power which resists, and, in most cases, 
overcomes their influence ; — ^for, notwithstanding all 
the disorder and vice that are in the world, no intel- 
ligent man can doubt that there is still a mighty 
preponderance of good over evil ;-^and as we thus 
everywhere perceive that there is ignorance, and vice, 
and misrule in the world,— so also do we perceive, 
in a yet greater, measure,— knowledge,— and virtue, 
-—and concord,— ^and freedom,— and pure aspira- 
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tions even under the bondage of sin,— -and bright 
conceptions, incessantly awakening in the human 
heart, of the glorious character and plans of the 
Creator,— blessed hopes of what may yet be its por- 
tion in existence, — and, even when these do not pre- 
vail, still an indignant impatience at the dominion of 
vice, — and hopeful longings after that knowledge 
and purity which^ even in its utmost degradation, 
the heart of man still feels to be its proper inherit- 
ance,— and in whose resplendent streams it alone 
feels itself to be in its native element. 

Taking now the former set of principles and re- 
sults, they constitute together " the kingdom'^ of 
evil, — that kingdom to which " the reign of Hea- 
ven^^ is opposed, — and which, though it has at all 
times an establishment upon earth, and in some 
periods is jpermitted to overshadow it with a por- 
tentous obscurity, — ^yet has, at all times, to main- 
tain a struggle with principles and arrangements, 
which intimate that the dominion of this world 
properly belongs to a better order of things, and 
is still retained under a more salutary and happy 
sway. 

The latter order of principles, then, with all their 
results, and tendencies towards ever-increasing exten- 
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sion, constitute, taken in their aggregate influence 
and brightening manifestations, the true idea of the 
" kingdom of God ;" — ^their prevalence is the '* reign 
of Heaven upon earth,^—- and as they are not only 
at all times at work, and are constantly counteract- 
ing the empire of evil,— -but have such resistless and 
essential power given to them, that they ultimately 
transform evil itself into good,*-we have the best 
of all assurances, in this view of their influence, that 
to their dominion this world is most legitimately 
subjected,— and that the lapse of ceaseless ages 
shall but more fiilly evolve their hidden strength. 

The effects of the two different sets of principles 
accordingly correspond with their natpre, and with 
the classification we have now made of them. 

Wherever ignorance,-»and vice,— and discord 
prevail,— -there also limited and depressing views of 
the order of nature, — ^fear of awftd retribution for 
evU that has been done, — want of security in pre- 
sent enjoyments, — and no good hope in fiittuity, 
gain the ascendency; — ^and, the wider the range 
of the evil principles, the more extensive and disas- 
trous are the ravages which they make of all that is 
good and beautiful, and happy in creation,*-the 
more completely, in short, is the kingdom of mis-^ 
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rule extended and established throughout the uni- 
verse. 

Wherever, on the contrary, knowledge, and vir- 
tue,— *and freedom,— and concord,— and all order- 
ly arrangements prevail, there also, m the same de- 
gree, extensive and happy prospects of the beautiful 
order of the universe, — pure and strong hopes of 
blessed things that are hereafter to become the por- 
tion of living natures,— augmented enjoyment of all 
the rich inheritance that is given to man, even as 
the occupier of this earth,-— and glorious views of 
that future development which awaits the dominion 
of God, in the yet unrevealed ages of fiiturity, gain 
additional power. Creation thus assumes its natural 
and happy aspect ; — ^and with the increasing influ- 
ence of these principles the " kingdom of God*' is 
extended throughout the universe. Our purest 
and finest conceptions of excellence, and order, and 
happiness, are thus brought from the invifflble scene 
to which, as mere abstractions, our imaginations had 
transferred them, to the very face of that world in 
which we live, — and man feels himself taken in- 
to alliance with all the higher and nobler inhabit* 
ants of the Creator's dominions,— or, to use the 
strong, beautiful, and most significant words of our 
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Lord,— ^^ the kingdom of Heaven^^ is established 
upon earth. 

From the preceding observations respecting the 
meaning of the words, ** the kingdom of God,'' we 
may perceive, that though the expression is com- 
monly explained as referring chiefly to the " Gospel 
dispensation,^ we are by no means to suppose that 
it is simply on its own accoimt, or viewed merely 
as a system of ordinances and laws of high favour 
in the sight of God, that the Gospel is entitled to 
this appellation; — ^because it is obvious that the 
Gospel is valuable, simply as a means of generating 
something higher and better which it has a tendency 
to produce, and from the actual production of which 
its only value is derived ; — and that, consequently, 
when w^ use the words in their most comprehensive 
sense, we refer not ultimately to the establishment 
of Christianity, even in its purest form and over the 
widest conceivable range, — but to the effect which 
the doctrines, and laws, and institutions, and in- 
deed all the provisions of the Gospel, were meant to 
produce, — ^that is to say,-^the moral improvement 
of human nature, and of the entire condition and re- 
lations of man. 

VOL. I. c 
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EXTENT OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD ON EAETH. 

1. From the explanation which has been given of 
the words, " the kingdom of God," in the foregoing 
section, as relating to every thing that has a tenden- 
cy to improve, in any way, the wide extent of the 
dominions of God, it follows, in the first place, that 
the Divine kingdom is not to be viewed by us as 
limited to any particular department of creation, — 
but that nature as well as life, and all the beauti- 
ful arrangements that surround us in nature, are 
to be considered as comprised under this term,— 
when it is taken in its most comprehensive meaning. 

Indeed, with the view of facilitating our modes 
of thought, we commonly make use of certain ab- 
stractions or generalizations ^ on the assumption of 
which all language is founded, and which, by a 
natural reaction, it has a tendency to fix and to 
endow with an appearance of reality, — and the ef- 
fect of which, in our usual modes of thinking, is to 
lead us to separate the kingdom of God into dif- 
ferent departments, which we further regard as per- 
vaded by different laws, and tending, perhaps, to 
different results. We thus speak of the kingdom 
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of nature, — ^the kingdom of providence,— -and the 
kingdom of grace, — as if these were entirely dis- 
tinct and insulated departments of the entire scheme 
of things, and respecting which, therefore, no con- 
clusions can be establis^ied that are applicable to 
them all. 

And it is £strther true, that in the very limited view 
which we are, at any moment, capable of taking of 
existing arrangements or passing events, there seems 
to be an occasion furnished, by the actual appear- 
ances of things, for the abstractions which we thus 
habitually form. There is thus, in the first place, 
the great order of material nature, or the beautiful 
arrangements that characterize the face of that world 
in which our place is assigned us ;— there is, in the 
second place, a progression of events according to 
which the ordinary course of things in this sublu- 
nary world is conducted ; — and there is, in the last 
place, a higher order of occurrences, and a more 
rare interposition of expedients, by means of which 
the interests of the moral and spiritual nature of man 
are carried forward. 

It is no doubt this apparent distinction in the 
actual arrangements of the universe, or of that por- 
tion of the universe which is exposed to our view. 
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that lays the foundation for those abstractions and 
generaUzadons, — ^in so far as thissubjectis concerned, 
— ^by which the ordinary language of men is pervad- 
ed; — and it must even be admitted, that it is upon 
inferences deduced from this apparent arrangement 
of things, that the ordinary conduct of life and all 
our most familiar views and modes of thought are 
founded. But it is also true^ and a very slight re- 
flection on the subject may convince any person 
of the justness of the remark, that this apparent dis- 
tinction in the arrangements of life proceeds altoge- 
ther from the partial and very limited view which we 
are disposed habitually to take of the vast multitude 
and variety of occurrences in the midst of which we 
find ourselves stationed. If we could stretch our 
view over the whole order of things, we should per- 
ceive, not distinct compartments governed by sepa- 
rate laws, and tending to different results, but one 
vast scheme, all the parts of which are in intimate and 
harmonious connexion. Nature, — and providence, 
— and grace, — ^would thus assume the aspect of one 
unbroken plan, all the portions and connexions of 
which have a mutual influence on each other ;-~ 
and, with this view of the intimate dependence of all 
the orders of events, we should also perceive, that 
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our common distinctions, however useful and neces- 
sary in the limited station which we actually hold, 
and for the management of the very partial pro- 
cesses, whether of action or of thought, which are 
given us to conduct, are, however, not accordant 
with the wider range of events,— -and must, conse- 
quently, be ever leading us to erroneous inferences, 
whenever we assume them as fixed principles in our 
more general speculations. 

Taking these explanations, then, along with us, 
we are now prepared to assert, as in the first para- 
r graph of this section, that " the kingdom of God,'" 
when the expression is taken in its widest meaning, is 
not limited to any department of the order of crea^ 
tion, or to any one aspect of the varied scheme of 
things. Nature as well as life, — and the courses of 
providence as well as the dispensations of grace, — 
are not merely parts of one grand plan, but parts 
which, if viewed in their real connexion, would be 
found to have no lines of separation. Every improve- 
ment, even on the face of material nature, is hence 
as real, though, it may be, not so important or in- 
fluential an improvement of " the kingdom of God,'' 
as any amelioration of the condition or feelings of 
living and religious agents ; — and the kingdom of 
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God will assume a grandeur and unity in our view, 
when thus considered as embracing all the arrange- 
ments of creation, which it could not have present- 
ed while regarded by us as broken down into distinct 
compartments, — or perhaps as forcing its way amidst 
a series of other arrangements of a very different or 
opposite tendency. Indeed conclusions foimded on 
this view of the unity and harmony of all the por- 
tions of the Divine kingdom, will be found to lie at 
the foundation of all the reasonings that are peculiar 
to this Work. 

While, however, we contend for the importance of 
these considerations, as tending to give illumination 
and unity to our views, we must also keep in mind, 
that the phrase, " the kingdom of God,'' as used 
by our Saviour, had respect chiefly to that higher 
and nobler aspect of this connected empire which 
comprises the interests of moral and religious beings. 
And for this limitation in his use of the words, the 
following obvious reasons suggest themselves ; — ^first, 
that he priesented himself to mankind simply in the 
character of a moral and religious Instructor, who 
consequendy had to do only with those aspects of 
human nature which are subjected to the influ^ice 
of moral and religious truths ;*H9econdly, that, in 
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fact, these are not only the highest and noblest as- • 
pects of our nature, but those which give it its dis- 
tinctive character, and entitle it to its peculiar sta- 
tion amidst the other arrangements of this material 
universe ; — and because, in the last place, any per- 
manent and effectual improvement of the condition 
of mankind, in so far as their moral and religious con- 
stitution is concerned, has an obvious tendency to 
better their situation in every other respect,— even 
so far as to lead necessarily to the culture and good 
management of that system of arrangements which 
has an influence chiefly on their corporeal enjoy- 
ments. 

It is also true, however, that the improvement, 
even of these lower circumstances of their condi- 
tion, has a corresponding influence on their moral 
and devotional propensities; — so that the whole 
scheme of things is one intimately connected and 
finely adjusted plan, — and that, in fact, we cannot 
better otir condition, essentially and permanently in 
any one respect, without extending an ameliorating 
influence even to those portions of our nature, or cir- 
cumstances of our condition, which, to a hasty glance, 
might seem to have the least perceptible connexion 
with the improvement that was first established. 
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. 2. But, in , the second place, considering the 
phrase, '^ the kingdom of God,^^ as applicable chief- 
ly to those higher aspects of the entire scheme of 
things which embrace the interests of moral and re- 
ligious beings, — ^we have now farther to state, that, 
even under this higher significancy of the expres- 
sion, — ^that kingdom is not to be viewed as limited 
to any particular region or people. 

The kingdom of Heaven, as we have abeady seen, 
consists in the prevalence of knowledge, — and vir- 
tue,*— and concord,— and freedom, — and happiness 
among men ; — ^in every thing that has a tendency to 
sustain or to better that higher portion of their na- 
ture, which constitutes them moral and reUgious 
beiugs ; — and that kingdom is to be viewed as gain- 
ing ground precisely according as, by any means, 
these blessings of our moral and religious nature are 
more widely diffiised or more effectually enjoyed 
among any portion of our species. 

Now it is true, that, in looking over the varied 
assemblage of nations and communities that cover 
the face of our world, we perceive some of them to 
be gifted with high measures of light and of all mo- 
ral blessings,— and some to be stationed in a condi- 
tion in which but the scantiest portion of moral good 
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is permitted to fall on them ; — and if we examine 
the diversified conditions of mankind with a snfB- 
dendy carefiil scrutiny, we shall perceive, that there 
is as infinite a variety in the measure of their privi- 
leges, as in any other attributes that characterize 
their condition. 

But we shall also perceive, that there never has 
been,— nor now exists, — a people among whom all 
knowledge, — and virtue, — and fireedom, — and hap- 
piness have become extinct ; — and in proportion, 
consequently, as these blessings still remain to any 
people, and characterize their condition, in the same 
degree is the moral dominion of God still maintain- 
ed over them, and they exist as parts of his gra- 
cious and paternal empire. 

Indeed the differences of moral endowment and of 
moral privilege among the varied tribes of men,' are 
but one instance,— and indeed a very beautiful and 
instructive instance,^-of that corresponding variety 
by which all the varied orders of existing things are 
characterized, and by means of which, indeed, they 
are fitted to act together as portions of one vastly ex- 
tended and wonderfiilly combined whole. It is, in- 
deed, a mistake to suppose, that the highest im- 
provement in moral virtue has always been made by 

c2 
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those to whom the most abundant measure of advan- 
tages for the attainment of that improvement has 
been granted ;— ^and there would be manifest absur* 
dity in supposing that God will finally distinguish 
his creatures, not according to their improvement of 
their blessings, — ^but according, simply, to the mea» 
sure of privileges which he had granted to them, 
even though these privileges may have been ne- 
glected or abused. 

In short, all tribes and nations hold their defi- 
nite and necessary places in that one vast order of 
things, according to which the entire improvement 
of the Bivine kingdom is conducted ;—^and that 
kingdom is thus to be viewed as extending, not 
merely to all the different departments into which 
the empire of God upon earth may be regarded as 
divided, — but to all the differences of endowment 
and of privilege by which the varied tribes that con- 
stitute even its highest department can be consi- 
dered as characterized. 

3. And as the kingdom of Ood is thus not limit- 
ed to any particular region or people, so neither has 
it been confined to any s^cific time in the lapse of 
ages. It is true, that different ages have been re- . 
markable for very different measures of illumination 
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or of virtue ; — and as there are bright spots in the 
past history of mankind which have extended their 
radiance, in some measure, to all the ages that have 
succeeded them, there have also been long periods 
during which the attainments or progressive his- 
tory of our species has advanced with a very tardy 
pace. 

But, in the fi^st place, there has been no period 
in the history of mankind during which aU know- 
ledge, and virtue, and good order have perished ;-r- 
on the contrary, the measures of all these benefits 
granted to men, in different ages, have evidently 
been wisely arranged with a view to the purposes 
they were destined to serve either at the time of their 
own appearance, or with respect to those Aiture 
ages on which they have ever been found to have 
had some influence. There has thus, in fact, been 
a progress which it is impossible to overlook in the 
attainments of the race, &om the first dawn of their 
appearance to the era of illumination in wMch we 
now live; and we are in this manner led to the 
very beautiful and instructive conclusion, that as 
all the co-exidting tribes of men form, at any one 
moment in which they can be viewed, but one grand 
asBemibli^ of parts co-operating to the production 
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of one united, though, often to themselves, unob- 
served result, — so the successive generations of our 
race have also been bound together by an influ- 
ence, extending, with varied measures of power, from 
one period of their existence to another ;^— and that 
thus no nation, — and no age, — are entitled l^o claim 
for themselves a more necessary part in the entire 
scheme of the Divine kingdom than another, — ^but 
all ages and all nations are fellow-workers, undar^ 
the superintendence of Providence, for the ulti- 
mate evolution of one connected plan; 

It deserves, in confirmation of these views, to 
be farther remarked, that even those periods in the 
history of om* race which have been least distinguish- 
ed by their attainments, have sometimes had a most 
important influence on the course which succeeding 
generations were destined to run. Although, there- 
fore, lliere have even been periods, and those of con- 
siderable duration, during which the human race 
has appeared to undergo a retrograde movement, 
— yet these have invariably been found, when traced 
to their results, to have involved the seeds of discov- 
eries or improvements which have mightily advan- 
ced, in after times, the progi^ess of mankind;— 
And the viiried retrogradations and progressions of 
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human a£Pairs have thus been justly likened to the 
successive ebbings and flowings of the waves of the 
sea, which are all ultimately subservient to the pro- 
gressive movement of the great mass of waters. 

The conclusion, then, from all these observations 
respecting the extent of the Divine kingdom is this, 
—that, as there is no part of material nature that is 
beyond the boundaries of the empire of God, so 
neither is there any portion of thinking and intel- 
ligent beings that is altogether excluded from his 
reign. 

And farther, that as all the successive ages of 
time have been but a progressive development, un- 
der varied circumstances, of his constantly advan- 
cing, though, to our limited view, sometimes appa- 
rently stationary or retrograde dominion,^o things 
visible and invisible, — ^time and eternity, — are but 
the same grand scheme, under varied manifestations, 
suited to the peculiar powers and situations of the 
creatures to whom its arrangements are made appa- 
rent ; — and, thus, that the interests of all creatures 
throughout the lapse of endless ages will still be 
under the watchfiil care of that infinite wisdom and 
boundless goodness, — the pervading traces of which 
are everywhere apparent, even amidst those opening 
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arrangements of the Divine plan which alone we are 
at present capable of contemplating. 



MEANS EMPLOYED FOE THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 

Considering the kingdom of God in its utmost 
extent, according to the principles explained in 
the preceding section, — ^that is to say, viewing it as 
uniting all our more common arrangements of the 
various departments of the scheme of things, — ^it is 
plain, that the means established and made use of 
in the course of Providence, fer the advancement 
of that kingdom, must be as various and manifold 
as the departments into which it is capable of being 
divided,— or as are the capacities and natures of 
the subjects over which that kingdom is to be exer- 
cised. 

1. Thus, in the lowest and most obvious view of 
that kingdom,-— any improvement even of the face 
of material nature is to be regarded as, in som^ de^ 
gree, an advancement of the Divine dominions; — 
and consequently all the means by which, in the 
various ages of the world, and under the difierent 
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fonns of kuman society, the mere outward aspect of 
this pmrtion of the Gieator^s empire is beautified or 
improved, are to be considered as instruments for 
the advancement of his kingdom, to the extent, at 
least, in which these improvements are real and per- 
manent. 

In the same manner all the arts and «ci«nce« by 
means of which the aspect of life is bettered, or its 
enjoyments enbmced, — all the political and soddl 
institutions which conlxibute to its gradual amelio- 
ration and security,— every thing, in a word, that 
helps to raise the nature of man in the scale of 
social life,-"-or to give him a taste for enjoyments 
above the mere gratifications of sense, are instru- 
ments employed by the infinite wisdom of Provi- 
dence for carrying on the plan according to which 
the vast arrangements of this department of the 
Divine dominions are conducted,— *and are never 
viewed by us in their true and noblest character 
but when they assume this aspect to our thoughts, 
and are actually employed by us under this im- 
pression. 

These all are means actually efficient in the ar- 
rangements of Providence, to the extent in which, 
by their instrumentality, the general aspect of na- 
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ture and of life is bettered and adorned ; — ^and were 
this direct operation their only effect, our widest and 
justest views of the great arrangements of Provi- 
dence would dispose us to assign to them, willingly, 
the important character we have now been claiming 
for them. But it is also to be kept in view, that, 
besides their direct operation, they have a medi- 
ate influence on all the higher faculties and ten- 
dencies of human natiu*e ; — that thus the " kingdom 
of God" cannot be bettered in any form or degree 
without a corresponding improvement taking place 
in some of the higher and nobler aspects of it with 
which the lower improvements are connected ;— and 
that hence a beautiful display is opened up to us 
of the unity of that scheme by which the govern- 
ment of God, for the good of this world, is carried 
forward, — and a liew glory thrown over even the 
humblest improvements, by means of which the ge- 
neral aspect of life or of nature is exalted. 

2. Thus much it seemed proper to observe, even 
with respect to what we commonly consider as the 
lowest form of the Divine kingdom, and the hum- 
blest instruments by which its advancement can be 
promoted. As, however, we more commonly appro- 
priate the phrase, " the kingdom of God,'' to the mo^ 
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ral and spiritual interests of human nature,"— that is 
to say, to those nobler aspects and tendencies of our 
nature which give to it its high place and charac- 
teristic attributes, — we may now proceed to remark, 
that, even when our observations are confined more 
exclusively to this aspect of the divine kingdom, 
the means employed for its advancement are still to 
. be regarded as varied and manifold. 

We are in the habit of using certain phrases or 
peculiar modes of expression when speaking of these 
higher aspects of human nature, — ^phrases founded 
on distinctions or abstractions which have become cur- 
rent in the world, — ^but the use of which has a ten- 
dency to perplex our views whenever we aim at such 
simplifications or at such an extent of prospect as 
are suitable to the subject with which we are at 
present occupied. Considering, then, the words, 
the moral and religious nature of man^—OT more 
generally his spiritual interests or spiritual nature, 
—as intended to denote simply those higher as- 
pects of his nature by which he is raised above the 
other inhabitants of this world, and fitted for making 
indefinite advances, and for holding fellowship with 
higher and invisible beings, — the means by which 
this portion of his nature is advanced are plainly 
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as manifold as the mstruments by which, in any 
fonn or degree, he is enabled to separate truth from 
error, — virtue froin vice, — ^good from evil,— -that 
which is pleasing to Grod from that which is displeas- 
ing to Him ;— to identify these perceptions with his 
own rules of conduct ; — and thus graduidly to be- 
come, in the strict sense of the expression, wiser and 
better. , 

Hence all the helps which have been afforded 
man for the knowledge and practice of his duty, 
either in his own progressive experience of life, in 
serious reflections on his own feelings, and views, 
and place in existence, — ^in intercourse with other 
partakers of the same nature who may have had a 
longer experience of life, or more extensive means 
of observation,— or, finally, in the lessons ftunished 
by the history of the generations or individuals who 
have gone before him ; — all those excellent maxims 
which have been published by the eminently good 
and wise of former times, and which have had an 
extensive influence upon the conductor views of the 
generations by which they have been succeeded ;— 
those political institutions also, which, when wisely 
framed and judiciously administered, have at all 
times so powerfrd, and general, and permanent an 
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influence upon the most important interests of those 
who are subjected to them ; — all the religious insti- 
tutions or more extraordinary dispensations which 
have so direct a connexion with the highest and 
most spiritual of all our capacities, and the ten- 
dency of which is to carry those capacities to still 
higher improvements ;— every means, in short, by 
the instrumentality of which the individuals and the 
races of men have been led to form better and purer 
ideas of their situation in existence,— of the Being 
who formed them,— of the duty which they owe for 
the existence they have received,— and of the yet 
greater prospects that are opened to their ambition 
in other departments or manifestations of the king- 
dom of God on which they are hereafter to enter : — 
AH of these, from their influence in raising and 
bettering the nobler capacities and hopes of human 
nature, are to be considered as means employed 
by Divine Providence for the advancement of his 
kingdom, when that kingdom is considered under 
that higher sense of the expression in which we are 
now using it — ^whether these means are more di- 
rectly connected with religious dispensations, or re- 
sult only from the influence of causes of a more 
common and ordinary description ; — and according 
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to the degree in which, by any of these means, 
knowledge, and virtue, and order, and good hope 
are promoted, and the general condition of human 
nature improved, — in exactly the same proportion 
have the arrangements of Gk)d, as the Moral Go- 
vernor of the worlds obtained effect, — and man is 
advanced in that great career on which, as a moral 
and progressive being, he has been destined, 
throughout his varied generations, to proceed. 

Taking this, then, as the comprehensive aspect of 
the means used by Divine Providence for the advance- 
ment of his kingdom among men, — that is to say, 
viewing every means that has a tendency to better, 
in any permanent degree, the moral and spiritual 
aspect of human nature as comprised in this scheme, 
— ^we may now, however, proceed to remark,-»with 
the view of gdning a clearer perception of a subject 
which the limited modes of conception that have be- 
come common in the world have involved in great 
perplexity,— that there are several aspects under 
which the varied influence of this great assemblage 
of means may be viewed. 

With respect to their origin, they may be regard- 
ed as either more common or more extraordinary ; 
with respect to their operation, they may be con- 
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sidered as either direct or indirect in their influ- 
ence ; and with respect to their consequences, they 
may be viewed as either acting in a silent and unos- 
tentatious manner, or as producing obvious and great 
changes on the moral condition and hopes of men. 
In the first place, sometimes God employs means 
, for the advancement of his kingdom that are of an 
extratyrdinary and occasional kind,— but more com- 
monly he intrusts its progress to such causes as are 
common and of more universal operation. The re- 
ligious dispensations which, in various ages, and ac- 
cording to the peculiar wants of mankind at differ- 
ent stages of their progress, have been granted by 
Divine wisdom for the improvement and progressive 
amelioration of the species, are to be classed among 
the extraordinary and occasional means ; — and there 
is no reason why we should not extend the same 
description to those occasional appearances of men 
of uncommon wisdom, even in heathen countries, 
whose labours have had a perceptible and permanent 
effect in giving a remarkable extension to the princi- 
ples or practice of virtue in the world. But, confin- 
ing ourselves to those dispensations, the history of 
which is recorded in revelation, it is not to be infer- 
red, from the description here given of their origin. 
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that we are at present pronouncing any opinion as to 
the precise character of the causes firom which, in the 
course of Providence, they have immediately arisen. 
In calling them extraordinary and v/nconrnum^ it 
is merely intended to signify that they assumed, in 
their actual manifestation, a character unlike the 
other and more common modes according to which 
Divine Providence conducts the interests of his mo- 
ral empire ; — and it is farther to be remarked, that 
even these extraordinary interpositions eventually 
come, by means of established institutions perpe- 
tuating their benefits, to be classed among the 
more ordinary and common methods of Providence, 
-—and, generally, that the progress of the Divine 
kingdom is intrusted to the operation of those es- 
tablished causes which make up the vast scheme of 
Divine government for the conduct of the affairs 
of men. 

In the second place, sometimes the Deity intrusts 
. the progress of His kingdom to causes which have a 
direct or immediate influence on the moral improve- 
ment of mankind, — and, at other times, his schemes 
for their welfiire are carried on by the instrumenta- 
Uty of causes, the influence of which is more indirect. 
By a cause producing a direct influence on the moral 
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nature of man, we mean a cause whose effect it is 
to better the higher interests of human nature with- 
out the instrumentality of other means ;— or the ap- 
plication of which is immediately made to that part 
of human nature which is meant to be improved ; 
and, in this view, it is plain, that moral and reli- 
gious truth in all its forms, and everything, in- 
deed, that aims, as its primary result, at the im- 
provement of the intellectual, — ^the moral,— -or the 
religious nature of man, — ^is to be comprised in the 
class of direct means. But it is also true, that a 
vast system of means is in constant operation, 
whose influence is not of this direct kind, but rather 
results from the operation of causes which aim not 
immediately at moral advantage, — ^but at the more 
homely improvement of the general condition or as- 
pect of M^. It is important to remark, however, 
that whatever betters life in any form or degree, 
has a tendency ultimately to raise the moral am- 
bition and the general character of human nature ; 
and, when thus traced to its ultimate effect, it as- 
sumes the aspect of an instrument used by Divine 
Providence for the advancement of his moral em- 
pire. But then the immediate result of the causes 
from which this process proceeds, was only the 
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bettering of life under some of its more external 
and common forms ; — ^and hence, though it is true, 
that perhaps by far the greater number of the causes 
on which the progress of the species depends are 
of this remote kind, still their operation is not of 
the direct, but indirect description ; and a compre- 
hensive and satisfactory view of the scheme of Pro- 
vidence cannot be obtained while this difference of 
operation and of immediate result is not taken into 
account. 

In the last place, it sometimes happens that the 
interests of the kingdom of God receive an obvious 
and striking advancement, — but more commonly its 
progress is intrusted to causes that produce their 
effect more gradually, — more imperceptibly, — and 
more in the course of that general advancement 
which is characteristic of the affairs of life. In look- 
ing back, accordingly, over the history of our spe- 
cies, we perceive, that there have been periods when 
light, and virtue, and truth, seemed to burst upon 
the view of men with dazzling and overpowering radi- 
ance ; — ^periods which still shine amidst the obscuri- 
ty of past ages as the brightest and most auspicious 
that have dawned upon men,«— and the influence of 
which extended not merely to contemporary tribes, 
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—-but to all the ages and generations that have since 
arisen. More commonly, however, in the beauti- 
ful words of our Saviour, ^^ the kingdom of God Com- 
eth not with observation,*" — the efficiency even of 
the institutions of the Gospel is now in a great mea- 
sure incorporated with that of all the other causes 
which, in Christian countries, are quietly and inces- 
santly at work for the welfare of men ; and though 
it be no doubt true, that the influence of these in- 
stitutions is stiU very powerful, and is constantly 
giving vast energy to all the more common causes 
that tend to beautify, — and improve, — ^and purify 
life, — ^it is chiefly, however, upon looking back over 
long tracts of time, that this silent influence of the 
Gospel, in its union with the actual arrangements of 
life, can be ascertained, — ^while, at any one moment, 
the progress of the species seems to be intrusted to 
causes which, though of most extensive influence 
and of incalculable number, are, however, so silent 
in their operations, that their actual results often 
dude our powers of research or of description. 



From the view now given of the means employed 
by Divine wisdom in advancing the interests of the 
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^^ kingdom of God on earth,^ two important conclu- 
sions seem to follow. 

In the first place, — ^that our view of these means 
is commonly by far too partial and limited. For 
Art and Science, — the daily occupations and politi- 
cal institutions of men, — everything that has a ten- 
dency to embellish, or improve, or better life in any 
form or in any degree,--*as well as institutions more 
characteristically religious, are entitled to be class- 
ed in this high rank. New light, and beauty, and 
dignity are thus thrown on all the occupations 
and pursuits of men, even on those that are com* 
monly viewed as least important or influential ; — 
and no man who occupies well the place assigned 
him in hfe, is entitled to consider himsdif as altoge* 
ther an unprofitable instrument in the great work 
of promolang the interests of << the kingdom of Ood.^ 
We shall have farther opportunities, in the progress 
of this treatise, of making important use of this con« 
elusion. 

From the views disclosed in this section, we may 
perceive, in the second place, whence it has result- 
ed, that the Gospel has so pre-eminently been re- 
garded as the means employed by Divine wisdom for 
the extension of the kingdom of heaven upon earth; — 
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and what important results we are, in fact, entitled to 
expect from its operation during the long ages of the 
future history of our race. For it is plain, from the 
foregoing account, that the most powerftd of all the 
means used for the fiirtherance of the Divine king- 
dom, must be that which possesses the following 
characteristics,— viz., — ^that it is extraordinary in its 
origin,— direct in its influence, — and obvious and 
striking in its results. Now these are precisely the 
qualities by which the Gospel institution is pre-emi- 
nently distinguished above all the other means that 
are employed for the same important result ; and 
though it has hence happened, that, in common lan- 
guage, the power of effecting this purpose has been 
almost ewcltmvely assigned to the dispensation of 
Christianity ,*-it is, however, true, that, even in our 
most comprehensive view of the causes that are in 
operation, Christianity will still hold the most dis- 
tinguished place ;^-or that it is to its influence, 
purifying, and exalting, and strengthening all other 
means, and acting not exclusively of them, but in 
co-operation with them, — that we must look for the 
realization of those grand views respecting the fixture 
melioration of the nature and condition of man, which 
have so often presented themselves as a desirable re- 
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suit to the secret wishes of the good and wise,— -and^ 
in the actual accomplishment of which, the strain of 
prophetic anticipation is adapted to give us confident 
assurance. Some observations on this subject will 
accordingly form the topics of the following section. 



VIEWS PRESENTED BY CHRISTIANITY OF THE FU- 
TURE PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD ON 
EARTH. 

It is a beautiful fact, in the history of the Divine 
dispensations, that when a Teacher was sent into 
this world to be the Dispenser of the most efficacious 
wisdom it was ever to receive, and the Author of 
changes that were destined, in. the course of ages^ 
to renovate the entire aspect of society, — the person 
to whom so sublime an office was intrusted appeared 
simply in the character of a Teacher of moral and 
religious wisdom, — of that wisdom which aims not 
at gratifying the speculative curiosity of men, but 
at raising their ideas of their station in existence, 
and giving a new turn to all their hopes and con-, 
duct. 

And it is not less worthy of remark, that the idea 
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which our Saviour selected as the foundation of all 
his views, was as simple andbeautiM as the charac- 
ter in which he appeared was free from all preten- 
sion or worldly ambition. He spoke only of a 
** Father in Heaven*" who views all his creatures 
with love and pity,- — and whom they ought, there- 
fore, to regard with those sentiments that are suit- 
able to the relation of children to a kind and bene 
volent parent. 

This being the fine idea on which his doctrine 
was founded, and by which it is pervaded, he sought, 
by means of it, to effect for mankind the three fol- 
lowing objects :— First, the improvement of their 
religious worship,— secondly, the purification of theur 
moral ideas,— and, lastly, the regulation of their 
social situations. 

In the first place, teaching them to look up to 
God as their Heavenly Father, he intimated, that the 
homage which would be most acceptable in the sight 
of God was not henceforth to consist in vain cere- 
monies or superstitious practices, — ^but in unfeigned 
xeverence,^-and love,-*and trust,— expressed by 
simple forms, and by a conduct suitable to the purer 
views by which the followers of his doctrine were 
^resumed to be guided,— or, in his own expressive 
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words, he intimated, that the time was now come, 
when mankind, over all the earth, were ^^ to worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth.^ 

Thus was a great change destined to be wrought 
in the religicms services of mankind, which had for- 
merly, among all nations, consisted chiefly in pomp- 
ous ceremonies and emblematic rites, having scarce- 
ly any influence on the sentiments and conduct of 
the worshippers. — Nor was the change which our 
Saviour sought to produce in the prevailing ideas of 
moral duty less important ; — ^for here also he set be- 
fore men the idea of a Father in Heaven, whom it 
was their duty to honour and to love, — and to whom 
they were taught to consider all their acts, not only 
of homage, but of active and social duty, as paid. 
He thus raised even the most common offices of life 
into the high rank of services paid to God, and ex7 
pressions of the devout homvugd with which he is 
regarded by his children ; — the whole earth, ¥rith all 
the occupations committed to its inhabitants, thus 
assumed the aspect of a great Temple, from which in^ 
cense and a pure offering might at all times ascend ; 
— <uid a foundation was laid, in this simplicity and 
beautifiil freedom of our Saviour's views, for a gra- 
dual amelioration of the moral ideas of mankind. 
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vbich should only remve new aecesacmg of punty, 
from all the unprovements in their views and in 
their condition that might afterwards take pkce. 

The same fine idea, — ^^ a Father in Heavoii,'^ — 
was fitted, in the last place, to extend its renovating 
influence to all the social relations and public insti- 
tutions of men. For being all children of the same 
Father, there could, in the view of Christianity, be 
henceforth no peculiar people upon earth ; — Whence 
tiie hostility and contempt with which different na- 
tions had previously treated each other would natu- 
rally be diminished, as the influence of the pure 
spirit of Christianity should become more prevalent ; 
—and while all kindly charities would be fostered in 
private life,— and even enemies be foigiven, as we 
expect forgiveness also of our »ns,-i-every human 
beii^, however distant ui his place, or dissimilar in 
his manners, or degraded in his condition, was hence- 
forth to be regarded by every other as at once a 
child of the same Father, and an heur with himself 
of one blessed immortality. 

Such were the grand results which our Saviour 
sought to accomptish, and such the simple means 
by which he intended to produce them ;— 4t the 
same time he was far jGrom intimating that these 
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changes were to be speedily realized :— On the con- 
trary, he always represented himself as only destin- 
ed to begin the work, which his followers, through^ 
out the long ages of the history of this world, were 
completely to effectuate ; — and sought only to pre- 
sent views and give an introduction to institutions 
which should unfold their regenerating power with 
the increasing knowledge of ftiture ages, and with 
the progressive wants and capabilities of men. 

Yet he well knew that the seed which he had 
scattered could not ultimately fail of producing the 
expected harvest ; — and it i& not to be wondered, 
that, in looking forward to the entire lapse of ages, 
the mind of our Lord should have been filled with 
a pure and holy joy, when he thus beheld the " king- 
dom of Ood"*^ extending its ever-brightening influ- 
ence during all the years that were yet to revolve ; — 
nor can we doubt, that it was the influence of such 
anticipations that made his frequent allusions to the 
" kingdom of God** so favourite and characteristic 
a mode of expression with him in all his dis- 
courses. 

It was accordingly, with great propriety, that he 
embodied these views, — ^both as they related to the 
fundamental idea on which his doctrine reposes,-— 
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and as they pictured to his mind the future pro- 
gress of ^^ the kingdom^ during all the ages of the 
world, — ^in that form of prayer which he taught his 
disciples, — and which, as it has been in all past 
times, will continue through all future ages to be 
the favourite expression of their hopes and desires. 
^' Our Father which art in Heaven, — hallowed be 
thy name, — ^thy kingdom come, — ^thy will be done 
in earth as it is done in Heaven.'" 
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II. 



EELATIVE POWEES AND PLACES OF IN- 
DIVIDUALS IN THE KINGDOM OF GOD 
UPON EARTH. 



Romans xii. 4. As we have many members in 
one body, — and all members have not the sams 
office; so tve, being many, are one body in 
Christ, and every one members one of another. 

The words which have been chosen as the motto of 
this chapter, were probably recorded by the Apostle, 
primarily, with a reference to the body of Christians 
considered as an association distinct from the great 
mass of the community ,-*and expressed, in his use 
of them, the kindly feeling by which all the mem- 
bers of the Christian commonwealth ought to be 
bound together,— and the employment which they 
were called to make of their different gifts and endow- 
ments for the advancement of those interests, which. 
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as Christians, that is to say, as followers of one Di- 
vine Master, were common to them all. 

At the same time, there is no ground for think- 
ing, that the spirit of the maxim, as used by the 
Apostle, would have led him to give it an ewclusive 
application to the interests of that body whose wel- 
fare he considered it as his peculiar duty to promote ; 
^-and as we have ventured to consider the king- 
dom of God as extending to all nations and all ages, 
— and as advancing by the use of all the means 
which Divine Providence is, at all times, and in all 
places, employing for carrying on the affairs of this 
world, and for its progressive approach to a bet- 
ter and holier state than that in which, at any 
moment, it exists, — ^we may now consider the view 
which the words present as applicable to the entire 
scheme of Divine Providence, in so far as the places 
and powers conferred on all the various and sjucces- 
sive members of the Divine kingdom are concerned. 

And, in diis use of the words, the view which 
they present to us of the arrangements of the king- 
dom of God is in the highest degree delightftd, — and 
Bitted to enhance our wonder at the infixiite wisdom 
by which the powers and places of all individuals 
have been arranged, with a reference to those infi*- 
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nitely grand results which the lapse of ceaseless 
ages is to be constantly evolving. 

The kingdom of God, considered as embradng 
the interests of all the tribes and generations of 
men, and as leading them all on to greater measures 
of happiness and perfection, is no doubt one of the 
sublimest and most pleasing subjects of thought that 
can occupy our minds. But how vastly is our ad- 
miration and delight augmented, when we take into 
consideration, that these grand interests and gene- 
ral results are, at all moments, going forward, by the 
use which Divine Providence is incessantly making 
of the infinitely varied endowments of the count- 
less individuals that have a place in his kingdom ! — 
What boundless wisdom must be constantly at worl^ 
in making the innumerable tribes and generations 
of men to conspire, even while they think not so, to 
the future progress of the whole family of mankind, 
— and how mightily is the place which each indi- 
vidual occupies,— his relative station to the other 
myriads of his species,— and even the humblest oc- 
cupations and talents with which he can be intrust- 
ed, exalted in his estimation, when he is thus led to 
consider himself, not as an insulated or accidental 
production of Divine wisdom and power,— -but as 
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one member of that vast body which is constituted 
by the joint powers and places of the infinite host of 
creatures, — and as equally necessary, in his sphere, 
for the perfection of the whole, and equally valued, 
when he discharges his ftinctions with propriety, 
with any other individual who, to a more limited 
and partial view, might seem to occupy a more in- 
dispensable and more influential place ! 

According, then, to the figure used by the Apos- 
tle for the illustration of this idea, human society, 
or the Divine kingdom, considered as made up of 
the innumerable individuals that exist upon the 
earth, is to be viewed as " a body,'* — that is to say, 
the different members of this vast association are 
not to be regarded as insulated and distinct existen- 
des, having no relation to each other,-— nor co-ope- 
rating for the production of one united result, — ^but, 
on the contrary, as all bound together by reciprocal 
powers, and wants, and capabilities,— constituting 
thus one combined mechanism, no part of which can 
be separated from the rest without affecting the per- 
fection and usefiilness of the entire combination,— 
and all co-operating for the production of an effect 
which the individual members may not at any mo- 
ment be able completely to appreciate, — but to the 
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actual evolutioB of which their united powers and 
functions are incessantly, under the guidance of 
Divine wisdom^ made to conspire. 

But, in th^ second place, as we are thus taught, 
by the instructiye figure of the Apostle, to view so-^ 
ciety " as a body,*" — ^we are also instructed, that the 
different members of that body exist, with respect 
to each other, in places of varied dignity and im- 
portance,— or have offices to fulfil, which, in some 
instances, seem to be more august and influential, — 
aad in others to be of less moment, or less capable 
of being appreciated. It is not unlikely, indeed, 
that our estimate of these varieties of power and 
of influence may be formed on very limited views,-— 
and not exactly accordant with the results which, on 
a wider view, would be found to flow from the la- 
bours of individuals* But as the places and powers 
of these uidividuals actually, in the great spectacle 
of life, present themselves to our view, they, unques- 
tionably, assume this apparent diversity of import- 
ance and of influence, — some members of the com- 
munity being gifted with powers and opportunities 
which fit them for producing results of general in- 
fluence or of vast moment to great bodies of men, 
or to fiiture gaiierations,—- while others are ap- 
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pointed to occupy very humble means, and to busy 
themselves chiefly with their own private or domes- 
tic concerns : — Some occupy stations which draw on 
them the observation of all who surround them,— 
while others live throughout their whole existence 
in unnoticed privacy ; — and some being thus appa- 
rently assigned a sphere which renders the interrup- 
tion of their laboiurs a great public calamity, — ^while 
others pass unlamented &om the face of this earth, 
and seem to leave no blank in the aggr^ate of exis- 
tencies. 

If, however, we look more closely at this grand 
arrangement of Providence for the support of the 
Divine kingdom, we shall perceive, — that the dis- 
tinctions appropriated to the different individuals of 
mankind,-— that is, to the different members of that 
" one body*" in which all the myriads of individuals 
hold a place, — are rather differences of office and of 
fijmctwn, than ewcltisive advantages, or marks of 
peculiar favour which are granted to some and de- 
nied to others ;— that Divine Providence has in fact 
so ordered the lots of all creatures, that there is an 
average of enjoyment distributed, with impartial jus- 
tice, over all the various conditions and successive 
generations of men ;^-4ixid that, accordingly, every 
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individual must derive his true honour and his sub- 
stantial enjoyment as a member of this " one body,'"* 
— ^not from an indolent abandonment to what he 
believes to be his peculiar advantages, — ^butfrom an 
efficient discharge of the peculiar duties that have 
been given him to fulfil, and a conscientious and 
persevering use of the talents with which, — ^for the 
general good of " the body 5^ — ^he has been intrusted. 
Such are the ideas involved in this instructive me- 
taphor of the Apostle, as illustrative of the order 
which prevails in the various lots and endowments of 
men, — and such the extensive views, corresponding 
with that metaphor, under which the actual arrange- 
ments of society present themselves, when these are 
contemplated on the grandest scale, and explained 
by the aid of the most comprehensive principles. 



MEANS PEOVIDED FOE MAKING THE INDIVIDUAL 
EFFOETS OF MEN TO ISSUE IN THE PEODUCTION 
OF GENEEAL GOOD. 

The preceding views offer, no doubt, a most cap- 
tivating subject to our generalizing and speculative 
powers, — but it is chiefly when these faculties are ex- 
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ercised, — ^that is to say, when we permit our minds 
to rise from the contemplation of actual occurrences 
and particular situations, — and to expatiate amidst 
general conceptions, and views which embrace the en- 
tire scheme of Providence, that the grandeur of these 
views is perceived, — and their accordance with the 
great regulations, according to which the affairs of 
the kingdom of God are conducted, is recognized. 

It is only, however, occasionally that the minds 
even of contemplative men rise to such heights, or 
expatiate amidst such general conceptions. For 
Nature, by a most wise and wonderful provision, has 
so ordered the lots of men, and given such a direc- 
tion to their hopes and wishes, — ^that thdr attention 
is most naturally and strongly drawn, — ^not to the 
great system of which they form a part, — ^but to that 
more Umited station which they, as members of 
the entire body, have been appointed to occupy ; 
— and it hence happens, that though every indivi- 
dual is, in fact, operating for the advancement of the 
general interest, his limited view, at any particular 
moment, seems to present to him his own situation 
as altogether insulated from any more remote or 
general result, — and as only afiPecting his private wel- 
fare and his individual progress. 
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This is unquestionably the fact with respect to men 
throughout all the varied ranks and in all the differ- 
ent conditions of life. Occasionally5 it may be, the 
minds of a few speculative reasoners rise above the 
circumstances in which they are individually placed, 
and delight to eomader themselves as members of 
'^ one body,^ — and acting for the good of the whole 
mass of beings. But in general, and throughout 
all the conditions and occupations of life,— in the 
humble retreats of rural privacy, — as well as in the 
more factitious pomp and more general notoriety of 
public life,— every man^s attention and interest are 
chiefly absorbed by the circumstances and events 
that compose his individual lot, — and though all of 
these are ccmspiring, under the direction fyf bound- 
less wisdom, for united results and distant conse- 
quences of great moment to the whole kingdom of 
Gtxl, — ^yet every man seems to be only occupying 
a place, and busied with interests which are so far 
&om being in concert with any general scheme, that 
they seem rather to be at variance with the interests 
and plans of almost every other individual by whom 
he is surrounded. 

Now, from this insulated aspect which our indi- 
vidual lots assume in our own eyes, it naturally hap- 
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pens, that mankind, in general, are extremely apt 
to underyahie the power which they have of affect- 
ing the general interests,*— or perhaps to consider 
the idea of all such influence as more a delusion of 
die fiincy, occupied with general views and fallaci- 
ous theories, — ^than as a statement of the actual or- 
der according to which the grand connexions and 
int«Dests of all creatures have been arranged. Hence, 
even those who possess the most influential means, 
and occupy the most public stations, are apt to feel 
as if it were at best a problematical statement, 
whether aU their cares and labours may not uld^ 
mately vanish as if they never had beai exercised ; 
—and the great multitude who occupy die inferior 
stadons of life, and whose thoughts are entirely oc- 
cupied with the means of daily subsistence, and of 
making a decent appearance in the world, are dis- 
posed to think that there must be no small portion 
of delusion in any representations which have a ten- 
dency to make them appear as influential contribu- 
tors to any great general interest. 

But the &xA is, that nature, in thus limiting the 
cares and labours of individuals, has really provid- 
ed, in the most effiectual of all possible maimers, 
and in conformity with a plan of a truly Divine cha- 
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racter, for the promotion of those very interests of a 
more general and remote kind, from which this in- 
. sulated character of individual exertions seems, at 
first glance, to have cut them off; — and a fine view 
is thus presented to us of that wisdom which, in all 
things, awakens higher wonder the more accurately 
its pi'ovisions are traced,-— and which is never more 
admirable than when it is seen, — ^as it often actually 
appears, — ^producing results of great beauty and va- 
lue from circumstances, — ^which, to the limited view 
of man, seemed to be involved ojaly in perplexity or 
disorder. 

In order to make this appear, in so far as the re- 
lation of individual cares and labours to general re- 
sults, and consequently to the remote and progres- 
sive interests of the Divine kingdom, are concerned, 
— the following topics deserve to be considered. 

1. In the first place, that the general interest is 
but a compendious expression for the best state of 
all, or of the greater number of the individuals of 
which the community is composed. 

There is a mistake which, on this and on all simi- 
lar subjects, we are extremely apt to commit, from 
the very nature of language, as consisting chiefly 
of abstract and. compendious expressions, and from 
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the necessity under which the human mind is hiid 
of generalizing its views^ when it is employed in 
thinking on any subject involving a multitude of 
individual actions, — ^in order that it may conduct 
its reasonings with clearness and with facility. We 
thus form to ourselves a general or abstract idea 
of the common interest, as if it were possessed of 
an insulated .and substantial existence; — ^and we 
proceed to draw conclusions respecting this abstract 
conception, without admitting into our view the mul- 
titude of individuals whose common qualities have 
given occasion to our idea, — and from its relation 
to which only its value is derived. 

If, however, we divest our minds of the influence 
of this fallacy, — and attend to what really consti-^ 
tutes the general interest, we shall be satisfied that 
that interest has no existence distinct from that of 
all or of the greater number of the individuals that 
come within our view ; — ^and that this expression is 
but a compendious form of speech denoting the weL 
fare of all the members by which society is consti-* 
tuted. 

Thus, if all or the greater number of the members 
of any society are obedient to the laws, — ^we may 
generalize this fact by saying, according to the usual 
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abstract forms of speech, that obedience to the laws 
is the prevailing virtue of the state. 

If all or the greater number of the members of any 
state live peaceably, — ^we may, in the same manner, 
give to this fact a more general form, by saying, 
that peace and good understanding are the charac- 
teristic qualities of the commonwealth. 

Or if it be true, that the individual members of 
any society are flourishing in their circumstances, 
and living in a respectable and thriving style, — ^we 
may abridge or generalize the fact by saying, that 
prosperity prevails throughout the commonwealth ; — 
and, universally, the general virtue and welfare of 
a society is but another expression for the fact, that 
all or the greater number of those who compose it ac- 
tually live virtuously, and are in a prosperous con- 
dition. 

Taking this explanation, then, along with us, it is 
evident, that as every man has a . place in society, 
however low or circumscribed his place may be,— - 
and is thus in fact one member of that body which 
all the members compose, — so every man may do 
his particular duties conscientiously and success- 
fully,— or may become inattentive to his concerns, 
and permit his peculiar sphere of exertion to re- 
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mam unfalfilled ;«— and that as he who acts his part 
well, by the due discharge of his appropriate duties, 
not only fulfils his trust as an individual, but as a 
constituent part also of the assemblage of human 
beings with whom he is connected, — so he who fiuls 
in discharging his private obligations, not only acts 
unsnitably to his insulated condition, but, in so far as 
his influence extends, also lessens the perfection that 
is competent to the whole body of which he forms a 
part. 

This may be illustrated by the consideration either 
of our own material frame, or of any other piece 
of mechanism which we are in the habit of r^ard- 
ing as a whole made up of parts, which individually 
contribute towards a common result. If, for in^ 
stance, any of the members of our corporeal frame 
be disordered, not only does that individual part 
suffer, but the healthy state of the whole body is 
impaired, in proportion to the rank which that mem- 
ber holds — and the perfection or general good con- 
dition of the whole body is constituted solely by the 
healthy and active state of all the parts of which the 
body is composed. 

Thus, then, we obtain, in the first place, a dear 
idea of the arrangements established by Providence 
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for enabling every man to contribate his aid towards 
the most perfect state of that general association with 
which he is connected,— or, if we extend our view 
to a yet wider range, for aiding in promoting the ad- 
vancement of the Divine kingdom among men ;— for 
every individual, however mean his rank or poor his 
place, is still a member of the entire body, of which 
Christ is the head, — and by doing his private and 
peculiar duties in an efficient manner, he is in &ct 
conducting himself in the very best style for the pro* 
motion of the general interests of the whole society 
with which he is connected. 

And as the idea which is thus presented to us of 
the relation of each individual to the whole, is quite 
clear or level to the conception even of the humblest 
minds, — so is it in the highest degree interesting, 
and fitted to confer unspeakable dignity and im- 
portance on the discharge even of the most humble 
duties. For the poorest individual, in doing well 
his part, is thus taught to regard himself as acting, 
not merely in an insulated station, but as a subject 
of that kingdom which embraces the interests of all 
creatures; — and his part, however apparently low 
or unnoticed, is as necessary for the perfection of 
the whole, or has at least as true a relation to that 

6 
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wbok,-**-«iid mfty, nptwxtbstending ks apparent ku 
tignificsnce, hare eventually as wide an tnAiienee^ 
-~«a 1^ statioxi occupied by 1^ proudest or mm% 
piteA of those who, to the limited view of man, 
seem to be the guiding instruments in die advaoee- 
ment of the Divine plans. 

2. The consideration now stated has made it plain, 
that at least every man holds a definite relalioo to 
the whole, or ha& actually a share in the advanoe- 
ment of the interests of the Divine kingdom. But 
we have also hinted in the last paragraph, that the 
kiftaence evcai of the most apparently humble of- 
fiees, may, from the beautifiil arrangements of Pro^ 
videnee, be perhaps equaDy efficacious and extensive 
with that which is commonly allowed to more eon-* 
spieoous stations ; — in order, however, to render tlAi 
mote iqppare&t, and at the same time to^ve a deaorei^ 
kudght into the wonderful arrangements of Divine 
Providence for the government of the affiurs of his 
kingdom,— *we must now attend to the IbUewing con^ 
siderations : 

In the first plaee, diat there are tm^ tvofs in 
whdidi the general advantage of the community may 
be proimited,-*-either direetfy or indireotlyy*— that in 
to sajr^ ekher by our own immAcliy^ exevtioni^, of 

VOL. I. E 
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by the influence which we can generate through the 
medium of others. We had formerly occasion to 
notice the imporiance of this distinction between di- 
rect and indirect means when speaking of the in« 
struments employed by Providence for the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of God, — and the same dis- 
tinction is worthy of notice in all our speculations re- 
specting the share which individuals may have in.the 
grand plans which Providence is carrying forward. 

There are thus, in every community, some indi- 
viduals who, from their talents or their place, have 
it in their power to prodiice an immediate or direct 
effect on the whole ; — such are the men who devise 
wise regulations, or who devote themselves to the 
task of seeing those regulations impartially observ- 
ed: — such also are the men who wield the strength 
of the state ; — ^the public teachers of wisdom ;-— and, 
lastly, those gifted minds, who, by their productions 
either of science or of art, are capable of giving a 
powerfiil and lasting stimulus to public improve- 
ment. 

But, then, it is evident, that the labours of these 
eminent individuals could not be rendered effectual 
without the co-operation of many others who think 
not of being their associates in their great schemes ; 
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—that even for the leisure which they enjoy, and 
for the means of carrying their schemes into effect, 
they are indebted to the secret, but indispensable 
labours of multitudes who have only in view their 
own immediate advantage ; — and that thus it is 
often impossible to say, whether a greater share 
in producing the final result is to be ascribed to 
those whose labours were the immediate causes of 
it, or to the more humble instruments, without whose 
co-operation the good that was in view could not 
have been achieved. 

This shows how far the most humble and unno- 
ticed exertions may go when they are carried on by 
the united labours of multitudes, each of whom is 
pursuing his separate aim, — ^but all of whose exer- 
tions point, though unknown to themselves, to <me 
remote and general purpose ; — and this consideration 
ought completely to satisfy even the humblest la- 
bourer, if he is really seeking, not his own gratifi- 
cation, but the eventual prosperity of that portion 
of the Divine kingdom in which he has his place. 

But, in the second place, we may carry this 
train of observation to a yet greater degree of nice- 
ty; — and considering the innumerable relations 
which bind together all the subjects of the Divine 
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proi^ed: by Diyiiie Pwvidwce for tM di^^iisum qfi 
ii;hatfeTej?goQd U.cJoijip, w« may assert^. tliafe'nQ map^ 
cftp^bk <>£ dgta^siy^g how ff^ tlie eH^t evei^^CKf biii: 
l^ast.coii^icmo^s a^ioDJSf may ex^ndirrror tp.w)||^ 
a, distance of time tbc^: ejBPqcts iQay b^perj^tui^t^f 

ThuB^^ for instan^se,, a parent: in carefully edilr 
ca|i9g aifamily^ iQ|t][ie nK)st. l^ui^^l^ sphere; of : lilipb 
mi^y.qqly h^^^ ii)i^ew, the( gratification^ of'hjbg owii: 
pi^njfcaL ffselingfi,. apd the ftiture establishment of^ 
his children in the world. But, how &eq$ient}y 4999: 
it^ hftpp^osi.th^ti^in process, of time^ ip4iyl4lia]£| .arise 
{r<m.eyeAit^€| humblest rfink;^ who become t^ie-spi^p^^ 
of blcis^ga tp a' vast multitude of their f(^o^Qr¥% 
tijyresj^-TT-aiid who cm.tell to what.an ext^t hW iOr 
8$fi;vcti9ns.or.his ca,res may yet perpetuate, t^^. mr 
4liQXVPP> "^1^ the good.princii^s wh^ch bf^ ipstilsr 
iQto.his.ijb^hWi'en^aife diflbsed^ ii\ the c^ursei of ivs^f 
through midtitud^s of his descendants^ o^'^ose^.e^*- 
i8t;fg^ce^h^:lt9dno tfaoji^t^ huit w^ are yet ey^vi* 
tually;indQ|)te^!tot.hjm.f^;Soa;Le><)f,tbe;bj^^ h]^p^ 
ifgp thi^iqin, ep^ into tbe lot of man? 

In^the same miLnne?) agoqd^eoiiimpfe, though e^^ 
hij^it^di by on^. living in tfa^ very humblest circvm^ 
sttuofxtsi, isfirogjaeptfyof thev^^highjsstrvajtoe, f^ 
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its 'inttofftiCe on the xxmdixct of men, o£ whosie obsefr- 
v^ifa, lie, wlioi^ that exi^ple, had no'thoii^t; 
^^'^^-andiye^hEps therie is no pei^s^ whohas been seal^ 
<mgly devoted to tbat -whioh is ^od, who libs liot 
felt how poVerfaDy hils hbonts have been sofport- 
ed b;^ ihe iecoHdction t»f the unnoticed Vrofth of 
^otfifl^ wbo, in a far hubibter sphere, yet seemed Ibo 
him, by thexir ^* w^ibs '^ jpatience and Ubdurs tif 
tevfe,^ U be indeed « the 'exc^bent %nes of the 

S^ tme is it, liiat n&si uie mfimate Tetstion whicn 
sabiults ^]»ong i£l the members of thb gveat finmfy 
of Odd) an infinity of channds have befen |>riDrvided 
for die diiitision x^ even the least-'bbs^rved of the 
good deeds wMdi ir^ may do ;-Hsnd bo hnxe also ii^ h^ 
ihht fSaeere is hence kio station so h)W^ in whidi k 
mmd isinearely intent on doing good Uiay not &ld 
oftportmutieB of gratifying to the nt^ost itl^ virtci" 
eiiB ambition. 

In truth, we are commonly much more under the 
iilflaende nf vanity ot selfidiilelsB^ thah of a ci^^ere 
cMite tb bib mOre extenlsiteLy iisefM> #hen ire ar^ 
actuated) at »iy time^ by an iifttense desire to leave 
die station in which Providence hai^ placed ii6^->^ 
eted diou^ ire flatter ourselves^ as an apolo^ for 
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our wishes, that we are anxious only to be more pro- 
ductive labourers in the great field of the Divine 
kingdom ; — and multitudes who have thus been per- 
mitted to gratify their own ambition, have ultimate- 
ly been forced to acknowledge that they only di- 
minished their power of doing real good by a change 
of circumstances, which, to their ill-judging vanity, 
seemed to promise very different results. 

In the last }>lace, our view of the beautiAil and 
infinitely wise provisions of the Divine kingdom will 
be yet much extended, by reflecting, that, as all the 
members of that kingdom constitute one body, or 
are intended to co-operate for one grand result, the 
places, — and gifts, — and wants, — and opportunities 
of the countless multitudes that compose this king- 
dom have been so ordered, that no two individu- 
als are in all respects alike, but that each has some 
want which others may supply, — and every one also 
some powers which may be of service to some 
others. 

If every individual had equal powers, each would 
be insulated and sufficient for himself, — ^but Grod has 
so constituted the talents, and so arranged the si- 
tuations of all creatures, that an infinite variety 
takes place in these corresponding with the infinite 
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multitude of the beings who occupy them; — and thus 
the whole are united into " one body'' equally by 
their points of agreement, and by their points of dif- 
ference, — and no man can say that he is altogether 
independent of the assistance which may be afforded 
by even the least gifted of his brethren. 



COINCIDENCE OF THE PEECEDING VIEWS WITH 
THE BEPBESENTATIONS AND DISCOVEBIES OF 
CHEISTIANITY. 

It is implied, in the views akeady presented, that 
every man is acting, not only for his own welfare, 
but for the general good, when he devotes himself 
to a.faithftd and persevering discharge of the trust 
committed to him by his station in Ufe ; — that in 
fiict we are " all members of one body,'' — ^the least 
conspicuous or apparently effective being, in reality, 
as necessary as the more distinguished; — and tht^t we 
arie commonly deceived by appearances, and by too 
partial modes of conception, when we suppose that 
the influence of the least conspicuous members is 
less important than that which belongs to those of a 
more apparently influential rank. 
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it hence &Uoirs, in the £xst phice, that ve basm 
bH great reason to be satisfied with the {daoe idhich 
Divine Proyidence, m its infinite wisdom, has as- 
signed us in the scheme of things; — that the proud^ 
kst in station or in talent have no reason to hiok 
with disdain on the xank or the endowments of Aose 
who are apparently least distinguished; — and that 
the humblest, on the other hand, are encouraged 
to believe, that if they could trace all their conduct 
to its ultimate relations, they should see no cause 
to envy the station of those who seem to hold the 
loftiest place in the arrangements of Providence, — 
or who, by their talents or their piety, seem to have 
Ae greatest share in promoting the grand interests 
of the Divine kingdom upon earth. 

No habit of thought can be better founded than 
this, or is more calculated to produce the most be- 
neficial effects on the minds of those to whom it has 
become fitmihar ;-^for it has a tendency toreccmcile 
lliem to all the dispensations of Providence, bodt 
in their own lots and in those of other men ;— -it re- 
I«esent8, indeed, the whole ftmily of God as << one 
body,^ of which each individual that lives is a mem- 
ber ; — and that beautiM unity and simplid^ «re 
thus given to the aspect ci the scheme of Fro- 
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Tideiice, which tt is at all times so deli^fM ib tHfe 
iMilgiiiatiaii and heari to perceiVe. 

These vie^s^ aceordingty^ couM not fail to pre- 
settt thetosdves to the fir^t exjntuilders of akr fUth, 
and to force themselves dn tlreir notice, amidst all 
tbdar meditations on the wonderful manifestaiions 
wUcfa Gody by them, was pleased to m^ke to the 
iiihabitants &( the earth. Inde^^ ill many pmsi^ 
of Scriptiirfe, wfe find suph ttews alltided to^ bt 
pibwe^rfully ^shibit^d i-^-^vA the whd6 of tbes^ m^ 
}m ^imsideted as su»MiQfed up ih the followifiig reacy 
MrSing e}tfa[or{at}6»[^ which is, at the i^me ti^dfe', Ah 
eKcdknt commentary on the wordsii prefixed to iMs 
portftdft of th^ woA. 1 Cor. iM. 14.— « Fo* tife 
fefody,?" si^s the Apostle, '^ is hot 6n^ liembery bttt 
mmy^ If the febt i^hdl say, becausi^ I ani fiOt t&ii 
hand, I mt not of the body ; i^ it lAierefore mt of 
Ad body ? A^ if the ear shiaU say, because I am 
fioif th^ eye, i frai not of th<e body ; is it therefore 
iM of ^ body P If the whole body wer^ a^ eye, 
#here w^re the hearing ? MF the wh(Je Were hearing, 
iflie!^ W^re thd smelling ? li\s^ now hath^ €k)d s^t 
Ae^ members evei^ one of litem m the body, ss6 it 
has p&ased hiflu » i • A nd the ey^ caimot say to the 
hand;, X^ have no need 6£ Ae^ ; ndfhev file head to 

£2 
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the feet, I have no need of you. Nay, much more, 
those members of the body, which seem to be feeble, 

are necessary. That there should be no schism 

in the body ; but that the members should have 
the same care one for another.^ 

But, in the second place, the duty of every man 
is no doubt to do well the offices of that peculiar 
station in life in which he has been placed, — and, 
by acting in this manner, he is best promoting also 
the more general interests of the commimity to 
which he belongs. At the same time. Providence 
has made us all " members of a body," or subjects of 
one great kingdom,-— and, by thus giving us a rela- 
tion to a common interest, has also pointed out to 
every man that it is his duty to act, not solely for 
his own benefit, but for the pubUc welfare ; and, 
consequently, that it is his duty thankfully to avail 
himself of any opportunities of advancing the more 
general interests that may be put in his way, even 
though these should not come under the more con- 
fined description of his peculiar duties. In short, 
every man should readily embrace all opportunities 
of promoting public plans, or of doing good on a 
great scale ; — ^and the poorest are not forbidden to 
give their co-operation also, in so far as it can go. 
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in the promotion of such works. Indeed, it is grace- 
ful and good to see even the poorest members of 
the community, not so entirely absorbed in their 
private interests, as to be indisposed to look with 
satisfaction on every improvement that seems to 
promise a better condition of ^^ the kingdom of God C" 
— and, perhaps, of all the systems of doctrine that 
were ever proposed to the understanding of man, 
Christianity is that which has the most obvious ten- 
dency to produce this becoming disposition even in 
the humblest and least ambitious minds. 

For the grand discovery of Christianity is that 
which relates to the appearance in this world of a 
bdng of high dignity among the Sons of God ; — 
who, however, sought not his own honour by his 
descent into our world, but the good of the whole 
of that family whose nature he thus condescended to 
assume, — and who, in one of the humblest and most 
suffering of all conditions, wrought out a great work 
for the happiness and well-being of all the families 
and of all the generations of men. 

And surely if it be proper, that " the same mind 
i^ould be in us which was also in Christ Jesus,^' even 
the humblest of his followers should, consider him- 
tself as called to be a fellow-worker with him in every 
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plm by which the happiness and improyemeiit of 
mankind, <m a great scale, may be promoted. 

This is the genius of Christianity in its purest 
and most expansive form. CShiist sought not hm 
own interest, but the good of all,*«^and though he 
is ^< the head of the body,^ and we are but inferior 
^' members,^ yet it is ecmsistent with our place «id 
relation as members, that each of us also should act 
f<^r the good of the whole. 

In the last place, the ^Um of Providmce, in so 
far as we see it, or have reason to eondude respect* 
mg its arrangements, is a progreaa^ scheme; — 
andy in accordance with this, it is the instructive le* 
presentation of Christianity, that our present eto* 
tions and trusts in the Divine kingdom are but^pr^* 
pttratory to future stations and more impwtant 
trusts in those greater portions of the same grand 
plan which are hereafter to be evolved. Hence the 
relation of an individual to the great interests of the 
kingdom of God, or his power of advaaM^g it, is 
not to be estimated solely from a view of the statm 
which he occupies at any parttcular moment^ or 
from the powers with which> undar one form of fab 
nature, he may be endowed, but from the relatioE 
of bis present place and powers to tliose future trusts 
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for which his present labours are preparatory, and 
with which they have an indissoluble connexion. 

Hence, again, another beautiAil light is thrown 
on the benevolent system in which we all hold our 
place ; — and hence the highest encouragement may 
be derived, even by the humblest minds, from the 
anticipation of those future trusts to which the faith- 
ful employment of their ^< one talent^ in this life is 
intended to conduct them. ^' For many,^ said our 
Saviour, whaoi qieakiiig (xf the fixture aUotments in 
the kiogdom of Ood, ^< many thai are first i^all be 
last, and the last first !^ And to those who have 
used well their one talent, the Master will at last say, 
^' Well done, good atid fidthful servants, ye have 
been fiuthfid over a few things, I will make you 
rulers over many things : enter ye into the joy of 
your Lord.*" 

This naturally leads us to speak of the trusts 
committed to individuals in ^^ the kingdom of God,^ 
which will, therefore, form the subject of considera- 
tion in the ensuing chapter. 
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III. 

TEUST COMMITTED TO INDIVIDUALS IN 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD ON EAETH. 



Matt. xxv. 14, 16. The kingdom of Heaven is 
as a man travelling into a far coimtry, who 
called his servants^ and delivered tmto them 
his goods. 

And umto one he gave Jive talents^ to another twOy 
and to another one ; to every man according to 
his several ability; and straightway took his 
journey. 



PBELIMINABY IDEA, THAT LIFE IS NOT SIMPLY A 
GIFT, BUT A TBUST. 

Thebe are two views which we may take of the 
situation of the various individuals on whom Ck)d 
has seen fit to confer the blessing of existence, — 
and whom he has distinguished by having given 
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them a place among the rational beings that people 
this portion of his dominions. 

The simplest and first view which we may take 
of their situation, is that which represents the ex- 
istence that has been conferred on them, solely in 
the light of a ^i/i5— offering them opportunities 
of enjoyment which it is their privilege to seize, 
and providing for the progressive advancement of 
their nature with a munificence which demands 
the warmest expressions of their thankfulness and 

joy- 

This first view of our situation in existence, how- 
ever, will by no means be found to exhaust all its 
peculiarities, or indeed to afford a satisfactory ac- 
count of its most characteristic aspects. Even in 
the case of a gift received by one man from another, 
there is commonly some idea of obligation attached 
to the reception of the gift ; — and when we take a 
wider and more complete view of our condition in ex- 
istence, — as beings who have been raised from non- 
existence to so distinguished a place in the dominions 
of God, — gifted with so many fine powers of contem- 
plation and of action, — and looking forward to yet 
grander displays of the wonderftd works of God 
than even those which are presented to us by the 
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sfrangements, however beautiful and magnifioeiit, 
amidst which we are at present placed,^-^we shidl 
find the whole aspect of our condition, with all the 
powers and opportunities and means of action that be^ 
Img to it, assuming a new cfaarader to cmr thoiq^hts, 
— and presenting itself, in one tinited view, at not 
merely an act of Divine goodness and b&unip fyr 
which we have reason to be thankAil, and which 
we are foolish if we do not make available for all 
attainable enjoyment,-^but as a trusty for the due 
management of which we are responsible, — a sphere 
of duties which may be well or ill fulfilled^ and ac- 
c(»*ding to our fulfilment of which we are entitled 
to honour and applause as faithful occupiers of our 
trust, or to shame and degradation as beii^ who 
have been unworthy of one of the most sacred de- 
posits which the Disposer of all lots eould haVe 
committed to us. 

Indeed, so inseparaUy is this mor^d aspeet of our 
condition connected with every just view of its cha-' 
racteiifitic peculiarities and essential nature, that it 
ia not possiUe to think ot the situation of any hu- 
num being, without feeli^ that he has duties ia 
perform in whatever rank of fife he is jdaced, whidr 
he cannot neglect without incurring shame and ruin. 
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iinrilfhr {icoper Aichatrge of which cantesluin for* 
muni in that pragromdvie oonarse lie has been mdnii- 
ed to run. Bat duties to be perfinmedy^-ai lace to 
be run,—* s^ere of acthrity to he £lled,^«*^bl]g»- 
tioBS to be disdutrged, — ^tfaese and ail fflnMar &rmB 
of speech imply the essentially moral chainctn* and 
reBpooMibie condilaon of our situation in existence; 
«-«^«nd as all human language is pervaded by wbA 
tsftma of speedi^'-^ond all the sentiments of men, 
both in rdBecluig on their own cotidint, and ill 
pasmg aenteoce en the behaTionr of each other, 
imply the propriety of such forms of expreBsion and 
of the modes of thought which they are anphy^ 
ed to denote, it is plain, that the human mind has 
been w fbiODed, as insdnctively to admit this moral 
aspect of our condition in aJl its habitual and most 
fimjiiir modes of speedi and of estimatioa^ 

It is quite true, at the same time, that though 
tins is the general and indeed unaToidable aspect 
under which life presents itself to us,->-*Ae Taryii^ 
impulses under which the human mind is at all nm^ 
ments placed, and by the operation of which its 
perceptions are constantly modified and debased, 
aise too apt to prevent the generality of mankind 
fieom gaining any definite impression of this peculiar 
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aspect of. their situation, as . the guiding impulse 
of their feelings and conduct ;^-and that the . best 
and happiest state in which any mind can exist, is ex- 
actly that which raises it superior to these acciden- 
tal and misleading views, — ^and which disposes it 
habitually, and with fine and piue feeling, to con^ 
eider its own peculiar station in this world, and 
those of all the individuals who come under its ob- 
servation, as ^rt^«^«. committed to each of them by 
the Supreme Disposer, — ^trusts beautifully suited to 
jbheir individual powers and relations, and which 
carry in them, according as they are well or ill dis- 
charged, a promise of yet greater things which are 
hereafter to be awarded to those who have been 
either << faithftd or unprofitable"^ servants in this 
first stage of their being. 

This fine moral perception,*— this disposition to 
look at our station in existence as &great trust com- 
mitted to us by God, is accordingly the first import- 
ant object to be gained by every man for himself, — 
and to be secured for all other men by those who 
seek their true welfare ; — and life will never assume 
to any man its sublimest aspect, nor have its duties 
fulfilled in the most effectual manner, till this mode 
of considering it has become the habitual and fa- 
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vourite fonn according to which all his thoughts ar- 
range themselves. 



WH£SEIN CONSISTS THE PARTICULAR TRUST COM- 
MITTED TO INDIVIDUALS. 

If, after having gained the general impression of 
the essentially moral aspect of the condition of man 
in this world, we proceed to inquire, what is the 
particular trust committed to each individual, which 
he is called especially to discharge with fidelity, and 
for his conscientious use of which he is responsible 
to the Supreme Disposer, — ^the answer flows direct^ 
ly from the general view presented in the preced- 
ing section, — ^namely, that his trust consists in every 
thing that distinguishes his peculiar situation in 
existence from that of every other partaker of the 
same nature, — ^from that of every other occupier of 
a similar place in this portion of the empire of God. 

The mere quantity or kind of intellectual power 
by which an individual may be distinguished, — ^to 
which, by the peculiar forms of human speech, the 
epithet of talents has commonly been appropriated, 
constitutes but a portion of the general trust with 
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whidi each man is i]iTe6ted>; tod tho«^ii tkftt in 
itself is in every case an important jptett tsf tile Irast, 
it neither comprises the whole, nor perhaps, in most 
cases, the most important part of that particular ta- 
lent which has been given us to improve. At least 
It is certain, that an individuid may be gifted with 
but a iaoderate share of intellectual energy, and yet 
he fiBcei in such a Mtiaiion of iafliieBce,-^haye so 
BMHiy others d^endent 4m his conduct, — and be 
dfHS) in his whdle statioui so influential a member 
df %he Divme kingdom, ^hat his merely intellectual 
j(p&B, when newed apart from the other attributes 
ef his eondkioB^ assume the aspect of but a very 
subordkiAt^ fraodon ^ his whole amount of i^ 
i^ottttbility. The powar which a man has of maniM- 
ging what toe comnKmly csdled the circtMsiance^ 
amidst whidi he is ptaoed, is^ in most cases, a far 
More Comdex and itifluenttal part of his general tirust^ 
than the mere quantity or kind of mentiU power 
whicdi he possesdes ; and a prudent and ooiiBdbn*> 
tioos mlm» irith wety Iknited giftd ef understanding, 
may be m a condition to do a fiir greater quan- 
tity of good, and thus mo/te extensively and per- 
manently to promote the interests of the Divine 
Idagddm in the world, than if, without this direo^ 
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tiott of decumstaneos, he had been* gifted m%h » 
&t ]XK»:e splen^d assesiblage ef mTentive er kiftel* 
tectaal pQwers« 

He preceding remarks have been^ madHEr* witb m 
▼iew^ driefly te t&e removal rf l^ fiJlacj, of a very 
obvioiis kind md^ed, which originates in tibe appo- 
priadon of the word ^< talents'^ to the merely intek 
lectual peeuliMities by which men are distinguifibed) 
fiom eaeh cMiher^^^^Mid &om the consequent, disposi^ 
tion to regard tliese mental powers as the most im>. 
portant or chacacteristic pasts of the trust committee^ 
to us individually; There is, however^ a oonsidera*. 
tioui which seems still, mose important, for ^latding 
us. to attain a simple and compseheiisive ideaiof the 
sul]^t we are reviewing* 

La discourrangout religious, or mcnaL- topics, it ia 
usual with us, when we have to do with a sulgect 
which exists in nature ia a: comjdex and. entire. fonn» 
to. break, down the consideration, of it- into distLoct 
groups of.ideas,--^tfaer with; the purpose of gaining: 
a dear conceptioa ofajsutgecfcwMchJn itself is com*^ 
plex,— or, perhaps,, in most cases, rathec with dift 
vi0w of enabling us to conduct ourt vecjr. limited.and 
perplexed trains of thought in a: mare methodical 
and apparently scientific nunmet; Na4;uie presents 
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her productions in united groups, or in grand and 
simple, though variously changing forms ; but the 
understanding of man, especially when employed in 
discussing the arrangements of nature by the help 
of words, is of a very limited and artificial structure ; 
— and much of the simple grandeur of the actual 
arrangements of the universe is accordingly lost to 
our view, merely from this habit of breaking them 
down, in our usual trains of thought, into such dis- 
tinct and insulated aspects, as may afford greater 
&cilities for the usual modes of human discussion, 
and the peculiar forms of human speech. 

In sped^ing, for instance, of the trust committed 
to any individual,^-4U3 a moral and responsible being, 
who has been gifted with varied powers, and holds 
his place on this magnificent earth, — ^and as one of 
a vast multitude of beings having similar powers, 
and occupying a corresponding station in the king- 
dom of God, — ^we may, with the view of discoiusing 
in what we think a more lucid or scientific manner, 
break down the one complex conception of his ge- 
neral trust into a variety of forms according to our 
peculiar modes of conception, or the particular pur- 
pose we have in view, by ^the discussion in which, 
at the time, we are engaged. 
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Thus we may propose to consider the trust com- 
'mitted to any man as made up of his powers of 
body,— of his mental talents,— of his particular sta- 
tion in life,— of his connexions with other individu* 
als,— of his reli^ous education and knowledge, — 
and of the influence which he possesses, by means 
of these, of guiding the conduct and determining 
the opinions of other men. 

Or, by grouping the ideas in a simpler and more 
comprehensive form, — ^we may consider his trust as 
consisting,— first, of his own nature, with all its pow- 
ers, whether physical or intellectual, — secondly, of 
the station which he holds in life, and by which his 
sphere of activity is distinguished from that of all 
the other stations occupied by the multitude of hu- 
man beings amidst whom he is placed, — and, lastly, 
of his relation to the various other individuals with 
some of whom he is more nearly and with others 
more remotely connected, according as they stand 
to him in the connexion, — of relatives,— of neigh- 
bours,— of fellow-citizens,— or of members of the 
universal kingdom of God, — ^but upon whose inte- 
rests, in some of these respects,' he is capable of 
making some impression. 

The same general idea of the trust committed to 
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an indi^uai migiirt; be broken doim mta many 
other disAaet groups of ideas or fdnns of eoneepdott^ 
--HSDme raore> csomprebensive aad salirik^toiy Aas 
otiieiv***^^ <90]iie senrmg better thaxt othem fiNr 
gmi^ fisteifiky to the eraploymeBt of tboee teams of 
rea80imig,--<nrpeT]iaps only totheuseof tfaoee term* 
of art,— by meaas of which our usual diseoizrsefr or 
these, and indeed on all similar subjects^ $xe, eon^ 
dueted. 

These general divisions might again be bvoieni 
doTm into subordinate dislinetioiis. If, for zastmee, 
Ire choose to take ihe last-meistkmed! dmcdon^ we 
might then proceed to coBsider the eirtire natote of 
man as: capable of being conradered undes its difibt- 
ent attributes of hg^tj-^^purity,-— ^and strength ;-^ 
and we dmrald then point out the oUiigaition impcwed 
CBL him. df gaining finr himself the jtistest and mosi 
aaibfBLCtovy* ideas of his situation) and hopes in- easml^ 
esBce which lie is capable of attain]»g;-<-his oUiga* 
tioB, alsoy e£ not only avdding all gross sin, but rf 
eaacrying his nefinement of purpose and of feeling as 
&T as is compatible with the essential infirmity and 
Kmitatioa of hia natuTe,-^and, lastly, his obla- 
tion to exercise becoming confidence in the bene- 
▼elbnt diapoflitiyc«& of the Beii^ who fermed^ Urns-— 
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aad in the consequent progvess of his nature to con- 
slantIy<^adT»Eicing degrees of happiness and perfec- 
tiozt.-'^Bo far with respect to his own nature, which 
was the first part of the general division of his trust. 

We should then proceed, in the second place, to 
comdder more partictdarly, — ^the peculiar station as- 
signed him in U£e,'*-^r diat dkitmct sphere of activity 
by which he is extinguished from all the other in- 
dividuals by whom he is surrounded ;-^nd it would • 
evidently be possible to present so many different^ 
aspects. of this his peculiar station as might best ac- 
cord with the purpose for which we had undertaken : 
the^diseussion of the subject. 

In the same manner, we might proceed to the 
consideration of his relation to the other human be- 
ings with whom, in nearer or more remote connexion, 
he is ^aced by Providence in a situation of mutual 
influence ;^^nd this would naturally lead us to the 
discussion of the various dut^s, — ^belonging to do- 
mestic life,*-*to our situation as neighbours and 
firibnds,-^to our connexion with the unfortunate,-^ 
to our relation to those who are oxa fellow-citizens, 
or subjects of the same political government,— ^^nd, 
lastly, to all who bear the same nature, and on whose 
interests we can have any influence ;-^hso that the 

VOL. I. 
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whole train of the charities of the Gbspel would 
thus be brought under our review, in their applica- 
tion to the peculiar condition of him whose obliga- 
tions we were considering. 

All this has been given as a specimen of the man- 
ner in which such subjects might be treated, or are 
commonly discussed, — and as an instance of the dif- 
ferent forms in which the same complex arrange- 
ment may be grouped, or may be subdivided into 
stiU more particular modes of thought. 

But what I have here particularly in view, is to 
suggest, from the whole of this account, that it is 
not thus that Nature has actually presented her ar- 
rangements to the view of man, — nor is it in these 
broken forms that her harmonious and infinitely-ex- 
tended combinations are carried on. She has, for 
instance, given to each individual of her rational ' 
creatures a trust, for the due management of which 
that individual is responsible ;— ^but that trust is one 
complex and finely-adjusted arrangement, embra- 
cing, not the nature, — the station, — and the relations 
of each individual as separate and distinct parts of 
her gift, — ^but these in their joint and mutually ad- 
justed relation to each other, and as forming alto- 
gether that lot in existence by which the entire si- 
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tuation of every one man is distinguished from that 
of every other. 

When, therefore, we are asked, what is the trust 
committed to each individual in the kingdom of 
God upon earth, — ^we are now prepared to say,— re- 
verting to this combined view of the actual arrange- 
ments of nature,-— that that trust comprises every- 
thing in his situation by which, as amoral and active 
being, he is distinguished from all the rest of his 
fellow-men ; — ^it is precisely that which makes him 
what he is and what he can do,— and for a perfect 
knowledge of which his own heart and feelings will . 
be to him a far more satisfactory monitor than the 
minutest discussion which could be given to him of 
his trust by the wisest and ablest of those who could 
undertake for him such a task. 

And this presents to us a view of the wonderful 
wisdom of Providence, which ought not to pass 
without notice. — It is the arrangements and discus- 
sions of human ingenuity alone that are comphcated, 
and that give to the great combinations of nature, 
in so far as oxa interest, at least, in these combina- 
tions is concerned, their appearance of perplexity ; 
— the combinations of nature, on the contrary, are 
characterized by perfect harmony of adjustment and 
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unity of .plaa;-TTaiid the humblest individual^ if .he< 
is disposed to find out his obligations, and consci^iK^ 
tioualy.tQ avail himself of them,, is as adequate to 
the discovery aa the. most sagacious and enlightened. 
—^Provided the moral feeling be fine,-^and that may 
be the case in the humblest as well as in the most 
exalted condition of lif&^that feeling will point! 
with /uneiring certainty to the whole sphere of du- 
ties committed to the individual in whom it resides; 
— and withi equal distinctness it will also inform 
Imxki — that the faithfiil discharge of all that makes 
him wh^Ui' he peouliady is in life, is the trust ei^>e^ 
ciaEy .committed to his management^^^^uid with the 
successful oc unfortunate discharge of which* his hap^ 
piness or mifiery in exist^ice is connected. 



INFINITE VARIETY IN THE TRUSTS COMMITTED 
TO INDIVIDUALS. 

Thiftis. finely peipted/ out by- our Lord in the. 
wonk of the parable.which we have prefixed, ta this 
chapter. " To one,'*' says he, ^^ the master gave 
five talents, to another two5 and to. anoth». one; to 
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trvery ^mtti acocnding ^ to Hbis uewenl 'Mlitf'; ^*ftiid 
8lra%htwayri»ok ins jovattvy.'" 

• Sa much, indeed, is rarietyldiandtmstic' of all 
tile givoducttoiiff of Diriae iHsdom, diat nor twiy Bpe- 
wnens^-even of^the iiiiniitei^tt)f the vcnrks «f na- 
Inre^'liearin tiU respects die ^saoe chaMcter, or ate 
marked by the same properties ;-*'''eTery' leaf of 4he 
fiireBt lias peodiaritte? distifigmshis^'it fipom ^eyery 
other^^'Maird thepowersand destinies ofaQ llviog 
'mreaturesare pervaded by the same nMii&jBtliticms 
«f a oonCriVance ^hich is boimdlbssriD its iftommiOB 
«8 i»dl .as infiiiite- in* its^ range. 

We:fiiid,»ocordiiigly, the same lanTi pervading the 
destinies: of die Ugher orders of *^ moral and intellect 
tnal bcing8',*^iiis<teiich, that, of :all Ae myriads' diat 
haye existed, — ^that now exist,— -or that are e%«t to 
he caBed/into ^exisCoice, ino two will eyerbe found 
vfaose entire cfaaBaeters coincidej««-Jor whose course 
of dnty and of trialiis precisely the same. 

Every man has Aosvcfailraetet, orpowerrofmind 
end diBpositioas' of ^ heart, peeuliar "to lumsdf, and 
^srring'to distinguish- him from evenrthose^ that are 
most nearly related to him in alt^other respects ;^-^ 
^every^manralso'has a sphere of duty ass^aedihtti 
-wfaidKtkRas^'iiot'in every tespeet ^curreipond ^wiili 
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that whidi is occupied by any other individual of 
his fellow-creatures; — and, in the same manner, 
every person has relations to other human beings, 
by which his duties, and the opportunities given for 
the display of his affections, are varied from those 
that characterize the lot of all the other members of 
the great fSunily of man. 

The fact we are endeavouring to point out is in- 
deed indisputable, and it is one which, — ^whether con* 
templated in regard to the subordinate portions of 
the workmanship of God, or in respect of the duties 
and stations of living agents, is fitted to' extend, to 
an immeasurable range, our conceptions of the vast 
scheme of Divine Providence, — and of the boundless 
goodness and wisdom by which all its parts are per- 
vaded. 

The three following observations, liowever, are 
important, — and are indeed necessary to be kept in 
view, if we would have a satisfactory conception of 
this peculiarity of the Divine scheme. 

In the furst place, — ^that in every instance there is 
a fine adjuistment between the powers of each indi- 
vidual and the station assigned him for the exercise 
of these powers; — ^that his history at anyone mo- 
inent'of its progress has also a divinely-ordered re- 
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lation to other and future portions of it, which the 
ceaseless lapse of time is to evolve ; — and that the . 
farther we extend our view of the entire relations of 
our difiPerent lots, or the wider our experience of the 
dispensations of Divine Providence towards each of 
us becomes, the nCiore reason do we see for admiring 
that faultless wisdom and unfailing goodness which 
have at all times made all the parts of our lot to 
** work together for good.*" 

In the second place, — ^that the true grandeur of. 
the plan of Providence is only perceived, when we 
think that the purposes of Divine Providence are 
brought about, over the wide extent of his universal 
kingdom, and throughout all the lapse of everlast- 
ing ages, by the direction of all particular events 
towards one general and divinely-contrived result. 

In the third place,— that infinitely varied as the 
lots of the individuals of mankind are, each indivi- 
dual is able to say for himself what is the peculiar 
sphere of duty with which he has been intrusted ; — 
or that, provided the sense oi duty is properly 
awakened in an individual, it will enable him,^- 
even though he should be stationed in the lowest 
rank; and gifted with the humblest powers, — ^to find 
out with great accuracy his whole course of duty 
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even to its minutest and finest ramifications. This 
observation coincides with that already made isk caa^ 
eluding the preceding section of this chiq^c,*— bat 
, it is sufficiently important, to admit of being repeat- 
ed, under a variety of aspects,*— and confinned by 
distinct proofs. 



MEN APPAEENTLY LEFT TO THEIE OWN MANAGE- 
MENT OF THEIR INDIVIDUAL TRUSTS. 

The idea-sdeeled by our Lord for Ids Parable of 
the Talents, wfaliih we ate now assuming: as the foitn- 
.dati(m of these: remarks,— « finer or moie luminevis 
idea of hipnan duty and human ^ligation, never 
having beat given by any ojbher teadber-y*-is l^t of 
a master ^^ who- caUed to hnn.his servants, and de- 
livered unto them .his goods ;'*'-Taiid having given 
unto one five, and to imofdier two, and to another 
one, hes^wij^tway,'^ saysoitr Lord, ^'^ took hk jour- 
ney into a far cauBtry.'' 

The fact accordingly is, that manUnd seem to 
:be.left entirely, to ::their own discretion in the-ma- 
rm^^nent of the jiruiNbs, jbbat have been committed to 
lh(9n ;«T-they<^are)iibeed amiditc(die: t^nptiatkna and 
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sfiiBsiiltRBtfaatmirroimd didn on ertdry aide, but 
^ffidi upoweifulrfeeliiig^ at^tfae^sametime^ofifae'aw- 
-Mnseapoiisibility tibat attsdies to the fulfilmeiit of 
.their tnMt^--*<irh]Ie, he who has imposed' that trust is 
hmaUe to .8eii8e^----A]Ml aeems only tahaTe mtimat- 
€dcdKt9.at:anmdefinite time, he ^ will yet come to 
^^Jabevocount of Jxia servants,^ and to appoortimixuito 
.them^thenrtnecompenBe accotdii^ to their defterts. 

And.thereis no qtiet»tion, that it is tibia idea'«f 
^kfaeir beinig uDobserred by the^e of a Masterj^^^^ho 
ande^ seems :to them to ha^e ^^gone intoarfar coun- 
tiy,^«^in tttherjurotrds, it is their apparent liability to 
mo iaamediateteflponBibility; that so often induces men 
4xriiet as if no-acoount would ever be taken df- their 
jeonduct)— »«ndrthat, even in the'^case 'of moee con- 
fdentiauB mien, renders their perception of the'great- 
iMss and stnctoess. of their trust sometnnes ao weak 
jBdmrniAttential. In tsasea of greater ddbasement,-— 
«r of moterpsactised crime^«*-^t:i8 jJso this apparent 
movali of ctbe witness of-diexr Jtoti^is that some- 
times incHaeS'thejaimieritorlMlieire i^tfaat noJaooomit 
Miliei[er)lie demanded^— ^andrthat he may ecuise- 
quently indulge in all the follies which his own rwoy- 
md'And vioiou8; p re p em il fesmMy aeeaeioaoUyrsug- 
-gestrtoiUm. 
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But a juster and wider view of our nature' and of 
our situation in existence, will' convince us,<^that 
' here, also, as in all the other parts of the conduct 
of Providence, we may trace the provisions of a 
wisdom which only appears more wonderful and per- 
fect the more accurately we observe its manifestations. 
In fact, the whole nature of man, as a moral' and 
accountable being, would have been changed, had 
he not been thus left apparently to the unobserved 
employment of the trust committed to him ; — and 
there is mercy as well as wisdom on the part of Ood 
in having so ordered the situation of man, that the 
discharge of his task assumes to him the aspect' ra^ 
ther of a choice of his own free will, — than of an im- 
perative command which he dared not disobey,— and 
from the voluntary adoption of which he would, by 
this constant inspection of his Lord, have been of 
necessity precluded. By the actual arrangements 
of Providence, ' a course of duty ' becomes not so 
much a task, — as a labour of lovcj which the heart 
gratefully embraces,— and by means of which it de- 
lights to signify its affection to a kind and merdfol 
parent. 

Indeed by far the noblest virtues of the hunum 
character are connected with this fine ordination ; — 
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for it is hence only that opportunity is given for the 
exercise of fiiith, — and patience, — ^and conscientious 
perseverance,— and of that good hope which, amidst 
all outward appearances, is full of trust in the final 
appointments of Providence ; — and hence also it is, 
that in this very trial of his patience a good man 
finds an increasing assurance that his reward, though 
long delayed, is only augmenting in its value, — and 
that <^ when his Lord cometh,^ he wiU signally dis^ 
tinguish him as his *^ faithfiil servant/^ 

This also, then, is another pleasing view of the 
arrangements of Providence and of the situation of 
man as a moral being, which well deserves to be 
made fiuniliar to our minds by careful study of it, 
— and especially by a conduct regulated at all tunes 
by its intimations. — For this is ^^ that faith which 
overcometh the world,'' — " the substance of things 
hoped for,— -the evidence of things not seen.'' 



OUR FUTURE STATION IN EXISTENCE DEPENDS ON 
THE MANNER IN WHICH WE DISCHARGE OUB 
PRESENT TRUST. 

When the Master called unto him hisservants to 
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tiikeaceoiuiitf^ -tbeirfidelity^ ^f Sie.&^dxiwta him 
,ljb^tliiid|seGeiy^d.£Y«talente, WeUrdo^eygQod.and 

fhingS) I will make thee rjiler over isaa^y, things : 
€(|it^ tbQU:iat^ the jay of thy Land.'" 

^^ Healop that bad received two talwtSr^aiiiQaiid 
md) iKntd) dtpAi ddiTevoibt :i»M;or»e rtwo .tal§B^ : 
t»ehoId) rl have ^unod (two o&»v ital^nts ^hsmd^ 
them. rHis Lord >;aid uAto bhn, W^ell- dwe^ thou 
good and faithfiilis^ryant ; thou bti9t^ h^iir:&idiiiil 
over a few thiqgs, I wfll va^kfi ,thejB-nilernver.tiiany 
IjtuBgs : e»ter iiim i«H) JJie j<y of t^ Lewd " 

The trust eonuliittcii/to eac^ji^yjdaalim Aerp^- 
j^ent life being thM3 net m^ 9fmem ^^^fnymmU 
^ A statioiirof fq»eae, but a> sphere of Jietive ,4uty 
ifbiob h^iavcsp^ed to fiU^-rfendby t]i»jdue£aI6faneiit 
of rurhichxhe^r^s #lso- the-honour; and.thehafqpmas 
that are c(MnpeleQt to hia .oosiditiiMH-me af e taught 
by the language and spirit of the parable to believe, 
that a similar rule obtains -tteeughout all those fu- 
ture stages of existence on which we have yet to 
enter; — ^that the'Heaven for which we are authorised 
to hope is not, consequently, a place exempt from all 
active exertion, — ^but a higher station among those 
•fOHUrts of God ^ho raae tbeaiilifiifljir descdbad as 
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lisvijag always <^ deliglDted to do his commaad- 
limits r— ?aiid as the kiiigdom of God is carried &r- 
waid, tfarous^out all worlds, Hby 1^ iastrraBeBtality 
of those living ag^its with whom he has peeked his 
dominimis, — and happiness and hinaieiiraieihe prises 
of those (mly-who aeqmt thewselTes fisdthfiilly in 
their tirust, — ^the glmous object proposed to us by 
Gbistianity is that of securing, by a due dischaige 
of the duties of our present station, far more ^x 
oatems powers of promoting hii^iness and order, 
—^.loftier station mnong the countless hosts of the 
ohecfieat duldren of 6od,--4i^rider view of those 
grand anmng^nients by means of which the, vast des- 
tinies of theumyerse are' c«»ied fi^^ard,*— and the 
consequent ^oymeiM:^ in our o^m cases, of such 
moasnxes of happiness tmi ^ly ^* .as the eye of 
man has never se^i, nor his ^ar hes0d, norbisima- 
gmalion is i^apable of conceiving."" 

This is a beautifiil and <a captiv^tiiig idea, which 
ought to be made familiar to our minds by froqiient 
contemplation of it;--*'for :it tends totenUvgerimmfi^ 
«aiably our omceptiens of the extent aiyd. gwn- 
deur of iliose arrangemente by •^iwhich tbil^ 'Viaibie 
and inrisibfe axe connected,— 'and bQiuidjmto;oiieffr«- 
fectnsyBfcem. It afoda also a Jne ilIustifttion,4>f the 
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pure and just principles which pervade the moral 
i^epresentations of the Founder of Christianity, — and 
it presents the only idea of our future station in exist- 
ence that is fitted to engage the affections of our 
hearts, — and consequently to render our exertions 
to secure that station persevering and cheerfiil. 
. All ova particular conceptions respecting the ac- 
tual arrangements of the future world must, from 
the very nature of our present powers, be erroneous 
and unsatisfactory ;— and there is only a misconcep- 
tion of the proper field of human speculation re* 
specting such subjects whenever we attempt to ascer- 
tain what is the precise nature of those combinations 
amidst which our fiiture race in Heaven is to be 
run. All these are spectUations merely which may 
occasionally amuse the minds of the philosophic and 
inquisitive,<^and which will be pursued in difierent 
manners, — and by the help of diflferent symbols, 
— according to the varying tastes and powers with 
which men are endowed,— or according to the just- 
ness and extent of their views respecting the rela- 
tions which subsist between our present visible sta- 
tion in existence, and that future invisible system 
which our present powers are not fitted to survey,-^ 
and of which, indeed, we can only at present form 
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some anak^cai notions daived firom the objects by 
which we are surrounded on earth. 

All such speculations, then, belong exclusively to 
the domain of philosophy and of excursive curiosity. 
They are harmhaa exercises of the mind when not 
pushed beyond the bounds of sober inquiry, nor 
permitted to generate a spirit of presumption,— -and 
they may even be useful^ by lifting the mind above 
ordinary cares,-— and enabling it, occasionally, to gain 
a more distinct perception of those principles which^ 
under all variety of arrangements, must pervade the 
entire extent of the Divine dominions.— But the 
slightest acquaintance with the limited nature and 
peculiar character of our present powers, ought to 
satisfy us, that all such speculations must also' be 
entirely hypothetical, — and that' the most enlight- 
ened minds are equally incapable, with the least 
instructed, of forming any just conception of those 
future wonders which are only to manifest them- 
selves, when our connexion with time has ceased, 
— ^to the enraptured view of " the pure in heart.*" 

But, amidst all this ignorance and this limitation 
of our view,— there is' one topic respecting which we 
have perfect assurance,*-*-and that assurance is suffi- 
cient for bur satisfaction,— so long as our curiosity is 
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e<mfio.€d to such objects as ace practieal in their na- 
ture, and as fall within the s^ere of our legitimate 
desire. The peint respecting which this assurance 
has-been given us is, that we ar^ each of^^us now 
occupyii^a tmst which, according as it is well or ill 
fulfilled, is to influ^ce ourr&te hereafter. Higher 
oTOlenee than revery human heart has of this truth 
^eiMiId not.havebeen given to it by the votee of a Mes- 
aaaget firomrBteaven ; — ^for it is not merely the lan- 
guago of-reveiation upon this subject, but -it is the 
inepresstble . dictate of all those deep and sdemn 
feelu^whixji.lie.at the bottom of the huniMi heart ; 
--*^nd:it accords with all our eaq»emiice of that pro- 
gressive race which, even in this first iSlage of our 
existence, we have been appointed to run. A pisos 
niind5-*-unactuated but by the feeliiigs of piety ;-^ 
and by a desire to comply with their dictates^-^needs 
no more but this for its supportin^^ every work of 
patience and labour of love T^— nand 'Ifais.^ssunuice 
iaas^per&et as any intimaldonrthat isan beooneeived 
as made to man is- capable of becoming. 

.Hethatdoeswdlhispart in tune is entitled to 
«zpect,**^uid ciDnot divest ^himself of -the eiqpecta- 
tiony^that ihis present fidelity shall heeeaflter be 
cnmiedj«athh(Hiour;^^<«adhe whohasfiHledtin.his 
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tmst also feels, diat in that faiKue hekas an eanest 
of a:yet greater failuie wliicklieris ilestmed to in- 
cur. Tliis is the unqpiestionable. langui^e of seli- 
ipon, coxi^nned by all the sentiments of the fan- 
nan hearty and by the whole analogy of human. af- 
:fius8 ;«-»and dus assurance is^peifect, and is also saf- 
£cient-fiNr its purpose,— ^whateverphaloeo]^: may 
^pecidate respecting the precise character of those 
future Arrangements amidst whidi the immortal 
oQurse of the human soul is to benm, and its priie 
of glory and happiness to be gained. 



DEFECTIVE NOTION ENTERTAINED BY THE GENE- 
KALITY OF MEN RESPECTING THE VALUE OF 
THEIR TRUST. 

The parable on which we arecommiaitingiis ob- 
viously constructed with an eqiecial reference to the 
mistake of him, who conceived that his ^^ one talent^ 
was too infflgaificant a trust to be worthy of oecupy- 
mg much of his attention ;-^-4md if we attend to 
the senlaments of the gen^rati^ of men--of all raidEs 
JMsd degrees of ^idowmenty-^ei|>eetang their respon- 
aibility for dieir trust, we ahaUbe satisfied thatf our 
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Lord has pointed out, by this feature of his dis- 
course, the prevailing defect in the moral appre-/ 
hensions of by far the greater number of the hu- 
man race. It is quite true, indeed, that men can 
scarcely be reproached with entertaining a low esti- 
mate of the importance of their talent, in so far as 
its use may be made subservient to their own tem- 
poral interest or worldly advancement ; — ^btit even 
those who occupy the most influential stations in 
life seem not unfirequently to think that they have 
but little for which they must give an account con^ 
sidered as moral subjects of the Divine kingdom ; — 
and the vast multitude who fill the inferior places of 
society are always disposed to believe, that, provided 
they can prevent themselves from falling from their 
place, they have nothing respecting which they are 
called to believe that it may be used for a greater 
and more extensive advantage. 

This, however, is exactly the error of him who 
<^ hid his talent in the earth ;^ — and the parable 
is fitted to suggest to every human being, when 
tempted by such low thoughts of his responsibility, 
the following considerations :— In the first place, that 
be our talent little or great, it has not been altoge- 
ther of our own choosing, but has come to us by 
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the appointment of a Being who is of infinite wis- 
dom and perfect goodness, — and who often works 
out the most important results by the instrumenta- 
lity of the most apparently insignificant means. 

In the second place, that we may be forming a 
very erroneous estimate of therm/ value of our 
trust when we suppose it to be of so very trifling 
and unprofitable a kind,^— because we judge merely 
from, what immediately strikes our nptice, and ga^ 
ther our conclusions firom a very limited and partial 
view of consequences. But all events flow into each 
other, and the universe is one vast system of con- 
nected energies ; — ^innumerable channels are thus 
provided by Divine Providence for giving effect 
even to the most apparently insignificant good which 
we may do ;•— and though our talent may seem there- 
fore to us to be but small, by neglecting its use we 
may be interfering widi a vast amount of happiness 
which God intended, by our instrumentality, to have 
wrought out, in his own secret and wonderful ways, 
for the good of his universal kingdom. 

In the third place, be our talent as uninfluential 
in itself as we choose to consider it,— it is, however, 
0very thing to its ; — ^and if God has dealt with us — 
in dispensing to us bur trust,— as a hard master, there 
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is only, in this condderation, a fiiore aiu&penBahle 
^yigation imposed on us to employ oar ttust nidi 
Jdelity, — ^that we may not be focmd tor haTe been 
altogetlier << unprofitable senFant8^''--«4»id that no- 
tlung may be left tmdonerby us, on wbidi so great 
^an issue dependa asF that<of our fbtuieistalion in^ die 
loQ^gdom of God. 

.It is folly, dien, in aay-man, be bis plaeeor oon- 
isidevationinlifew^atitmay, to suppose that the 
talent comnutted. tolmn is of too small i m p o r ta u ic e 
looccupy bis regard ; — fi^r that talmt, howeTerpoor 
in ; his eyes, may be of r mush greater ralnethan 
Jieis eapaUe of estimating; — and, at all tfrants, 
.dtoughm itself, of the veiy lowest price, it iaewry 
ihmg iahim'; — andisicapafale, by being well laideut, 
ixf being returned to-biman fanndredjGE4d ; — ^finr'^^be 
that is :fiidi£al in little would also be faitfaful in 
jmtdx ;^ — and,, in llie course of his prOTidence, God 
ioftenrpronres die fidelity of his senrants, and pie- 
paces them fbrvan ^^exceeding^great reward,^ byriunr- 
ing first appomted them to manage,-HM>nietioM6 
iHiidst great discoaragements,-Hind dirougfa long 
yeais'sef trials— «a trust which seemed to derire its 
wboleTalue finom die exeiii{daiy manner in wUdi 
diey def€ted diemseWea to the disdiarge 6f it. 
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A poor 'man^^'^-^yen in the lowest rank of life, — by* 
^acharging faithfiilly the trust committed to h]ni5 
often produces an . amount of good vhich extends 
itself to generations that come after him>r — while 
another with better means, by neglecting his trust, 
leaves only memorials of ruin, — and extends the ill 
effects of his mismanagement over a wide extent of 
the rational family of God. 

And when the " lowly righteous^ are consigned 
to the dust, how often do we follow them with great 
thoughts of the course which they have run,^-of 
the difficulties they have surmoimted,-»and of the 
good they have accomplished ! 

Their fidelity, indeed, seems only in such mo- 
ments to have been enhanced by the very humility 
of the circumstances amidst which it was displayed ; 
— and when we follow their spirits into the invisible 
world, all the ordinary distinctions of time seem re-r 
duced to nothing in our anticipation of the splen- 
dour of the reward on which, as the consequence of 
their fidelity, they have at last entered. 

In truth, the trust committed even to the great- 
est upon earth, is, in one view, but of small amount ; 
— and the common sentence to all who shall be 
found to have well ftiMlled their trust shall at last 
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be, — " Well done, good and faithful servants, ye 
I)aye been faithftil over a few things^ I wiU make 
you rulers oyer many things : enter ye into the joy 
of your Lord."" 
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IV. 



ASPECTS PECULIAR TO THE KINGDOM OF 
GOD ON EARTH. 



Psalm cxv. 16. The heaven^ even the heavens^ 
are the Lord's ; but the earth he hath given to 
the children of men. 

Lam. iii. 38. Out of the mouth of the Most High 
proceedeth not evU and good f 



THAT THAT PORTION OF THE DIVINE KINGDOM 
WHICH IS DISPLAYED ON EARTH MAY BE PRE- 
SUMED TO EXHIBIT PECULIAR OR CHARACTER- 
ISTIC FEATURES; 

From what has been aheady stated, it is plain, that 
" the kingdom of God,'' when the idea is taken in 
its most general form, is to be viewed as extending 
not merely over the entire face of our world, — ^but 
over the arrangements of those innumerable worlds 
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with which the boundless expanse of space is filled 
Our earth is but a point in the immensity of the 
universe, — and the progress of science has tended 
immeasurably to amplify our views of the probable 
range of the dominions of God, and to afford us in- 
timations of the connexion which our present place 
in existence holds with all the higher and nobler 
specimens of the Divine workmanship. We thus be- 
hold around us distinct indications of those ^^ many 
mansions^ which Divine wisdom and goodness have 
fitted up as abodes of those countless orderis of 
beings with whom we have reason to believe that 
the universe is peopled; — and the more perfect 
our instruments of discovery have become, and the 
wider our view consequently of the actual rela- 
tions of things terrestrial and things heavenly, the 
more gratifying has become our perception that our 
most extended views are capable of giving us but 
a feeble conception of the immeasurable fields over 
which the interminable empire of God is extended, 
— and of the exhaustless splendours of that ev«r- 
brightening dominion, of which, the most magnifi- 
cent/arrangements of this earth, are butaJimitedand. 
subordinate specimen. 
Even this mode of considering the vast limits of 
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the kingdom of God is not sufficient to give us a 
correct idea of its actual relations ; — ^for not only 
does it extend throughout all space, and embrace 
the arrangements of aU worlds, — ^but space and du- 
ration are united within its limits ; and it must 
therefore be still farther regarded as extending to 
all those interminable ages, — ^whether as time or as 
eternity, — which are yet to be evolved. It thus 
comprehends not only things visible and invisi- 
ble, — ^the arrangements of this earth, and the more 
magnificent manifestations of the Divine perfec- 
tions over aU the worlds by which infinity is beau- 
tified ; — ^but all times and all eternities, — ^the past, 
the present, and the future, as far as human imagi- 
nation is capable of being stretched, are included 
within its vast combinations ;— -^nd the whole ar- 
rangements of existence, — all that God is now dis- 
playing, or is yet throughout the boundless ages of 
eternity to display of his " eternal Power and God- 
head,'' make up one grand and united whole, only 
varied in its manifestations according to the varied^ 
powers of the beings to whom, in different portions 
of his dominions, or at separate portions of duration, 
the display is made ; — ^and all advancing, under the 

VOL. I. G 
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guidance of infinite wisdom and goodness, to such 
glorious results as are worthy of the supr^ne per- 
fections of its Sovereign. 

It follows, from this grand view of the extent of 
.the Divine kingdom, that whatever arrangements 
have a place in that portion of it with which we are 
more immediately connected, are not to be regarded 
as terminating in themselves, but as related to more 
distant and friture combinations for the evolution 
of which they are but means ; — that whenever, con- 
sequently, we consider the objects and dispensations 
that more immediately ajfFect ourselves, and fall 
more directly within the fidd of our view as some- 
thing cut ofi* from the entire dominions of Ood, or 
as capable of being rightly understood by confining 
our view to their more obvious efiects, we must 
necessarily form a very Umited or perhaps a very er- 
roneous estimate of their true meaning and charac- 
ter ; — and that it is only by keeping constantly in 
mind this great relation in which they stand as parts 
of one immense whole, and as means conducive to 
its friture and more perfect evolution, that we can 
speak or think with any propriety of their relations, 
—at least whenever we rise above their most obvious 
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uaes, and presume to indulge in more general and 
extensive speculations respecting their character or 
tendencies. 

But then it is equally true, on the other hand, 
that the distinct view of man is bounded by the ac- 
tual arrangements that more immediately surround 
him in life ;— -and, however he may be satisfied that 
this earth is but a portion of one immeasurable do- 
mains—or however be may occasionally delight to 
expatiate, in general speculations, on the grandeur 
of its connexion with higher and future manifesta- 
tions of the interminable works of God, — ^his ordi- 
nary and daily view of his situation in existence pre- 
sents it to him as an insulated portion of the Divine 
empire, which seems to be regulated by laws pecu- 
liar to itself,— and the arrangements of which may 
be considered as terminating in themselves, or in 
their immediate effects, without having any neces- 
sary connexion with the peculiar combinations of 
other systems,-— either in space or in duration, — on 
which the eye of man is certainly not fitted to look, 
— and which even his imagination but imperfectly 
concdves. 

It is implied in this insulated aspect of our world, 
that its objects and events seem, as we have now 
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said, to be to a great degree complete within them* 
selves ; — ^they present themselves to our imaginations 
not only as means but as ends ; — ^not as portions of one 
vast, and, in many of its parts, yet invisible whole, — 
but as a system finely and conclusively adjusted 
within itself, — and only fitted occasionally to suggest 
the possibility of some higher connexion in which 
it stands, without indicating that its whole aspect 
would be changed by the admission of the actual 
existence of this higher relationship. 

It hence happens, that the actual appearances on 
the face of Nature, and in the dispensations of Pro- 
vidence, assume to us a very different aspect or cha- 
racter, and are fitted to awaken different sentiments 
by the contemplation of them, from what they would 
assume if viewed in their true relation, — ^not as ends, 
but as means ; — as subordinate arrangements to higher 
and grander evolutions ;— as transient events lead- 
ing to more enduring manifestations, which, in pe- 
riods destined by Divine wisdom, they are hereafter 
to generate, — ^from their relation to which their true 
character is derived, — and by which, consequently, 
our sentiments regarding them ought to be deter- 
mined. 

We are thus like men placed in an insulated val- 
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ley,— or within the confines of a bounded field, on 
the face of our earth ; — objects strike them as cha- 
racterized by di£Eerent forms, — and seem to stand 
to them in a quite different, relation from that in 
which they would appear to an eye that could view 
them as but constituent parts of the entire land- 
scape of which they form a portion ;— and if, in the 
first case, they assume an importance to the spec-, 
tator from their direct influence on his perceptions,. 
— ^from the magnitude in which they ofier themselves 
to his notice, — and from their apparently exclusive 
relation to his operations and interests, which fit 
them for more eifectually modifying his feelings and 
conduct, — ^it is also obvious, that, from the very, 
same causes, they are apt to be completely misun- 
derstood in their relative character,^-or at least to 
awaken a different order of feelings from those which 
they would excite, if viewed on a more comprehen- 
sive and wider scale. 

It has, accordingly, been finely observed by an 
enlightened expounder of the laws of the moral sys- 
tem,— that " our views of Nature are like the map 
of an inland country, — ^where you see rivers with- 
out any sources, continually discharging their wa- 
ters without a sea to receive them ;— roads that you 
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know not from whence they come, nor whither they 
conduct ;— -mountains, forests, andpkins, cut off in 
the middle by the marginal lines of your paper. In 
like manner, we are forced to divide the plan of Pro- 
vidence into many little plans, proportionable to the 
scale of our imagination, or extent of our discern- 
ment, each whereof we contemplate singly at a 
tune ; — ^taking whatever lies at the top of them for 
original causes, and all we find at the bottom for 
ultimate ends.*" 

It is of great importance, however, to be kept in 
mind, amidst such speculations, that though Nature, 
or the arrangements of the Divine kingdom, thus pre- 
sent themselves to us under aspects different from 
those which they would assume if our extent of view 
were more unlimited,— these narrower views, and 
more direct aspects, are by no means to be consi- 
dered as, with respect to ujs, altogether illusory, or 
worthy of being disdained, as founded in error. — The 
aspect, indeed, which they actually assume is differ- 
ent from the reality ; but it is an aspect accommo- 
dated to our limited station,— to the peculiar sphere 
of duties we have to fulfil, — and to tiie valuable 
sentiments we are called to entertain, as occupiers 
of that station. The husbandman, whose place is 
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limited to a narrow valley ,^-and whose labours are 
bestowed on a small field of that seclusion, would 
act, not witely but foolishly, if he should disdain his 
little plot,— because, in the vast field of his country, 
or of the earth, it is but an insignificant spot; — ^for 
to him it is the source of sustenance, and ought to 
be the most important of all the spots of which the 
whole &ce of Nature is composed ;—b31 his hopes and 
fisars,— the ruin of his earthly happiness,— -or the 
comfortable enjoyment of his place in existence, de- 
pend upon the light in which he regards that spot ; 
and upon the successful assiduity with which he cul- 
tivates it ;^-and, in the same manner, our moral sen- 
timents,*— and all the feelings and pursuits that cha- 
racterize us as men,^-are adapted to that insulated 
aspect under which the objects of this our earthly 
abode present themselves to us, as beings who are 
not fitted to look upon the greater arrangements of 
the kingdom of God, — ^but who are ordained to receive 
our most influential impressions, — and to gain our 
peculiat merits and appropriate comforts from an 
asfiiduous attention to those visible and limited ar- 
rangements, amidst which our station is assigned us, 
and to the peculiar aspect of which all the character- 
istic feelings of our nature are accommodated. 
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In a word, it is not upon wide speculations re- 
specting other and more distant arrangements of the 
Divine kingdom, that our daily conduct,-^and all 
our more homely feelings, — are intended to be form- 
ed; — but upon those more partial and exclusive 
views which that portion of the kingdom with which 
we are more directly connected, is adapted to present 
to us ;-— and we are not, therefore, to consider these 
more limited aspects as illusory,— -but rather as fine 
manifestations, suited to our present limited powers, 
—and to the very bounded portion of space over 
which the field of our vision and of our active la- 
hours can extend. 

At the same time, it is true,^ that though these 
limited views are suited to our essential feelings, as 
active, — and moral, — and social beings, — ^we are at 
all times in danger of being led into misapprehen- 
sions by tod exclusive an attention to such views,— 
and by the habits of thought and of speech which 
they generate. 

For it ought to have been noticed, that as these 
partial views affect all our essential and ordinary 
sentiments and modes of action, — ^they lie also ne- 
cessarily at the foundation of all those combinations 
on which the usual character of human speech is 
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constructed. These combinations, however,— -these 
partial generalizations, — ^which form the most im-. 
portant portions of every language, are also known 
to exercise a reaction on all our familiar modes of 
thinking, and viewing objects ; — and it hence also 
happens,— -that, as language is the instrument which 
we make use of in aQ our speculations, — ^these par- 
tial generalizations are constantly insinuating them- 
selves into our thoughts, and influencing their pro- 
cedure, even when we attempt to rise to more un- 
fettered and wider views. 

It hence happens, that we are in constant dan- 
ger of being led into mistakes respecting the actual 
order of things, — ^both by the peculiar aspects un- 
der which the objects of our more familiar per- 
ceptions present themselves, and by the stability 
which is given to these partial views by the fixed 
generalizations of language ;— and it is consequently 
of great importance that we should be aware of the 
means which Nature has supplied for correcting 
these mistakes, and for giving us juster and more 
pleasing views of the actual arrangements of the uni- 
verse, — ^in our capacity of occasionally rising above 
the exclusive perception of visible objects^— of specu* 
lating respecting the analogous order which obtains 
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in the vast empire of God^^-^-and of employii^ the 
restdts of such specidations in throwing a new light 
on the actual appearances of that more limited fidd, 
within which all our more common perceptions,— 
and sentiments, — ^and labours, are included. 

We may thus, according to a striking illustration 
of the author formerly quoted, be considered as hav- 
ing " two distinct charts in our imagination,^ accord- 
ing to which we act, or speculate respecting the ar- 
rangements of Nature. We have a chart construct- 
ed upon a limited view of the objects immediately 
surrounding us — ^but in which all these objects are re- 
presented under magnified forms, and without rela- 
tion to other and unseen arrangements,— and it is 
with reference to that view of things which this chart 
presents to us, that our daily cojnduct,— our habitual 
and characteristic fedingd, — and the essential struc- 
ture, consequentiy, of human speech are formed. 
But we have also a chart in which surrounding ob- 
jects are diminished in their size,^-and exhibited 
more as parts of one vast whole,— or as means 
for the attainment of other and fiiture results ;— - 
and the purpose of this chart is to guide us in our 
more general speculations respecting the order of 
Nature,— and also to correct the errors into which 
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we are constantly falling, from our too exclu- 
sive attention to those more limited views, in which, 
though objects offer themselves to us under forms 
peculiarly fitted to interest our feelings,^-and to 
guide our labours,*— they also assume aspects not 
exactly suited to their real place,^---and true va- 
lue, — as a succession of flowing events,— or as parts 
of one immense whole,— the higher manifestations 
of which we cannot yet make the objects of distinct 
perception. 

I have judged it the more necessary to state these 
observations at some length, because a just appre- 
hension of them will go farther than anything else to 
give us correct views of the order of nature,— «nd to 
unravel the perplexities which have, in all past ages, 
been the disgrace of human speculation on the most 
interesting topics of human thought. In fact, the 
^icUess controversies and increasing perplexities 
which hatve rendered these discussions the disgust 
of all enlighteaed minds, can be traced most satis- 
factorily to an ignorance of the different aspects 
which Nature thujs assumes, according to the chart 
under which she arranges herself in our imagina- 
tions, — ^and to a consequent misapprehension of the 
laws which ought to r^ulate our speculations, ac* 
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cording as we confine, ourselves to our more fami* 
liar views,— >or rise to . more general and extensiye 
contemplations. The two systems or modes of view- 
ing Nature, and the two species of terms which we 
employ as thie exponents of these views, — are fitted, 
when judiciously used, to b^ of the highest service 
in aiding the efiect of each other ; — and, when thus 
employed, open up some of the finest views of the 
order of Nature, and of the station of man in the 
Divine kingdom, which human imagination is ca- 
pable of contemplating. But it has also been ex- 
cellently remarked, that " if we go to blend these 
two systems together, it will utterly spoil our work ; 
which then can answer no end at all, unless to in- 
volve us in doubt and perplexity. It will be like 
joining the halves of two maps, cast upon different 
scales, from which nothing but incoherence and ab- 
surdity can ensue; — there will be rivers pointing 
their course against mountains,— private gardens 
hu^er than the adjacent country,— and streets of 
cities leading into the sea. It may be presumed, 
that all the difficulties started against the ways of 
Providence, arise from this motley mixture of gross 
and refined notions ;— for commonly we mingle the 
strokes of one system Among the other,— whereby we 
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make neither unifonn, but mangle both ; and in 
this condition it is no wonder they appear distorted 
and disfigured.*" 

Indeed, the experience of mankind during many 
hundred years ought to have convinced them, that 
the perplexities of human speculation, — ^perplexi- 
ties which have only increased with the attempts 
to remove them,^ — ^in so far as regards the great 
subjects alluded to in the preceding quotation,—- 
such as the origin of evil, — ^and all other difficul- 
ties in the visible arrangements of the Diviae king- 
dom,— are not to be remedied by ingenious specula- 
tions still proceeding upon the assumption of the 
same limited views, and partial abstractions in human 
language, — ^but by the two following methods :^ 

In the first place, — ^by juster notions respecting 
the procedure of the human understanding in the 
formation of abstract and general terms, — and. 

In the second place, — ^by changing entirely our 
point of view,— by ceasing to regard the arrange- 
ments which ofier themselves to our perceptions as 
unconnected appearances and exclusive results; — 
and by viewing what we now see of the works and 
ways of Ood as but means leading to greater and 
remoter ends;— as a portion, in short, of one im- 
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mense and intimately-connected whole, — adapted, 
in that part of it which we see, to our limited station 
and peculiar powers, — ^but extending, in its entire 
i^cheme, to all the worlds with which infinity is peo- 
pled, — and to all the ages of interminable duration. 
We shall have repeated occasions of making use, 
in the succeeding portions of this chapter, of the 
principles explained in this preliminary section. 



THE KINGDOM OF GOD, IN THAT PORTION OF IT 

WHICH is MANIFESTED ON EARTH, APPARENT- 
LY A MIXED SCENE. 

The reasonings of the preceding section may serve 
to show what we understand by the expression, " pe- 
culiar or characteristic features of the Divine kingdom 
as displayed on earth C^ — they are those features of 
that kingdom which present themselves to our notice, 
when we consider the arrangements which now sur- 
round us, without reference to the entire plan of 
which they form a part ;— or, in other words, wh&i 
we consider the objects and events of this earth not 
simply as means,— *but as ends ; — that is to say, as 
terminating in themselves,-— rather than as prepara- 
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tory to future and greater results, or as subsidiary 
to higher anA more ext^isive combinations. Now 
this is the view, as we have abeady noticed, under 
which the arrangements of our present condition 
acttuiUy present themselves to us,*— and by means 
of which they influence our sentiments,— our con- 
duct,— and our whole active and moral nature; — 
and the first aspect under which this porticm of the 
Divine kingdom, when thus viewed as entire within 
itself, offers itself to our notice, is that of a scene 
which is, in a high degree, miwed^ and apparentlfi 
discordant in its principles. 

The very material system itself with which we are 
connected, is thus an apparent compound of beauty 
and deformity, — of grandeur and of desolation,— ^f 
exquisite arrangements and of seeming accident ; — 
the conditions of its inhabitants exhibit a corre- 
qpcrnding mixture of the elements of vice and of vir- 
tue,— of order and of discord, — of good and kind in- 
tention, and of unamiable and hostile feelings,<^K>f 
active industry directed to useftd and profitable 
ends, — and of lawless ambition, and a reckless disre- 
gard of all laws and all happy arrangements. There 
is, consequently, a resulting mixture of happiness 
and unhaf^iness, in die lots of all the creatures that 
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people this earth, — ^no human being is altogether free 
from many secret or more obvious causes of disquiet, 
— and the most prosperous conditions are darkened 
in their composition by ingredients that, in point of 
pure enjoyment, seem to reduce them to a level with 
the lowest and least envied. Still farther, the lots 
of men have no perfect adjustment with the good or 
evil that characterize their tempers or conduct ;— 
and, lastly, the whole human race seem covered with 
a mysterious and impenetrable cloud, which hides 
from them the connexion of their present condition 
with those eternal ages that have either preceded 
it, or that are yet to be evolved — which prevents 
them from tracing any portion of those higher and 
more faultless arrangements which we cannot but 
believe to be somewhere manifested throughout the 
universe, — and which thus renders them equally ig- 
norant of the source from which, as a race of beings, 
they have sprung, and of the momentous destiny 
towards which the progress of events is incessantly 
advancing them. 

This is the mived character of the kingdom of 
God as we now see it ; — and, perhaps, there is no 
feature of that kingdom, as manifested on earth, 
that has been more universally noticed,— or that is 
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leaUy more characteristic of it as the peculiar scene 
of our moral discipline. 

It is from this aspect, accordingly, that certain 
ideas have universally sprung up in the human mind, 
—certain general or abstract conceptions, originating 
in those peculiar habits of thought YfYdch are cha- 
racteristic of the understanding of man, — and certain 
corresponding forms or terms of speech, — which 
have served in all ages to perplex and to agitate 
the speculative powers of mankind, — and which seem 
only to have generated increasing difficulties with 
all the successive attempts that have been made 
to solve the questions to which they have given 
occasion. 

Thus, looking abroad upon the mixed scene which 
we have now described, there springs up in the hu- 
man mind, by a very natural and almost unavoid- 
able process of thought, the idea of imperfectiofiy 
as being characteristic of this scene ; — and, in the 
same manner, by separating the elements which 
compose this mixture, and giving to these separate 
elements a generic name and character, we say 
that life is a scene in which good and evil seem to 
be contending for the mastery. 
- Hence the origin of those interminable disputes 
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which have arisen respecting the origin of imper- 
fection in a world which has yet proceeded from 
a Being of pure goodness, and faultless wisdom, 
— ^and respecting the sources' of that evil which we 
represent to ourselves as a baneful poison that has 
been difiused upon earth, — ^and which reduces it, 
by its miserable effects, below the level of those 
grand ideas which we delight to form of a work 
directly emanating from the fountain of unpolluted 
good. 



Now the process of thought which leads to such 
generalizations is, no doubt, one of the most natural 
that can be conceived to have occurred, — ^but it is 
also true, that no satisfactory solution of the difficul- 
ties in question could be obtained so long as that pro- 
cess of the human mind by which it forms general 
and abstract ideas was not understood — or the point 
of view, from which the subject was first contem- 
plated, near and unchanged. 

With respect to the first term, for instance, it can- 
not surely be supposed, when we speak of this earth 
as being a scene of imperfection, — or this world as 
an imperfect world, that there is positive defect, — 
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or error,— or mistake,— or misarrangement,— or any 
thing equivalent to these in any portion of the works 
of the Supreme Mind ; — ^for this would be to suppose 
the Deity capable of acting erroneously,— or weakly, 
—or from some imperfect feeling or purpose. The 
phrase can only iliean, that this world assumes stick 
an appearance of mingled or imperfect arrangement 
to our present mode of viewing it, — ^that, contem- 
plated by itselff-^OT without reference to some 
higher and fiiture plan, of which it is but a part, 
and with which also its arrangements are in inti- 
mate, though to us in invisible connexion, — ^it does 
not correspond with those ideas of faultless beauty 
or order which we are capable of conceiving;— «nd, 
in short, that we do not presume to pronounce re- 
specting the actual quality of the work itself, — but 
only respecting the aspect which it assumes to our 
limited and peculiar powers of perception and of in- 
vestigation. 

In the same manner, when we consider this world 
as a scene of conflicting principles,— where happi- 
ness and suffering,— virtue and vice,— order and 
discord,— freedom and bondage, — flight and dark- 
ness, seem to be mingled together, and to be con- 
tending for the mastery, — we say that it is a scene 
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of good and of evil; — that is to say, — ^we gene^ 
ralize our more particular conceptions of happi- 
ness and suffering, — virtue and vice, — and all the 
other ingredients of the mixture,— «nd, under terms 
which are applicable to all the varieties of the com- 
position, we speak of the good and the evil that is in 
the world. 

But nothing is so delusive as general conc^>- 
tions and general terms, when employed in rea- 
sonings that lead to important and influential re- 
sults ;— and hence, when we ask what is the origin of 
the evil that is in life,-— or rather more generally, 
what is the origin of evil, — the proper answer to the 
question in this form would be, that evil being an 
abstract conception of the human mind,— or a term 
embodying such an abstract conception, its origin 
must be sought in that peculiar faculty of the 
human understanding by which it forms and em- 
bodies in language abstract and general ideas. To 
say that the Author of Nature has formed a world 
of which evil is the pervading and essential charac- 
teristic, is the same thing with saying, — that he has 
aeted erroneously,— or weakly,— or with some per- 
verse intention,— that is to say, — ^this is the neces- 
sary consequence of this solution, while this world is 
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viewed as terminatmg in itself, — or as having no re- 
lation, in all its parts, to some higher and more dis- 
tant plan. If you say that God did not make evil 
as such, — or as terminating in itself, — ^but for the 
sake of something else which was to result from it, 
then you admit the relation, of which we are speak- 
ing, to some future and higher .result,-^and you have 
only to permit the idea completely to expand itself, 
in order to obtain the entire solution of the enigma 
which has so much perplexed the imaginations and 
understandings of men. 

In short, evil, like the term imperfection, is but 
a general term embodying an abstract conception of 
the human mind ; — and as it would be manifestly 
impiotis to say that God made an imperfect world, 
if that world be viewed with no relation to any other 
arrangements, — or to say that he has formed a 
world of which evil is a pervading ingredient, if 
that evil has no relation to some more distant re- 
sults, — so, if we attend to oiur thoughts when we 
use such words, we shall .be satisfied that our only 
meaning must be, not that God has indeed formed 
an imperfect or evil world, — but that, to our limited 
and partial view, imperfection and evil seem as if 
they were characteristics of that portion of the Divine 
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dominions,— -consideTed as cut off from the rest, — 
which is exposed to our observation. 



We formerly noticed the perplexities pervading 
all our speculations respecting the Divine plans, 
from the mingling of those two charts according to 
which the appearances of nature arrange themselves 
in our imaginations ;— and, assuredly, a more re- 
markable instance of this perplexity could not be 
selected, than that which is afforded by the subjects 
now under our review. 

If we take the^r«^ wnd narrmoeat chart, — that is 
to say, if we consider the appearances of nature as 
terminating in themselves, or without any relation 
to higher and future arrangements, — ^then imperfec- 
tion and evil are general expressions for the mixed 
aspect under which the events of nature present 
themselves to our view ;*-and as general terms, or 
exponents of abstract ideas, their origin must be 
sought for in the tendency of the human mind to 
form such conceptions, and to embody them in 
corresponding terms. 

If we take, hqwev^, the more eoftended chart, — 
that is,— if we view that portion of the divine king-* 
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dom which we now behold, as but a part of an im^ 
mense series of causes and effects, extending to 
all worlds, and to all the ages of duration,—- then 
what seemed fixed and absolute evil and imperfec- 
tion, assumes an entirely new and most essentially 
different character ;-^I the events and objects of 
this world are but parts of one vast scheme, without 
reference to which, we cannot say whether, in their 
true relations, they are good or evil ;— -and, in fact, 
when this subordination of all things to one boundless 
plan is taken into account, evil and imperfection 
vanish altogeiher as absoltUe and^ed qualities,*- 
and every thing appears but as a means leading to 
a Aiture and beneficial result. 

But if we keep to neither of the charts^'^but 
mingle the two, — then we inquire, when we ask 
what is the origin of evil or of imperfection^ what is 
the cfource of a general term under which we have 
classed the peculiar appearances which this world, 
considered not as a portion of a vast whole, but as 
entire within itself, offers to our view ; — ^and if, in- 
stead of referring the origin o£ this term,— or of the 
general conception which it embodies, to our peculiar 
powers of combination, and to our limited view of 
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the actual arrangements of life, — ^we endeavour to 
trace it to causes having a place in the actual ar- 
rangements of that great plan, the entire extent of 
which forms the grand scheme of the Divine domi- 
nions, — then it is evident that we are applying to 
each other two things which have nothing whatever 
in common, — and that all our attempts to explain 
the one by the other must only lead us into still 
increasing perplexities and doubts. 

In one word, the appearances which characterize 
that portion of the Divine kingdom which we see, 
assume their peculiar aspect simply from the fact 
that they present themselves to mhos if cut off* from 
any connexion with the entire scheme ; — Whence they 
lose their proper character of means^ and assume that 
of ends or ultimate arrangements ; — and it is only 
necessary to restore to them their proper relation- 
ship, — or to keep in view, that we see but a smaU 
portion of a vast whole, — ^in order to be satisfied, 
that the actual character of the events of life is es- 
sentially different from that which we assign to 
them,— or that, in this view,— evil, and imperfec- 
tion, are but the results of oiur limited views and ab- 
stract conceptions, — ^and have no place in the exist- 
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ing or possible arrangements of that kingdom of 
perfect beauty and faultless order which embraces 
the interests of all worlds,— -and unites into one 
whole the boundless ages of time and of eternity. 



Still it is a fact that imperfection and evil,— or 
that mixed system of appearances from which these 
ideas are derived, do present themselves as actual 
characteristics of nature, — as viewed by us, and in- 
fluencing our destiny as living, and sentient, and ac- 
tive beings ; — ^this world, with this mixed character, 
does offer itself to us, in our ordinary modes of 
viewing it, as a part of nature separated from the 
whole ; — and it becomes, consequently, an mteresting 
inquiry how far these traces of good and evil, or of 
imperfection, have a place in nature, — and to which 
of them, in the actual appearances of life, the pre- 
ponderance is to be ascribed. Our conviction of 
the perfect beauty of the enHre plan will evidently 
be much strengthened, if we can be satisfied, that 
even in that portion of it which we now see, — hap- 
piness, and virtue, and good order have the ascen- 
dency over their opposites. 

And, first, with respect to the quantity of virtue 

VOL. I. H 
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thal^ i» in Itfe^— ^-thejfollo^riiig oba^ryatioiis seem tp 
merit utteQtioii : — 

In the first plA<^,'-*<-4kat.nQ/maii is. utterly wortb- 
less, — the Worst. churiKiterfif haying still, somethii^ 
that is good,^— as the best have also much that is 
evil and imperfect. ' 

In tl)^ sc^iid placei-r-tbat the worst characters 
wiQ alwayt ]be fc^ond to have been thpse who have 
had the.fewcs^t o^ppi^unities of knowing what was 
good^-'-or the. greatest temptations to do that which 
is wrong ;-*^^di th#); the best are as much indebtiod 
to natural coiis^tatipp,— ^tp early; trainipg^— -and to 
favouraUe c^Knim^taB€e8,^--a8 tQ their own dehbe- 
rate choice and voluntary exerfioQSj. 

In fa^cty eyai the best pf men cannot, say int» 
what errors o| conduct or of feeling he might be led, 
if his circujns^oes were altcfgethfsr ^chupged and 
made mote con^uc^ve to evil ; — apds on the other 
hand, ey^ in the lefdt wcnrthy charaQters there may 
occasionally be.deteoted a gijeat latent fi^id of good 
and aioiabla feeling,.when ckeuinstiuipes occur, of 
such a kiad .4UI to caU^ thai; fi^oling forth>-r*cff whisn, 
. in. the appli^tioil. of fmoxal mptivfeif)^, we. have, ob- 
tained the skill of properiiy touob^n^^th^^ deqpest 
s^timents and moat native f<^lii^ , 
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This obtvieusly le^ds us, on the one hand,, to be 
chantable in our estijx^tes of . the native worth and 
capabilities ev^ of the most apparently reprobate 
characters; — ^and, on the other hand, it ought to 
suggest, to the good the suitableness of. a. humble 
and modest spirit in the estimate which they form 
of their own merits. — -This also is the true spirit and 
characteristic excellence of the Christian disposition. 

We may farther remark, — that good and evil, 
as attributes of character, are infinitely diversified in 
the various individuals of mankind,— oio two cha- 
racters being in all respects alike, in their moral 
any .more than in their physical or intellectual as- 
pects ; — and hence this distribution of excellencies 
and defects assumes the aspect of a grand arrange- 
ment of Divine Providence, corresponding with that 
whiph gives the same infinite, diversity to all the 
other specimens of existence, — and rendering every 
individual a part of that entire scheme which. is go- 
ing on throughout the universe. 

In short, — the more attentively we view the cha- 
racters of men, and the arrangements of life, the 
more reason shall we see for thinking that good far 
predominates over evil in the characters and dispo- 
sitions of mankind, — and that, in this respect, the 
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moral attributes of men are no exception to the ge- 
neral arrangement of all the parts of the vast em- 
pire of God, — ^which evidently manifests, throughout 
all its parts, the preponderance of good. 

Still it is true that there is a great amount of evil 
in the world, — and that that evil, in the conduct and 
characters of men, sometimes manifests itself in very 
awfiil and appalling forms. — ^But the proper impres- 
sion to be derived from such views of the prevalence 
of sin, is that of profound humility, as a corrective 
of the moral state of our own affections and conduct, 
— and by no means a belief that we belong to a race 
of beings who are utterly worthless and abandoned 
by God. 

On the contrary, — ^it is pleasing to think, that 
there is much that is good even in the most worth- 
less of men, — and that by this prevalence of good 
over evil, — ^when the entire face of society is con- 
templated,— we are authorised to believe that we do 
not belong to a race, with respect to any of whom 
all possibility of improvement is precluded; — ^but 
rather, that tokens are left to us, amidst even the 
darkest appearances of life, that we are still in the 
kingdom of God, and subjects of his gracious and 
patematsway. 
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• The same style of obserYation may be applied to 
the qi;estion respecting the amount of happiness or 
of suffering that is in life ; — ^the most iinhappy of 
men has many sources of enjoyment which render 
existence deUghtful to him, — as the most favoured 
has also some causes of disquiet that bring him to a 
level with the least fortunate of his brethren ; — ^this 
distribution of happiness and of suffering, too, like 
that of virtue and of vice, is infinitely diversified 
in the conditions of the countless individuals that 
have a place m existence ; — ^they are all thus parts 
of one vast scheme, the entire relations and ten- 
dencies of which we are not at present capable of 
estimating, — ^b^t every man, whatever may have 
been the length or the amount of his sufferings, 
has reason, in looking back upon life, to say that^ 
^^goodness and mercy have followed him all his days ;'" 
— and thus tokens are still left to us, amidst all ap- 
pearances of hardship, that we are still under the 
benign administration of the kingdom of God, — and. 
that he is ^^ making all things to work together for 
goodi'' 

In the last place^ — the same general mode of 
viewing the actual appearances of life may be ex-, 
tended to the relation which the virtue and the hap- 
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pihess of individuals have to each other. For, if 
there be a well-ascertained fact respecting the ten- 
dencies of the arrangements of life, it is, that virtu- 
ous conduct leads to peace and prosperity,-^and that 
vice has a tendency to bring darkness and ruin into 
the fortunes of him who indulges it. It is a misappre- 
hension of the question to suppose that there should 
be an adjustment between the virtue of an indivi- 
dual and any of the merely conspicuous stations in 
life Vhich "form the ordiidary objects of desire to 
men ;— for these are baubles on which Nature in- 
tended that we should set but a subordinate value, 
— and she has, accordingly, either distributed them 
with an apparently random hand, — bt at least made 
them the prizes of conduct which does not always 
coincide with genuine moral worth. 

But that happiness and virtue, in the true sense 
of these expressions, go together, — and that vice 
and suffering are equally inseparable companions, 
is one of the best-established of all the facts which 
have been collected firom observation of the ap- 
pearances of life ; — and this fact coincides with all 
the other reasomngs in which we have been engaged, 
in giving us the delightful assurance, that this world, 
even amidst all its appearances of imperfection and 
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diisorder, is still a favoured poiiiati of the entire, 
kingdom of God,--*and that^ by his pateroatarriaige* 
n&eiits, good, thtoogfaout all its parts, has a dedded 
preponderance over evil. 

It may only, in condusion, be proper again to 
remuid'the reader, that the foregoing observations 
relate to the amount of evil that is in the vrosld^ 
even when die appearances of life are oontem^ted 
widiout any reference to the er^re scheme of the 
empie of 3bd,-^but that die true solution of 
die question tespeddng the origin of evil miist be 
sought in die eittension of our views over the vast 
plan of which all present arrangements are but per* 
tions,— or in vfewing all the dgects and events of 
time as but meim^ leading to greater aikl more £s- 
tant resuks. Whoi tMs aspect of the Divine king- 
dom i^ takc^, imperfection and evil disappear. 



IT IS THE PLAN OF PROVIDENCE, EVEN IN THAT 
POETION OF THE DIVINE KINGDOM WHICH WE 
NOW SEE, TO BRING GOOD. OUT 6F EVIL. 

The reasonings in the latter portion of the pre- 
cediag section proceed upon the supposition that the 
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good and the evil which seem to exist in this wodd 
stand in relation to each other as fixed and ultimate 
qualities ;— and the purpose of these reasonings has 
been to evince, that, even on this supposition, the 
amount of good which is presented to us by this 
portion of the Divine kingdom, still predominates 
over the quantity of evil. 

But the supposition on which these reasonings 
have proceeded, by no means afibrds a fair view 
of the actual arrangements of the Divine kingdom^ 
even in so far as this world is concerned. Fot 
it is not simply evil placed in opposition to good» 
and existing as an tdtimate appearance, that we see^ 
—but evil flowing into good,— or subservient to if ^ 
—or operating as an instrument of its productioii. 
It is not an end even in this world, but a tnean ;— 
and when the arrangements of Providence are viewed 
in this light, it is plain that our impression of the 
benignity of the principles which pervade these ar- 
rangements must be enhanced to an incalculable 
amount,— or rather, that evil, even in so far as this 
portion of the Divine kingdom is concerned, assumes 
an entirely new and different aspect. 

Thus the course of Ptovidence subjects every Inan, 
during the progress of life, to hard trials, — and to 
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^ote perple^ties or sufferings ; — ^but these also are 
jcapable of being made, — and in the progress of 
events are usually made, — ^instrumental in fixing 
him in. a better condition, or in giving him altoge- 
ther a higher character than, previous to their in- 
ilicti(m, he enjoyed* 

Thus -also the follies and errors of men them- 
selves entail on them, in the course of life, many 
distresses,— or lead them into sore and long per- 
plexities, — but these also have in them a regenerat- 
ing power, of which it is the business and the privi* 
lege of man, to avail himself; — and when he so uses 
them, they become to him not evils but blessings, 
— by serving as a warning against the continuance 
of his sins,-r-and by establishing him in greater pu- 
rity and firmness of spirit. , . 

Oenerally, the troubles and difficulties which, we 
encounter in the earlier periods of life, assume, in 
almost every case, when we have had time to trace 
. their effects, or when we look back on . their conse- 
quences from any of the more advanced stages of 
our journey, the appearance not of evils, but of 
kind though hard means of promoting our eventual 
good; — and thus universally the plan of . Provi- 
dence, even in sp far as this world is concerned, is 

n2 
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to bring " good out of evilj^-^'r rather to employ 
what we call evil as aninstrument of promoting our 
welfare. 

In by far tbe greater number of cases we can ac- 
tually trace their progress ;— and if there be some 
instances in which we cannot follow our stdTerings 
to their remote consequences in good,— this is only 
what might have been expected from the rdation 
which all the parts of our present history have to * 
greater and future plan which is yet to be evolved, — 
and which holds us in intimate connexion, not only 
with the arrangements of many greater worlds, but 
with the revolutions of ages, to the extent of which 
our ima^nations can assign no limit. 

Now, this is a view of the present appearances of 
" the kingdom of God,'' even in that portion of it 
which we witness, which it is of great importance that 
we should make familiar to our minds, — and use as a 
solution of all the difficulties that may meet our 
view ; — ^for ii throws a new and beautiftd light over 
all the arrangements in the midst of which we now 
find oiurselves ; — ^it is fitted 'to' make us cheerful 
and thankfiil even in the midst of the severest &- 
pensations that may affect ieither our 6wn tonrtunes 
or those of oiur feUow-men ; — ^it will dispose us to 
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^emh'A warmer adnuration «f ^the chaapftctef of 
iiat-Bdbg; who not <^y makes << goodnitts aiid 
WL^fCf ae sdl times* to IbU^w us,"^ • bat who caOr ten- 
der eT4sn evil but a mean of good;^-*^aad, finally, 
it Will serve as a beautxfid ktimatiim of the con- 
nexion in Whicli onr present abode is placed mth 
the ttrangements of that far more extensive onter 
m whsch all evil wall be more deArly seen kading 
tcMfrOgtessiye and ev^^increasing good. 

^ It v^nspires^ therefore, wtth idl the views we have 
f»ptevidndy ediSUteld; in satisfying ns, that, amidst 
lit the^appamit evils and di^aiBters ^f Itfe, we ate 
8^ under the govermnent o& a^good and gracious 
Being,— or are still subjects of his universal' long* 
dom. 



TH£T?TH£ KIKl&nOM OF GOD, 3X THAT PAST Ot 
rr WHICH IS EXPOSED TO OUB. VIEW, IS A KING- 
i>OM OF GBACE,— OB OF FOBGIVENESS TO SIN- 
NEBS. 

' Perhaps this is the most Characteristic and pecu- 
liar of all tiie features by which ihat portion of the 
^liiivetsal kingdom, witii the arrangements^- which 
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we are at present more immediately connected, id 
distinguished^ — ^for it presupposes th^ existence of 
that evil, respecting the nature and amoimt pf which 
we have discoursed in the preceding sections ;— and 
it throws a character of deep and affecting interest, 
from the remedy which it si^gests for this evil, 
over the whole aspect of our situation in existence. 

The sentiment, we have said, which lies at the 
foundation of this peculiarity, is that of every man 
being sl sinner ,*— or the feeling, that, be his charac- 
ter or his attainments, in other respects, what they 
may, he is still conscious that, in the interesting 
words of revelation, he is essentially " guilty before 
God-'' 

Philosophers, indeed, have attempted to trace the 
causes of this feeUng to circumstances in the origi- 
nal constitution or peculiar situation of the human 
being ; — ^and it is probable, that if we could take in- 
to view all the circumstances that have contributed 
to make every human bemg what he is,— or if we 
could extend our vision over the whole range of his 
history, we should perceive that sin, in every case, 
is but the necessary condition of a creature wha is 
encompassed with infirmity, — and liable to error, — 
and beset with temptation&f ;— -^and that when viewed 
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in thk e^ttensive relation^ the sentiment which it is 
properly fitted to awaken, is only that of regret for 
the unfortunate constitution or place which we pos- 
sess ; — or perhaps admiration at the wonderful pro-^ 
visions by means of which, in the case of every in- 
dividual of his creatures, God makes that, which, to 
their limited view, seemed at one period of their 
history to be evil, to operate as an instrument of 
the eventual advancement of his kingdom. 

But we are at present putting out of view both 
the investigations of philosophers and our relation 
to those higher and future portions of the great 
scheme of Nature on which we are not at present 
fitted to look ;-^we consider at present chiefly those 
aspects of the Divine kingdom which it exhibits in 
that portbn of it which we behold, and which it pre^ 
sents when regarded as a part cut ofFfirom any visi- 
ble connexion with the rest ; — and when our view is 
thus limited, we say, that the sentiment of guilty or 
the feeling that he is a sinner ^ is one of the most 
fundamental and indestructible with which manas a 
living, — and active, — and moral being, is affected. 

Taking for granted, then, the universality of this 
feeling in the. nature of man, — not as that nature 
exists in the analysis of philosophers, but as it is 
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seen acting and feeling with all its powers in blend- 
ed operation ;-^it is also a fact, that tW portion of 
the Divine kingdom in which the station of man has 
been assigned him, is so ordered as to suggest to 
him the idea, whei-ever he is found, that though a 
annar, he is not altogether left without hope; — 
that, on the contrary, in petiitence, — and humility, 
— and a smc^e endeavour to avail himself of his ad- 
vantages, he has an earnest of his eventual tefitora- 
tion to the favour of his Creator;— and acc<H?£ng- 
ly, over all. the earth, the religious aervices of the hu- 
man race have taken this sentiment of guilt and this 
hope of forgiveness as their foundation, whatever 
inay have been the variety of the fbfms by ^hich, 
Stom peculiar circumstances, these sentiments have 
been expressed. 

Indeed, no more interesting idea can present it^ 
self to the human mind, — ^no more affecting view of 
the arranj^ements of that kingdom with which our 
fate in existetice is connected, than this of its beang 
a kingdom in which, by all its arrangements, the 
blessed assurance is given to men, that though they 
are all Wmidering over the fiice of nature under a 
deep consciousness of their failures and 8ins,-^yet 
they are also invited to beHeve that the Father of 
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Being still regards them with an eye of compassion, — 
and that they are exercising the most becoming vir- 
tues of their nature when, in the hope of his mercy, 
— and under a sense of their own infirmities, — ^they 
cherish deep sorrow for their manifold transgres- 
sions,— and hail with thankfulness the intimations 
made to them that their greatest iniquities may yet 
" heforgwen them.*" 

It is accordingly from its coincidence with these 
intimations that Christianity appears so peculiarly 
interesting, — and so perfectly suited to the most cha- 
racteristic and pressing wants of that race of beings 
for whose cbnsolation it was given ; — and it is by 
the Author of Christianity having laid hold of the 
Sentiment of guilt in the bosoms of men as that 
which he was diiefly anxious to relieve and to pu- 
rify, that he has shown himself to have had so per- 
fect a knowledge of what was really most essential to 
man, — and to have accordingly adapted his conso- 
lations, not to any imaginary or merely phSosophic 
view of human nature, but to sentiments and fears 
that belong to it wherever it is fbundj — and that 
give to it everywhere its pecuHar and most interest- 
ing aspect. 

Indeed the two sentiments which lie at the feun- 
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dation of this aspect of human nature are among 
the best-authenticated, as weQ as the most univer- 
sally-felt, that belong to our nature ; — ^first, the sen- 
timent of guilt, or the feeling belonging to every hu- 
man being that he is a sinner ; — and, secondly, the 
corresponding feeling and belief, that though " guilty 
before God^'^ he is not the inhabitant of a world from 
which all hope of pardon is excluded, — ^but rather of 
a system, all the arrangements of which are adapted 
to teach him that he may yet ^^ turn unto God and 
live.'' 

These sentiments, it is true, derive their peculiar 
character from the limitation of our view to the vi- 
sible appearances of that portion of the Divine king^ 
dom which we are capable of beholding,^-and from 
our disposition to form our feelings upon this insu- 
lated aspect of die arrangements presented to us. 
But whatever may be the causes which give to these 
sentiments their peculiar form or aspect, it is not 
the less true, that they exist as essential parts- of 
human nature, — as the nature of a living, — and ac- 
tive,-r-«nd moral being ; — ^and it is hence, — ^from the 
combined influence of both these feelings, — that we 
have considered ourselves entitled to say, that per- 
haps thie most characteristic and interesting of all 
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die aspects under which that portion of the king- 
dom of God which is manifested on earth presents . 
itself to our view,, is that of its being ^^ a kingdom of 
graced — ^that is, of mercy and pardon offered to a 
race of beings whose minds are impressed with an 
indelible feeling of guilt, — ^but who are also in- 
structed by all just reflection on their own nature^, 
and by all the arrangements amidst which they are 
placed, that the Being who formed them is fiill of 
pity for their infirmities, — and that, viewing them 
with the forgiving eye of a father, he is anxious to 
idd them in all their attempts to act more conform- 
ably to their characters as his children. 

This is " the kingdom of grace ;""— ^and it is from 
its having set these blessed tokens of the forgiving, 
disposition of God in a peculiarly interesting light,-r-« 
that Christianity derives its chief value, — and must 
characteristic feature* 

It may be proper again to state,— what has already 
been hinted in a more cursory manner, — that this 
view of the situation of man is entirely of a religious^ 
cast ; — 'that is to say, not founded on any partial or 
analytical aspect of his constitution,-^but upon hid 
entire nature, as an active and accountable being, — » 
exercising his combined faculties in their natural 
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operation ; — and that we have, hence, a pleasing proof 
of the wisdom with which the Fotmder of our faiih 
adhered strictly to his office as a religtafMiDkttxietor^ 
by seeking only to aJSord consolation and strength 
to those sentiments of human nature which are es- 
sential to it under aD its forms, — and in all the ages 
of ks existence. 



THAT, IN THAT FOKTION OF THE XINGDOM OF GOD 
WHICH IS MANIFESTED ON EAETH, ALL THIJJGS 
AEE IN A STATE OF PEEPETUAL CHANGE. 

In stating this as a peculiar or characteristic feature 
of that portion of the Divine kingdom with which^ 
we axe more immediately connected, we do not mean 
to mfer, that in those higher developm^ts of the 
same grand plan, which are beyond the reach of our 
present vision, all change is precluded, — and all 
things remun in one fixed and unvarying condition. 
On the contrary, — ^we see no reason for thinking that 
any portion of Ihe universe can be considered as hav- 
ing, ^t any period, attained to such a state as should 
render all change or improvement impossible or una- 
vttling;-^nd,indeed, when weexamine our best ideas 
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upon Has subject, it seems to be pkin, — at least, sa 
far' as our present modes of thought are capable of 
intimaling to us, — iSkaX a ceaseless progress towanis 
new developments is the essenlial con(filion of every' 
p6rtion of the universe. So long as a state has not 
been reached by any portion of die Divine works, 
with respect to which no improvement could be 
mlide, there seems no reason to conclude, that aQ' 
diange or alteration is precluded from that state ; — - 
and as die supposition of such a condition having 
been actually attained would involve the idea of the 
perfection that is proper to the Deity himself having 
been realiased, there seem to be no grounds for 
tbinking that any part of the works of God can ever" 
cease to be in a condition which renders fkrther al- 
teration or improvement desirable. 

In stating it, therefore, as a characteristic feature of 
tliis portion of ^< the kingdom of God,"" that all things 
in it are in a state of fluctuation, — ^we do not reftr 
merely to the disposition to change, — ^but to the 
further drcumstance, that that alteration is often 
apparendy not for the better, but for the worse ;— * 
that, in the bourse of life, sunshine and ishade seem 
to foHow each other widi a constantly-var)ring alter- 
nation ; — ^that occs^sionally a deeper and more' awfiil 
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darkness seems to fall over the fortunes of man ; — 
and that it seems to be the law of his existence on 
earth, that he shall thus advance from one sore tiial 
of his fidelity and strength to another, — and that no 
human being shall altogether escape this fearftd con- 
test with appaOing disaster. 

The changes, indeed, that take place in our lot 
are sometimes, — ^perhaps, in the general estimate of 
human hfe, they are most frequently, — so managed^ 
^-tibat, at any particular moment, we seem rather 
to be in a fixed combination of circumstances, than 
in the midst of a flowing stream ; — axid we are more 
disposed to become sick of the tediousness with which 
our course lis conducted, than startled by the appre- 
hension of sudden changes. There are times, how- 
ever, in the life of every man, when the stream c^ his 
existence seems suddenly broken into cataracts and 
' tumultuous irregularities;— -and in looking back, even 
on those portions of our lives which seemed to have 
been most stationary, — ^we are always able, — ^if our 
retrospect be taken from any of the more advanced 
grounds of hfe, — to perceive, — that at no two suc- 
cessive moments can we be considered as in all re- 
spects in the same situation ; — that our bodies, and 
minds, and all the circumstances of our lot, — are 
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under the influence of a ceaseless tendency to al- 
teration ; — and that the impulse was often given,-^ 
even in the most apparently quiet circumstances,—^ 
which was soon, though in a manner inappreciable 
by us, to hurry our course into fearftd fluctua- 
tions. 

The changes, then, which characterize our present 
station in the universe, have at least this peculiarity, 
that they are not always towards a more favourable 
condition; but, on the contrary, are as often, at 
least apparently and to our limited views, from a 
better to a worse state, than from a worse to a bet- 
ter; — and, on this apparent aspect of our earthly 
condition, some of the most important lessons rela- 
ting to the enjoyment and the true art of life are 
founded. 

For, in the first place, with respect to the true 
enjoyment of life, it is plainly only a fallacy of our 
own ima^ations which disposes us to be continually 
looking from our present toils to some future con- 
dition, in which all change shall cease to us, and 
in which only we hope to gain the true happi- 
ness of our nature. Indeed, amidst the discourage- 
ments of present toils, this delusion or fallacy 6f 
our imaginations, — this hope of a coming state, in 
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whicb our kbouis shall terminate, — ^may he regarded 
as a merciful proTision of Nature for eoabling us to 
cantmue our labours without being altogether opr 
pressed by them* But, at the same time, wider ex- 
.pmence of life serves only to convince us, — ^that our 
hope was illusory; — and that our true happiness 
must be sought, not from the attainment of any sta^ 
tipn of r^ose,^ — ^but from a calm and Jvrm struggle 
with the succession of changes amidst which we are 
constantly placed, — ^from bringmg good even out of 
the evils of our lot,— ^from temperate ei^joyment of 
our blessings, when the hand of Providence is show- 
ering th^m around us, — and from a readiness to meet 
either the good or the evil of life^ under an impres- 
sion that they are equally capable, if properly im- 
proved, of being made to issue in eventual good. 

And> in the second place, with respect to the true 
9xt of life, it follows from what has now been said, 
—that he only acts upon the justest views of his 
condition, who endeavours so to use the circum- 
^stances in which he is placed at any moment, as to 
make them conducive to the evolution of those fu- 
ture combinations by which they are to be succeed- 
s—and who carries this mode of acting through- 
out all the 8v>cce^8we chaises, of hfe. Most men, on 
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the caotxtaj^ aim at the indd^^tal adyantages of 
life as if they were ultimate object83*^4Uid sit down 
ill lisdessiiessy — and as if nothing were to foUoi^, 
wh^ their object; has been gained. They foxget^hf^t 
the combination of circumstances, imniediat^ly to 
foUow5 depends, entirely, on the good use c^ thoete 
by; which they have been preceded ; — and that h^nf- 
Gvec desirable, therefore, our state at any moment 
may be, our condition in the next must be deterio- 
ratedjt if we fail to employ our present circumstaoces 
so as. to elicit fiom th^ a hi^py combination of the 
Gpnstaptly-flowing events of life. It has been finely 
observed' by the most successful Author of our times, 
req>e^^dng the mpst successful Captain of the ag^, 
—•that instead of considering, like f<Nnuer generak, 
that he had attained his object when he had gau^d 
a Tictory, — ^he ox^y viewed any present advantage as 
a new power given him of e£Pectmg future changes ; 
, — and that thus he was enabled to pursue the mo^t 
sfdendid course of victories that perhaps has graced 
. the annals of mankind in any age,-7and successively 
to defeat the most illustrious captains that hare ever 
distinguished themsdlves in die art of war« Perhaps 
the splendid, successes of the writer by whom diis 
remark is made, may be viewed in the saniQ ] 

6 
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*— ^foT he, too, seems to have regarded the achieve- 
ment of one work as but the prelude to another ; — 
and both of these may be regarded as illustrious in- 
stances, on a high scale, of what really constitutes 
the true art of life in all conditions, — that, namely, 
of so using the circumstances which it presents to 
us at all successive moments, as to render them effi- 
cacious in giving a fortunate character to the combi- 
nation of circumstances by which they are to be suc- 
ceeded. << All things,^ said the ancients, '^ flow like a 
stream ;^ — and so long as we are embarked on the 
stream, there would be folly in imagining that we 
may consider ourselves as at rest, — ^rather than feel 
ourselves bound so to guide our vessel, that we may 
follow the course of the waters which are ever bear- 
ing us onward. 

Upon the whole, it ought to be kept in mind, that 
by far the most characteristic virtues of the human 
condition depend upon those peculiar features of the 
kingdom of God which we have been considering in 
this and in the preceding sections ; — and that it is 
on this account, — and as preparatory to the detail of 
those virtues which is to be given in a fiiture part 
of the work, — that we have thought it important to 
draw the attention of the reader so particularly to 
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the consideration of these peculiarities. Were there 
no evils in life, where would be the virtues of patience, 
— and resignation, — and humility ? "Were not this 
department of the Divine kingdom a kingdom of 
grace, — ^where would be the propriety of the virtues 
of penitence, — and faith, — and devout reliance on 
the forgiving mercy of God ?— and were not life a 
constantly-changing scene, — ^in which the alterati<m 
is as often £rom good to evil as from worse to better, 
— and in which fearfrd disasters at some period or 
other are the lot of every human being,7— where, 
then, would be the necessity for the virtues of per- 
severance, — ^and caution, — ^and firmness, — ^and of 
that steadfast and watchful prudence, — ^which is per- 
haps of all good gifts the most valuable, for enabling 
us to guide our voyage to a happy termination ? 

The peculiar features, then, of this portion of the 
kingdom of God, no doubt are founded chiefly on 
our limited view of things, — and on the apparent 
separation of all present arrangements itom any 
higher and future plan ;— but still these appearances 
are real, so far as our sentiments, and habitual modes 
of feeling and actihg are concerned,— and all our 
actions, consequently, have a relation to them, — ^and 
are conducted on the supposition of their reality. 

VOL. I. I 
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THfiBE IS A DARE SIDE OF PBOVIDENCE,— OB OF 
THE ABBAN6EMENTS OF THAT PORTION OF THE 

DIVINE KINGDOM WHICH WE SEE, ^AS WELL AS 

A BBI6HT SIDE. 

The fortunes of individuals and of nations aie some- 
times characterized by signal calamities, — these in- 
flictions, too, seem often to fall where human under- 
standing cm see no rule,, according to which that 
distribution has been made; — ^for the young, — 
and the^ virtuous, — and the amiable, — sometimes 
are made examples of the manner in which . suf- 
ferings, that appal the hearts of those who witness 
them are borne ; — and, generally, if there be much 
that is apparently good and beneficent in the dis- 
pensations of Providence, — ^there is at all times a 
sufficient quantity of suffisring ; — and sometimes that 
suffering assumes so awful a character,-— «nd falls so 
indiscriminately, — as to force the conviction, — ^that 
whatever may be the pervading principle of the Di- 
vine government,— or whatever the issues towards 
which it is tending, — ^these principles and. issues, 
however, are not inconsistent with the adoption of 
means, which, to our limited view at least, carry the 
appearance of severity. 
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Hence, the imagination of men is apt to entertain 
most erroneous and prejudicial opinions respecting 
the attributes of the Divine Being, — and the prin- 
ciples which influence his conduct in the government 
of the world. We are apt to suppose, that G^ 
inflicts sufierings from a feeling of vindictiveness, 
as men are prompted by a similar feeling to reta- 
liate on others the evils they have endured ;—-«nd, 
extending our view to the wide extent of the uni- 
verse, — and over the ceaseless ages which eternity is 
to unfold, we are less disposed to seek in these for be- 
neficial results of present sufierings, — and for a glo- 
rious elucidation of present perplexities,-^-i^than for a 
still heavier and final manifestation of the wrath of 
God. 

It is only necessary to hint at the sources in which 
these pernicious opinions originate, to evince their 
utter groundlessness and fallacy. It is by attribut- 
ing to God the Umited principles and vindictive feel- 
ings of human conduct, — and by failing to keep in 
view that the progressive plans of God extend 
throughout all worlds and all ages of duration,— - 
that these suspicions of his indignation are awaken- 
ed. We forget that evil is employed in the Divine 
government of the universe never as an ultimate 
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result, — ^but as a mean for the production of remo- 
ter good ; — ^that all things flow into each other ;— - 
and that, if we could stretch our view over the entire 
extent of the Divine plans, — ^all evil would seem to 
lose its character,~-and appear only as an instru- 
ment devised with perfect wisdom by the Supreme 
Mind,— for the evolution of those progressive plans 
which he is carrying forward. 

Indeed, no opinion can be better founded, or is 
supported by clearer evidence, than that which sup- 
poses the pervading influence of good and benevo- 
lent design throughout all the works and ways of 
God ; — and we never can attain to satisfactory con- 
ceptions of either the ways or the character of God, 
-—nor be pleased with our own situation in existence, 
— ^nor feel ourselves in possession of principles which 
throw light and beauty over all perplexities, — ^till we 
have accustomed our imaginations to those pure and 
free views which represent all present evils as but 
means of future good,— or which teach us to believe, 
— ^that as the plans of Providence are more perfect- 
ly evolved, — all things will be seen to have been 
" working together for good.'' 

At the same time, many minds have a secret sus- 
picion which they cannot overcome, whenever such 
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opinions respecting the pure goodness of the Divine 
purposes are expressed ;— -and it is but fair to ac- 
knowledge, that these opinions are commonly ex- 
pounded in so unguarded and absolute a manner,-— 
and ace couched in language so marked by vague 
and doubtful meaning, that there is reason for the 
suspicion with which their statement is regarded,--^ 
and that, in fiict, they may be so conceived as to 
lead to very erroneous views of the actual arrange- 
ments,— «and even of the final purposes of the Divine 
government. The term good is itself of a very in- 
definite meaning, — and is often so viewed as to sug- 
gest rather pleasurable sensations, — ^than the pre- 
valence of that perfect state of the arrangements of 
Mature, which it is more properly the purpose of 
Providence to establish ;— -and when we speak of pure 
and unmingled good, we are apt so to express our- 
selves as if there were no exhibition of plans in the 
universe which lead to their purpose only by the 
endurance of sufferings. 

But the facts already noticed respecting the ac- 
tual miseries that prevail in Ufe, — ^respecting the 
dark side which Providence seems often to present to 
us, — and the indiscriminate manner in which these 
awfid calamities not unfirequently fall,— prove in- 
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cojitestably, — ^that though pure and pervading good 
be indeed the principle of all the Divine dispensa- 
tions,-— and. though we have no reason to attribute 
to God any disposition to inflict sufiering simply as 
a retaliation for offences, — ^yet this benignant pur- 
pose of his government is not inconsistent with the 
adoption of means which, carry to those wh6 are sub* 
jected to them an appeara/nce of severity ;-^-for.this 
is as certain a fact as is the other,— derived from a 
different aspect of the arrangements of Nature, — 
namely, — ^that we are here in a kingdom of grace or of 
forgiveness, — and if these latter appearances suggest 
most affectingly the paternal and benignant charac- 
ter, of God, — rthe instances of apparent severity as 
powerfully remind us that the purposes c^ the Al- 
mighty are conducted to their issue by ways the full 
propriety of which we are not at present able to es- 
timate ; — ^but which imply the possibility of suffer- 
ing, and sore suffering, in certain stages of our exist- 
ence being used as a mean to fiiture improvement. . 
More especially, the appearances of life suggest 
that a coiirse of sin is followed, sooner or later, ibut 
by. a connexion which is never. entirely broken, -by 
the endurance of . great sufferings ; — and it is from 
all these views that God appears to us in his.govem^ 
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ment of this world not simply as a good and benigl. 
nant being,-^but as a being who makesuse of appa- 
rent evil for the promotion of future good;— that is, 
as not only the forgiving father,^ — but the righteous 
Governor and Judge of men. 

Only, it must always be kept in mind, that 6od 
neVer acts, in his severest dispensations, simply &om 
a vindictive feeling ; — and that such expressions as,-^ 
the wrath,— or indignation, — or anger of God, how- 
ever imiocendy employed in discourses strictly refigi- 
ous, — because, in such discourses, wef spesk of God 
fiimply as he manifests himself in his viidble and or- 
dinary deaUngs with men, — are not, however, just 
explications of the actual principles of the Divine 
mind,-*-but only useful adaptations of the language of 
men to express, on the part of God, purposes similar to 
those which thefeelings denoted by these terms are em- 
ployed to effectuate in our government of each other. 

Upon the whole, then, that portion of 'the Divine 
kingdom which we behold on earth is a kingdom of 
grace,-^for in it pardon and forgiveness are o£Pered to 
the fruity of man, — and these offers are signified by 
every arrangement that characterizes this world, — 
and by all the finest and deepest feelings of the 
human heart. But, in this portion of his universal 
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kingdom^ G-od alsa assumes the character of a 
righteous ruler and equitable judge ; — ^for dispensa* 
tions producing great sufferings are made use of in 
the order of Nature as means of future good, — and, 
especially, sin is inseparably followed by the endu- 
rance of suffering in one form or another. 

These are undoubted appearances in the order of 
Providence as we see it ; — and if they intimate, that 
all things are penraded by a principle of benevolence, 
and are advancing to final good,-*-that is, to grander 
displays of the q)iritual beauty and perfection of the 
universe,— -they also suggest, that we are not war- 
ranted to beheve, from what we have already seen, 
that the purposes of Providence are irrecondleable 
with the endurance, on the part of his creatures, of 
severe and long-continued sufferings. 

Just ideas on this subject, — ^namely, — ^in what 
way we are entitled to conceive of God as at once the 
forgiving Father and the righteous Gtyvemor of the 
worldy^— how both of these aspects of his character 
are derived from appearances that are peculiar to 
this world, considered as insulated from the great 
scheme of things, — and what are the new lights 
thrown on these aspects of the character of God, 
and on tl^ means which he employs in the govern- 
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ment of the woiid, when we extend ova view to the 
entile scheme of things : — Just and enhuged views 
on these subjects axe the most important which any 
mind^ anxious to be satisfied respecting its station 
in esxistence, can endeavour to acquire ; — and thejr 
ought especially to be sought for by those who are 
to be the teachers of Divine truth to others;— 
because, without such views, perplexity and dark- 
ness must constantly be marring all their attempts at 
explanation ; — and ideas borrowed from ^^ very dif- 
ferent charts^ of the Divine dominions must perpe- 
tually interfere with each other, and lead to the use 
of terms, when speaking of the one, which aiie only 
capable of a just application, when used in refer- 
ence to the appearances of the other^ 



So much with respect to the peculiar or charac- 
teristic features of that portion of the Kvine king- 
dom which is manifested on earth. Of these, the 
most remarkable are, — ^that evil and good seem to 
exist in it in wonderful mixture, and assuming the 
appearance, at least on a superficial view, of ulti- 
mate and fixed results ;— in the second place, that 
still this portion of the Divine kingdom — ^in which 
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ev^iy. man feels himself to be a smner, but in which 
also he everywhere presumes to hope for forgive- 
ness^— assumes peculiarly the aspect of a kingdom 
of grace .or of .mercy to transgressors ;^-and, lastly, 
that notwithstanding this singularly beautifiil and 
interesting aspect of our situation in existence, God 
yet reveals himself, in his government of this, por- 
tion of his dominions, as a fearful avenger of evil; — 
that is, as a Being who makes use of suffering, and 
sometimes of severe and long-continued suffering, as 
one of the means of his providence, — and especially 
as a Being who has so connected sin axidmffering 
as to intimate, that transgression leads, by an uni- 
versally-established law, to the endurance of great 
perplexity and humiliation. 

These aspects may be considered as more especi- 
ally characteristic of that portion of the kingdom of 
God which we now behold. Those that are to be 
noticed in the following chapters are of a more uni- 
versal character. 
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V. 



INTIMATE CONNEXION OP EVENTS IN 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 



Gal. vi. 7' Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap. 

The perfect regularity of events in that portion of 
the Divine kingdom which comprises chiefly the ma- 
terial arrangements of the universe,— «nd the beau-^ 
tiful adaptation of means, in consequence of which' 
most important results are - often observed to pro- 
ceed, by a well-regulated influence, from causes 
apparently of the most umnfluential kind, are uni- 
versally admitted, — and have been established, be- 
yond all question, by the splendid discoveries in 
this particular department of the Divine works, which 
have distinguished recent times;-— but it is not by. 
any means so generally acknowledged, that the same 
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regularity extends to the moral department of the 
kingdom of God ; — or that, in the liyes of individual 
men, we can observe the same intimate connexion 
between the good or evil which they perform, and 
the results that follow from these ; — and still less, 
perhaps, that small causes^ either of a good or bad 
kind, often lead, in the arrangements of life, to issues 
of the most important character. 

Indeed, it is universally allowed, among all those 
at least who have any regard to a fiiture retribution, 
that the conduct of every man, in that unseen state 
for which we look, shall be determined, by the gene- 
ral complexion of his conduct in this world ; — ^that 
every man has a prominent style of acting which 
constitutes his peculiar character as a man ;— and 
that, whatever may become of individual actions, 
this general estimate of a man^s worth must at least 
be taken into account in determining his condition 
in some greater and future state. 

Even with respect to particular actions, it is 
pretty generally admitted, that when they axe of a 
very remarkable kind, they never fail to manifest 
their influence by the consequences which they pro- 
duce : — ^that thus, for instance, any signal instance 
of infidelity to a trust committed to us,--«any 
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notoripns exhibition of cruelty to the poor, the 
helpless, or the dependeiit,--«ny individual action, 
in short, that seems to set at defiance those great 
laws of moral order, according to which the {ure- 
vailing arrangements of the universe are conduct- 
ed, never £eu16 eventually to bring down, on the 
head of him who has committed it, as signal a dis- 
play of the righteous judgment of that Being who 
has said, ^^ that though hand join in hand, the wick- 
ed shaQ not pass unpunished,^ — ^and who sometimes 
makes the notorious guilt of individuals to descend, 
as a mark of infamy, even on distant generations of 
those who spring from them. 

The same thii^ is admitted with respect to ac- 
tions that have been signally praiseworthy. — ^Though 
done without any view to the good that was to result 
from them, or with an earnest wish even that they 
might be unknown to men, — God has so ordered the 
courses of his providence that such actions not un- 
frequently bring an abundant return, — and that, too, 
by the most wonderful channels,— into the bosom of 
him by whom they were performed; — so that the 
heart of man is made sensible that the ^^ eye of God 
at all times runneth to and fro throughout the 
eartb,^ and marks out not <mly <^ the wicked for the 
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day of wrath,'' but the righteous also for the hour of 
signal honour and approbation. 

Still, while all this is admitted, it is generally be- 
lieved, and received indeed as a principle of con- 
duct, that there me great spaces in the conduct rf 
every man which seem to pass away as if they never 
had formed parts of his history, — a vast multitude 
of ordinary and minuter actions which leave no re- 
sults that it is possible for us to trace, — and with 
respect to which, therefore, whether they have been 
good or ill, the common rule cannot be considered 
as holding, or at least not with the same fixed and 
certain results, as in the better-defined and moite 
regularly-conducted operations of the material sys- 
tem. 

There is even an impression still more ominous 
in its aspect than this, which is also pretty generally 
admitted, — ^namely,— that even actions more notori- 
ously wrong do not always draw after them those 
results which we admit they might have superin- 
duced, and which there is always a danger thart they 
may occasion ; — ^we thus fancy that the good for- 
tune of the ofiender,— or his compensating qualities, 
— or his penitence for his offences,-— or at least the 
chance and uncertainty that are in all human affairs. 
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sometimes permit notoriously bad conduct to take- 
place, and no other results to follow than if such 
actions had never been committed; — and, conse- 
quently, that our good conduct is in at least an 
equal .danger of being entirely overlooked amidst 
that irregularity or - chance which seem to us to 
have occasionally so mighty an influence on the af- 
fairs of life. 

In this way, a general unsteadiness is given to 
our impressions respecting the strict regularity which 
subsists between the character of our actions and the 
consequences which flow from them ; — and a style 
both of thinking and of acting, in so far as regards the 
arrangements of Providence for the encouragement 
of virtue and discouragement of vice, is produced, 
which is neither consistent with just views of the or- 
der of events, — ^nor fitted to have the most benefi- 
cial influence on the interests of virtue among men. 
It seems, consequently, of much importance to set 
this matter in a difierent light, by illustrating the 
following connected and consecutive propositions; — 
namely, — that no action which a man performs can 
be considered as insulated, or as altogether without 
efiect on those that are to follow it; — secondly, — 
that the consequences of our actions invariably cor- 
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respond in their character with the nature of these 
actions; — ^thirdly, — ^that the consequences of our 
actions, both good and bad, spread around us to an 
indefinite extent ; — ^fourthly, that these consequences, 
both good and bad, of our present conduct, may 
never, in so far as this world is concerned, be en- 
tirely removed ;-*-and, lastly,-— that the consequen- 
ces of all our actions in this life follow us into those 
fiiture evolutions of the entire system, on which we 
are to enter, in eternity. 



NO ACTION WHICH A MAN PERFORMS IS ALTOGE- 
THER INSULATED, BUT RATHER IS PART OF A 

SERIES OF INTIMATELY-CONNECTED EVENTS. 

There is . a prevailing error which pervades all 
our views either of the natural or moral order, — 
and which is nowhere more notorious than in its 
influence on the judgments which we form of our 
own conduct, and of the relations. of the different 
actions which we perform to each other. The 
fiillacy originates in our essentially limited and 
partial powers of observation and of reflectioii ;-— 
and its ^cl,— both as regards our views of na» 
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ture and of the arrangements of life, is to make us 
consider the events that are continually happening 
around us, rather in the light of detached or ulti- 
mate results, than, — :what they really are,-— ^is por- 
tions of one wonderfully-adjusted and intimately- 
connected scheme,-Hill the parts of which not only 
stand in essential relation to each other, — but are 
in a constant state of reciprocal influence, and 
of ceaseless fluctuation. It is not, perhaps, so 
wonderful that this mode of viewing things should 
affect our judgments respecting the external events 
that compose the order of the universe ; — ^because 
it is evident, that, with respect to all of these, 
our ideas must, from the limited range of our 
powers, be of a very partial kind; — ^but it might 
have seemed more probable that we should have had 
a juster view of the order of thoughts and of feel- 
ings that constitute our individual histories ; — though 
the &ct is, that there is no portion of nature with 
respect to which we have a more drcumscribed per- 
ception, or r^arding which we are more disposed to 
consider all occurrences rather as detached pheno- 
mena, — ^than as portions of one beautxfully-^idjusted 
and continually-flowing whole. 

When, however, without pretending to have ob. 
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tained a view of the whole of our internal organiza- 
tion, we permit our minds to' rest on some v^ ob- 
vious considerations, the reality of the connexion, 
to which we are now alluding, becomes unquestion- 
able. For, in the first place, it is evident that there 
is not one of our actions that has not been the re^t 
of a series of preceding events, with respect to which 
it :ha8 obviously stood in the relation of an effect to 
its cause ; — and that, in the second place, it is in at 
least as necessary a relation to the events that are to 
follow from it ;— which, without its occurrence, could 
not succeed in exactly the same order,— and with 
respect to which, therefore, it properly stands in the 
relation of a cause to its effect. 

Perhaps, indeed, instead of speaking of our ac- 
tions as being thus effects and causesy^or of consi- 
dering the same action as successively partaking of 
these two distinct characters, — ^being in one view the 
effect of those that have preceded it,— and in another 
the.cause of those that are to foUow,— it would pre- 
sent to us a juster conception of the whole success 
sion, if we viewed it rather as successive develop^ 
ments of one intimately-connected,— mutually-influ- 
ential, — and perpetually-flowing order,— -the rela- 
tions of every partof which to every other are infi- 
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nite,— aad some of the relations of which only are 
made manifest to us, corresponding with the part 
which we. are at different moments called to per- 
form, and with the powers that belong to us for 
the perception or use of the relations which we dis- 
cover. Other beings, gifted with different powers, 
would see other relations in the very same succes- 
sion - that strikes us in a manner suited to our 
peculiar exigencies and powers of perception;— 
and to a mind tiiat had a much more comprehensive 
glance than our own,— the whole would assume the 
aspect, not of a mass of insulated oecurrences,-^ut 
of a widely-concatenated, — and continually-varying 
evolution,— no portion of. which is without an es^ 
sential relation to the entire fabric of which it is a 
part. 

The particular aspect under which we are in the 
habit of considering individual occurrences,— that, 
namely, of their being, mutually ca,t^«e9 and ^effects 
of eaeh other, is but an artifice of which the human 
mind avails itself,— suited to its limited powers. of 
contemplation,-^and fitted for enabling it to think 
and to speak with, more facility of the relations of 
events. . But I aim persuaded that the other mode, 
of conception,-— that, namely, which disposes us to 
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consider all occurrences, whether in external nature 
or in our own internal world, as developments of par- 
ticular portions of one vast, — ^intimately-connected, 
•--^nd continually-yarying whole,-^evelopments of 
which every individual mind enjoys its own share, 
corresponding with its peculiar powers, and with 
the purposes which it has been raised into being to 
8erve,-^-is at once more just,— more pleasing,— and 
fitted to give us a more comprehensive view of the 
actual arrangements of the universe. 

But in whichever of these modes we choose to 
consider the order of nature, there are events occa- 
sionally occurring to every man, which have a ten^ 
dency to make him aware of the fine and beautiful 
connexion in which all the parts, — even the moat 
apparently remote and uninfluenlial of the parts,-— 
of the series are held together. There is thus, per- 
haps, no reflecting man who has not had frequent oc- 
casion, in looking back upon life, to perceive to what 
apparently insignificant events the most important 
results of his own history can sometimes be traced. 
•—Occurrences that at the moment seemed to have 
come without any warning, — ^to have happened aa if 
nothing ficrther were to spring from thdr influence, 
to which, now that they are past, we look back 
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with wonder that events of such magnitude shonld 
have seemed to be suspended on so slight a cdn- 
nezion,'— can, howeyer, be distinctly perceived to 
have given origin, — at least in so far as our partial 
modes of thought allow us to judge, — ^to events that 
are to have an influence on the whole of our future 
history ; — for had these circumstances not occurred, 
the whole future manifestation would, in so far as 
we can perceive, have been materially changed ; — 
and God seems thus,* in such moments of retrospec- 
tive thought, to be making us sensible how far our 
notions of what is great and what is little in the or- 
der of his providence are often at variance with the 
fact ; — and, in short, what reason we have to con- 
dude that the whole of our history, — ^and, indeed, 
the vast order of universal nature, is one wonder- 
fidly-adjusted and intimatdy-connected scheme,— 
since apparent accidents have thus, in some very 
remarkable particulars, discovered to us this con- 
nexion even between portions of the plan, that 
would, but for the actual disclosures which have 
been made, have seemed to hold the least probable 
relation to each other. 

This is, in fact, the true lesson to be learned from 

such occurrences. It is not simply that Providence 

5 
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sometimes makes ^r^a^ issues to depend on appa- 
rently slight and remote causes ;^but that the con- 
nexion between these distant, — and apparently dis- 
united events has occasionally revealed itself as an 
intimation that the connexion is universal and essen- 
tial between all the successive and all the contem- 
poraneous portions of the great order of nature ; 
— and that it is not any interruptions in the con- 
nexion itself, but simply our limited powers: of 
perception, that prevent us ftom discovering the 
relation to be of universal eiScacy. 

We have at present chiefly spoken of the relation 
between the different portions of our individual lives, 
—but it must be taken into account that the connexion 
is equally strict between our internal world, and that 
external order which cannot be conceived as subsist- 
ing without each other ; — and, farther, that the con- 
nexion extends in unbroken intimacy, and with 
ceaseless evolutions, to the whole of the arrange- 
ments that pervade creation, — ^and to all the fiitute 
developments which its boundless wonders are to 
undergo. 

It may only be proper again to remark, that this 
mode of viewing the order of nature, — ^not so imuch 
under the artificial ideas of a series of causes and 
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6j^cf«,— but rather as a series of yarying evolu- 
tions of the intimate relations of things,-— evolutions 
varied according to the different powers of , the 
countless individuals to whom the evolution is 
made, and according to the progressive meeds of the 
same individual at different parts of his career, — ^is 
well worthy of being made familiar to our minds by 
being brought frequently before their view. It of- 
fers a pleasing idea of the constitution of that or- 
der amidst which our course of mortal existence is 
run, — and has a tendency to enlarge immeasurably 
our conceptions of the grandeur and fine connexion 
of the arrangements which pervade the immense 
plan of Providence. 



THE CONSEaUENCES OF HUMAN ACTIONS INVARI- 
ABLY COBBESFOND WITH THE CHABACTEB OF 
THESE ACTIONS ; THAT IS TO SAY, GOOD AC- 
TIONS PRODUCE GOOD CONSEQUENCES, AND 

BAD ACTIONS BAD CONSEQUENCES. 

It is true, that here also the limitation of our view 
gives the same uncertamty and perplexity to our 
judgments respecting the conseqtiences of our ac- 
tions, which we formerly noticed respecting the 
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rdlation in which these actions stand to eadi other ; 
— and this limitation is perceptible in different ways. 
For, 

In the first place, we not unfrequently mistake, 
altogether or greatly, the nature of human actions, 
— both in the case of other men, — and in what mi^t 
seem more completely under our inspection,— -the 
deeds which we ourselves perform; — so that, for 
instance, we sometimes give an individual the credit 
of having done a deed of pure good faith, when he 
was only deluding us by the depth of his cunning ; 
and, on the other han(|^ we may accuse a man of 
mere parsimony ,— or an unbecoming disregard of the 
good which Providence has bestowed on him, when 
he is really showing a most praiseworthy instance of 
self-denial, — and of generous concern for the good 
of others, at the expense of his own private gratifi- 
cations. 

In the second place, we fail in most cases to keep 
in mind, when judging of the effects of human con- 
duct, that scarcely any one of the individual actions 
which a man performs is altogether unmixed in its 
character either of good or of evil ;-— but that as the 
entire character of every man is a strangely-minj^ed 
compound, so his particular actions are commonly so 
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variously characterized by their motives, that the 
good which would flow ^om them in a pure stream, 
if they were solely good, is debased by the fouler in- 
gredients that also find their way into the current ; — 
and, on the contrary, the evil consequences of actions 
supposed to be simply bad, are as commonly coun- 
teracted by the better consequences that result from 
the compensating good qualities with which they 
were accompanied. Without entering into farther 
detail, it may be simply necessary to state, that hu- 
man conduct, whether in entire specimens or in indi- 
vidual actions,is universally of this mixed description; 
— and that consequently our conclusions must be to 
a certain extent erroneous, when we anticipate either 
unmingled good or evil from causes which only en- 
titled us to look for a mingled result. 

In the third place, it must be kept in view, in 
thinking on this subject, that a great portion of the 
conduct of every man is not notoriously characteriz- 
ed either by good or evil ; — ^these moral aspects do 
not prominently distinguish it, but it belongs more 
properly to the domain of such conduct as is either 
neutral or at least not strongly marked by moral 
characteristics. It would, however, be folly to ex- 
pect that such conduct should display the same strik- 

VOL. I. ' K 
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ing results as if it had been of a more detenmned 
character either of one kind or another ; — ^and the 
great spaces of the life of every man that are mark- 
ed by this equivocal character, and the mixture of 
these even with those other portions that are more 
conspicuous in their kinds, must at all times render 
our decisions very doubtfiil when we endeavoiur to 
estimate the actual effects which have resulted fi*om 
particular aspects of conduct. 

These are some of the causes which limit and per- 
plex our view when we endeavour to account for the 
consequences of human conduct,-— even of our own 
conduct, — according to the general principle laid 
down in this section ; — ^but still, when allowimce 
has been made for all these perplexities, the general 
fact is undoubted, that notorious exhibitions of bad 
conduct are followed by evil, in one shape or odier, 
that points out their evil tendendes; — and, on 
the other hand, that good, when it is exemidaiy 
and obvious, is as certainly followed, in l}ie .course 
of things, by consequences of one kind or anothear 
that are sufficient to show what the nature of that 
influence is which our actions at any moment ase 
iitted to have on the future portions of our history. 

And even in regard to those portions of our con- 
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duct that «re mcHre difficult to be traced to their con- 
sequences, we have still sufficient grounds for con- 
cluding that this good or bad influence exists, and 
is felt in distant portions of our history, whether we 
can distinctly trace the progress of its operation ot 
not If we have done evil, in however small a de« 
gree, something is taken from the sum of good we 
should have enjoyed, or some bitter ingredient ming- 
led with the cup that is ^ven us to drink ; — ^diese 
consequences may be instantaneous, and such as to 
baffle all powers of resistance or of counteraction ;— 
but whedier this be the case or not, the evil influ- 
ence still lurks amidst the crowd of incidents that 
are immediately evolving themselves, and may thus 
only be festering into a sore evil which is eventually 
to manifest itself by more fearfiil disaster. 

The very same thing happens with respect to the 
good that we perform ; — it not only is the source of 
peace,— and of good hope, — and of many complacent 
feelings at the moment of its performance,— but idiat 
wonderful arrangement of Provid^ice whidb is fa^ 
vourable to the evolution of ail good, never &ils ulti- 
mately to make its consequences man]fiest,-'-«iid thus 
to show what is the tendency, in favour of good con- 
duct, by which the entire order of nature is pervaded. 
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And so true is this account of the good and bad 
consequences which follow our good or evil conduct, 
— ^that no man ever yet was able to look back on 
any portion of his history that was confessedly 
wrong, without perceiving, that, sooner or later, it 
manifested its tendencies by the ruinous effects it 
produced on remoter parts of his life ;— and, on the 
other hand, there is no portion of our past conduct, 
however secret in its character, or however marked 
by struggles against flesh and blood, — that has how. 
ever been praiseworthy and good, — that does not 
present itself to our retrospective view as the even- 
tual source of other consequences that have tended 
to beautify and bless our experience of life. 

It is when we thus look back over a considerable 
space of time that we escape from the perplexities 
which interrupt our view of more immediate conse- 
quences,"-*and that we distinctly perceive the true 
operation of all the parts of our conduct, — ^not only 
as producing characteristic feelings at the time of 
their occurrence, but as leading to results corre- 
sponding with the character of the events in which 
the series commenced. 
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THE CONSEaUENCES OF OUB ACTIONS, BOTH GOOD 
AND BAD, SPREAD AROUND US INDEFINITELY. 

W« see this tendency to an indefinit€^ extension 
of the consequences of our good or bad deeds occa- 
sionally manifested in a very striking manner ;-'— for 
we sometimes perceive the effects of what seemed, 
at the moment of its occurrence, to be a very unim-' 
portant event spreading in all directions till the eye 
and even the fancy of man are incapable of estimating 
the magnitude of the result, — as when, for instance, 
a trifling uneasiness which led to the death of a 
person of consequence, sometimes has been known, 
in it9 more distant consequences, to alter the destiny 
not only of individuals and nations, but of the hu- 
man race throughout many generations. 

Had that uneasiness not occurred,— H)r had it oc- 
curred under different circumstances, or at a differ- 
ent time, everything that followed, would, in most 
cases, have been vMenallj changed ; — ^and though 
there are many instances constantly occurring in 
which we cannot trace the consequences of our ac- 
tions to the same extent, — instances in which they 
rather seem to perish in the performance,— or at 
least to exert an influence which is gradually weak- 
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ened till it seems to pass away ; — we have no reason 
to conclude, from the multitude of instances in 
which we fail to trace the effect, that it is on that 
account less real or less widely diffiised ;-*-for the 
character ^ther of good or of evil is not altered, nor 
their consequences diminished, simply by the cir- 
cumstance of their having escaped from our view ; 
— but, on the contrary, the quantity of vice or of 
misery that we have dropped into the vast ocean of 
events, by which, as living agents, we are surround- 
ed, retains its power, and is constantly widening its 
sphere of operation long after our eye has ceased to 
mark its progress, — and long even after we ourselves 
have ceased to have any interest in all the things 
that are done u^on the earth. 

In the same manner, a small portion of good 
whidbi we have done may exert a healing or regene- 
rating influence on the spot on which it immediately 
fiills,-^which influence shall be extended, with still 
increaang power, to other and more distant spheres 
in which the same blessed operation was required ; 
— and thus the beginnings of a process which is 
eventually to cover a wide portion of the kingdom 
of God with fertility and beauty may be found in 
an occaraonal exertion of virtuous principle firom 
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whose operation no such extent of good was antici- 
pated. 

Indeed, unliess Divine Pi^ovidence, by particular 
arrangements, shall at any time see fit to coun- 
teract this tendency, the amplification of which 
we are now speaking, both m the case of our good 
and of our bad actions, must, according to the na- 
tural tendencies of things, take place in every in- 
stance ; — ^for the tendency of all good is to generate 
greater and more extensive good ; — ^and tiie efiect of 
all evil is to produce more extensive and more irre- 
mediable disaster ; — so that we may safely state the 
principle of this section in its most general and Un- 
qualified form, — ^namely, — ^that the tendencies of all 
our actions, dither for good or for evil, are to amplify 
themselves to an indefinite extent ;*— or that these 
consequences, whether our eye can trace their opera* 
tion or not, actually extend around us indefinitely. 

And hence any individual, by a faitiifiil and ef- 
fectual use even of the smallest* means of doing 
good, may become the instrument, in accordance 
with this beautiM arrangement of Divine Provi- 
dence, of producing an extent of good to the uni- 
verse far greater than his imagination would ven- 
ture to anticipate. 
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The same observation applies to the ultimate re- 
sults of the evil which we may do ; — and hence, on 
the one hand, the most powerful of all inducements 
to use well even the smaQest means of good,-»and, 
on the other, an awful prohibition issued by Nature 
herself against the commission of evil even in its 
least striking forms. 



THE CONSEaUENCES OF OUB GOOD OB BAD DEEDS 
ABE NOT, IN MOST INSTANCES, ENTIBELY BE- 
HOVED DUBING THIS LIFE. 

Our preceding observation was intended to show 
that the consequences of our actions spread around us 
to an indefinite extent of space ; — and, in the present 
section, our object is to show that these consequences 
have as decided a tendency to propagate themselves, 
with still increasing power, along the lapse of time. 

Indeed the tendency to amplify themselves being 
native to our actions, we have no reason to conclude, 
either that these natural consequences are interrupt- 
ed or changed, simply, in the case of our bad actions 
by our subsequent sorrow for them, — ^nor, in the 
case of our good deeds, by the fact that they have 
escaped from our memory. 
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'■ And all our. observations of what actually takes 
place m life correspond with this anticipation ; — ^for 
if, in the first place, I have done ill to any one of my 
feOow-men, — my sorrow for my misconduct may a& 
terwards be as sincere as it may,— but the injury 
that I have perpetrated may continue to affect his 
well-being, and even that of those who are to de- 
scend from him, or who are connected with him, 
throughout many generations. 

In the same manner, though I may have forgotten 
any acts of well-doing that have occurred in my his- 
tory,— these also continue to exert a secrfet power, 
which I may yet perceive " after many days *^ — and 
blessings may thus coiae to me from my former and 
forgotten good deeds, long after I have forgotten 
them, and through channels, which seemed least 
likely, to my dark anticipations, to have conveyed 
to me such benefits, — ^but from all of which I can- 
not prevent myself from seeing, that my actions 
have continued to have their natural effects long 
after they had passed from my notice, — ^and by 
means which lay far beyond the scrutiny of my 
feeble powers. 

Even from the mind that has sinned, sorrow for sin 

will not completely remove the bad effects of its con- 

k2 
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duct ;— -for if I have, in any part of my lift, become 
the slave of vices and disorderly piopensities, I must 
carry with me through life, even after I have seen' 
the error of my ways, that darkened spirit, whicb 
continually reminds me, that I am not of the number 
of those who have never fallen ; — and many fears, 
and doubts, and weaknesses, and misgivings, will also, 
from such sin, form part of my nature, which would 
not have entered into it, if, throughout my whole 
course, I had devoted myself to the ^^ command- 
ments of God.*" 

On the other hand, if I have done well,— my 
good deeds may, for a time, not only escape from 
my view, but be apparently crushed by the ill- 
will,— or envy,— or malice,— or injustice of my fel- 
low-men ; but still none of all these things will ul- 
timately prevail against them ; — and when envy, — 
and opposition, — and malice, — and injustice, — and 
aU the disturbing causes which they have generated, 
have ceased to operate, or have spent their power, — 
the secret vigour which preserves that which is good 
in immortal life, will be seen resuming its power, 
and my good deeds will appear in all their natural 
lustre,— or rather with all the additional glory of the 
blessings they have produced. 
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Nature and Providence, in all their arrangements, 
ai6 thus favourable to that which is good, — and, 
under their fostering and cherishing care,— the seeds 
that have been scattered, however seemingly buried 
for a time, will ultimately come to maturity. 



THE CONSEaUENCES OF ALL OUB CONDUCT IN 
THIS LIFE FOLLOW US INTO ETEBNITY, 

The process of reasoning by which we arrive at 
this condusion is simple and complete. 

We have already seen, — that our conduct in any 
early part of our present existence, has a perceptible 
and growing, though sometimes an apparently inter- 
rupted influence,-— on those future portions of our 
history in which our powers have attained more ma- 
ture strength, and our relations to surrounding ob- 
jects are more completely evolved ; — so that it may 
safely be asserted, that the whole of our conduct^ 
during the previous stages of our earthly being con- 
tributes to determine its character during the last 
periods of our connexion with time. 

But time itself is but a portion of eternity ; — that 
portion 6t the Divine kingdom with which we have 
already had a direct connexion is but a fragment 
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of that uniyersal scheme which embraces all worlds, 
and extends throughout all duration ; — and if, con- 
sequently, our conduct during any portion of our 
present being has uniformly been found to have ex- 
tended its influence to its succeeding portions,— 
the inference is inevitable and obvious, — ^that our 
whole cwiduct in this world must have an influence 
on our condition in those greater periods of our ex- 
istence which are to be evolved amidst arrangements, 
of which what we now see is but a part, — and in re- 
lation to which it is, like the different portions of 
our past life, but a preparation for something fu- 
ture and more mature. 

The argument, in one word, may be thus put :-— 
All the portions of our present life have a relation to 
each other,— and we cannot avoid concluding, that 
our whole conduct in this life, being but a portion 
of a greater and more extensive course of being, 
must, by the same law, have an influence on our 
condition, during those greater portions of the same 
career, on which we are hereafter to enter. 

This is an inference derived directly fifom obser- 
vation of the plan of Providence, — ^in so far as we 
have already had opportunities of observing it ;— and 
the conclusion to which it leads us is as worthy of 
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being relied on, as any that we are capable of 
drawing from our present limited view of the Di- 
vine plans to their more complete manifestations. 

This idea, however, implies or suggests another 
that seems to follow from the same train of thought 
with irresistible evidence. Our present conduct will 
no doubt have an influence on those portions of our 
being which are to be evolved in eternity; but 
that influence will also be far more perfect and en- 
during than the corresponding influence which the 
previous portions of our conduct in time have had on 
those that have succeeded them. On earth, though 
the influence of our previous conduct has continued 
to affect our whole lives, and perhaps with increas- 
ing power, still that influence has been but imper- 
fecdy realized, — and many interruptions seem to us 
to be put, by the apparently imperfect arrangements 
of time, to the complete manifestation of the ways . 
of God, in giving to either our good or our bad ac- 
tions their full operation. But, in the more august 
and completely-evolved disposition of causes in the 
eternal state, we cannot avoid believing that our 
conduct in this life will be found to have developed 
its frill and continually-increasing tendencies, — and 
that even those portions of our secret modes of act-' 
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ing and feeling, from which all external and more 
conspcuous actions have flowed^ will thus be seen 
^ving to our character and station their appropriate 
aspects ;»-and a far more perfect manifestation will 
thus be made of the actual springs of our conduct, 
than in our present state we are capable of conceiving, 
or could venture to anticipate. — Even in time, the 
course of events often forces a man to see his own 
character, and the operation of its latent propensi- 
ties, ill very different lights from those in which he 
viewed it at an eiarlier period of his history ; — ^and he 
is astonished to find what secret things are brought to 
light, — ^and how different a being he ultimately finds 
himself to be, firom what he had imagined, while the 
more hidden tendencies of his whole man were con- 
cealed from him by the imperfect evolution of his 
powers and character ; — and there is nothing forced 
in the supposition, that even he who had supposed 
himself to have attained the most perfect acquaint- 
ance with his own character on earth, will eventual- 
ly find himself placed amidst arrangements, and 
made the inheritor of a flestiny completely unlike 
that which his own limited views would have sug- 
gested to him as the probable result of his peculiar 
or relative worth. 
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The arrangements of Divine Providence will un- 
qnestioiiably bis conformable to perfect justice;—- 
but thcfy will also embrace portions of the conduct 
of every man, — and, indeed, an entire view of his 
character, in its most latent springs, and in the 
fiill tissue of its history, — ^which are far beyond his 
own limited range of vision,— and which, if he is ca- 
pable of looking back on his previous existence in 
time, will probably render his own ignorance even 
of the very nature with which he was endowed one 
of the most wonderM discoveries with which the 
progress of the Divine counsels has favoured him. 

At any rate, the evidence seems to be complete, 
which induces us to conclude, that the consequences 
of our conduct in this life will be manifested in a far 
more perfect and enduring form in the future stages 
of our being, than we are at present capable of 
conceiving ; and hence the foundation for those de- 
scriptions, — sometimes, indeed, of a very homely 
kind,— -of the misery of the wicked, and of the re- 
ward of the good, — ^which represent these conse- 
quences as more awfiilly griand than the language of 
man is capable of expressing, — or the imagination of 
man is able to conceive. 

So surpassingly grand is the connexion which 
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subsists between things visible and invisible,— be- 
tween time and eternity, — ^between the whole smes 
of our conduct on earth,-*and that wonderful course 
of events which is to open upon us amidst the cease- 
lessly flowing ages of everlasting life ; — and so well- 
founded are the exhortations of those who teach us 
to watch with the utmost care over even the slightest 
tendency to evil which our nature may display, — 
because, if we could embrace, at one glance, the 
different periods of our being, we should perceive, 
that by the indulgence even of the most secret pro- 
pensity to evil, we are laying up for ourselves the 
foundation of humiUations which may endure dur- 
ing many revolutions of being. But equally well- 
founded are the exhortations of those also who teach 
us to cultivate a regard to piety and all good deeds 
with the most sacred reverence ; — ^for these also will 
expand into immortal fruits under the cloudless sun- 
shine of the future kingdom of God, — and will con- 
stantly evolve their natural tendencies to happiness, 
in proportion as that kingdom shall manifest through- 
out eternity its unlimited capacities of beauty and of 
perfection. 

These observations naturally lead us to some far- 
ther meditations on the connexion which subsists 
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between that portion of the Divine kingdom which 
we now behold, and those grander portions of it 
which eternity is to reveal ; — and some remarks on 
this connexion will, accordingly, form the topics of 
the concluding chapter of this first portion of the 
work. 
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VI. 



PRESENT AND FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 
OF THE DIVINE KINGDOM, — HOW CON- 
NECTED OR RELATED. 



Psalm ciii. 19. — The Lord hath prepared his 

throne in the heavens ; and his kingdom ruleth 

over aU. 
Psalm cxIv. 13. — Thy kingdom is an everlasting. 

kingdom, and thy dominion endureth through- 

out aU generations. - 

The fimdamental idea to be kept in view on this 
subject is, — ^that the kingdom of Otod is one vast 
whole, — ^not consisting of disunited or unconnected 
parts,— but only seeming to us to be so broken into 
fragments, — ^because, from our limited powers of 
perception, we are not fitted to survey its entire 
relations. 
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We have no reason to believe, from what we ob* 
serve of that portion of the Divine kingdom which 
is placed more directly under ova view, that in the en^- 
tire structure of that portion of it there is any chasm, 
—or any parts that are entirely without relation to 
the whole plan ;— on the contrary,— every thing on 
earth passes by fine and beautifully-acyusted rda^- 
tions into every other ; — and the more perfectly we 
become acquainted with the works of nature and 
with the scheme of Providence, the more irreEOstibly 
is this idea of the conne:don of the whole forced 
upon our minds. We have also abundiant reasons 
for concluding, that the whole of the arrangements 
that at present surround us are but parts of some 
greater plan, that embraces all worlds, — and all the 
ages of duration ;—«nd' hence we are led, by all the 
analogies of our present state, to believe, that our 
present sphere of being is connected with the entire 
scheme of the Divine dominions by relations as fine 
and as uninterrupted as those which bind together 
the whole fabric of our present state. 

The grand idea, then, which offers itself to owe 
minds, from such views, is, — ^that the kingdom of 
Qod, though apparently broken, to our view, into 
disunited portions, is an entire and intimately-con- 
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nected whole, embracing all the worlds with which 
infinity is peopled, — and extending, with the same 
unity of plan, throughout all the ages which ever- 
lasting duration is ever to evolve. 

We see but a fragment of this immense scheme, — 
not because that fragment exists unconnected with 
the entire plan, — ^but because our powers are suited 
only to the contemplation of a particular series of 
appearances,-**and because our destiny is connect* 
ed with the peculiar relations amidst which we are 
at present stationed. To other beings a different 
order of things must be disclosed, suited to their 
appropriate and peculiar powers, and to the offices 
they are employed to fill in the entire plan ; — and 
the more perfect the powers, and the more influ- 
ential the exertions of any order of creatures, the 
more complete, in all probability, is their view of 
the widely-extended relations by which all things 
are held together. 

Nor is even that portion of the Divine kingdom 
which we at present behold altogether in appearance 
a disunited portion of the whole,— -or destitute of 
indications which lift oiur thoughts to the entire 
plan with which it stands in connexion ; — for though 
there is much in the present order of nature that 
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seems level to our powen of contemplation and o( 
actioD<— there is also everywhere in natiure much 
that can only be accounted for by the supposition 
that the whole has a relation to afar grander scheme, 
on which we are not now fitted to look ; — and no* 
where is this deep mystery more apparent than in 
the secrets of our own nature, the hidden springs of 
which are far beyond the scrutiny even of the 
beings to whom that nature belongs;— and the 
profound sentiments, — ^and wonderAil operations of 
which are constantly suggesting to us that we have 
an interest in things far greater and more spiritual 
than those which make up our daily intercourse with 
the mere things of time. 

The universe, too, is not only a cohtiniums schemef 
all the parts of which pass into each other by fine 
gradations,-**it is also a progressive plan ; — ^nature 
and life are in a perpetual tendency to something 
higher and better than we behold actually existing 
at any particular moment, — ^and the very essence of 
the constitution of things seems, in so far as we can 
trace it, to consist in this constant endeavoiur to 
bring forth more wonderful displays of Divine wis- 
dom, and goodness. 

And if, then, we readily admit that wonderful 
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things may be going on throughout those higher de- 
partments of the uniyerse,-^-of which, eiren fionthe 
surface of this earth, we are able to catch a glimpse,— - 
and imagination can assign no limits to the displays 
of glory and of magnificence with which the inniuner- 
able worlds that beautify the firmament of night may 
be enriched, — ^what glorious things may we not antici- 
pate as yet to be manifested during those ceaseless 
ages that are to revolve,— long after our moment of 
existence has passed, — ^and when myriads of livii^ 
and intelligent creatures are yet to come forth, — to 
be instrumental in forwarding, in their generations, 
the grand plan of the Divine dominions, — and to 
taste that portion of happiness and of perfection 
whidi the infinite bounty of the Creator has pro- 
vided lor them ! 

Imagination is indeed lost in the grandeur and 
extent of the prospect which thus opens on it ;-^and 
our best o£Pering, in such moments of devout antici- 
pation, is unmingled gratitude for the goodness of 
God in having made us also, in our day, spectators 
of the wonderful plan which he is canning forward, 
-^and implicit and joyfiil trust in the beneficence of 
that " reign'' which he will continue to extend over 
all generations. 
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But the question stiU presses itself on our minds, 
amidst such magnificent yiews,— wheAer we, too^ 
are to have a share in the future manifestations of 
the purposes of Omnipotence ? — or whether, hav- 
ing finished the part that has been given us to do, 
we must resign ova place for ever to the genera- 
tions that are to follow us,— ^^md our present view 
of the arrangements of the universe, is to conclude 
pur actual inspection of the great things that are 
hereafter to illustrate the Mstory of die kingdom 
of God. 

And on this most momentous and interesting of 
all questions complete satisfaction has been given 
us, if we keep within the limits that are prescribed 
to our speculations,'— 4md do not tmwisely mingle 
the creations of our own ill-regulated curiosity, 
with the sublime intimations which Grod has given 
us of our future inheritance. 

Hitherto we have been tav^t, by all our expe- 
rience of the Divine dispensations towards us indivi- 
dually, that ccmsequences conformable to our con- 
duct have never failed, sooner or later, to overtake 
us ;— good also has always eventually comeftom what 
seemed to us to be evil ;-— and tibe mysteries of our 
early history have uniformly be^a made subservient. 
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wbeh time has been afforded for their development, 
to our fiiture preparation for a more efficient place 
in the Divine kingdom. 

Thus far we have learned, even from that part of 
the Divine ways which is most obvious to our study ; 
— ^nor are those portions of the same plan which are 
covered with the darkest appearances of mystery 
without glorious intimations of ^^ greater things to 
come."" Our existence on earth is evidently an un- 
finished scheme ; — ^it closes commonly amidst great 
appearances of disaster ; — and our ideas of the per- 
fect justice of the Divine economy would be essen- 
tially affected, if w^ did not believe that these ap- 
pearances are yet to be cleared up, — and that God 
is eventually to give a glorious manifestation to 
f* that which concemeth us.^ 

Ood, indeed, has seen fit to veil from oxa view 
the great things that are yet awaiting us in exist- 
ence ; — and we can form no conception of the forms 
in which we are hereafter to appear,— or of the 
peculiar arrangements amidst which our immortal 
career is to be pursued. But, though our view of 
futurity is covered with a dark cloud, Gh)d has in 
no part of his plan given any thing like an inti- 
mation that our hopes of a future place in his king« 
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dom are Tiiaonary and unfounded. On the oon* 
tiary. Providence has still inspired the human mind, 
amidst all the darkness of its view, with hopes con« 
nected with a future life, which cannot be eradicated 
but by the entire corruption of every thing that 
is noble and good in our nature^-^^hopes connect* 
ed with appeals for their fiiMlment to that Divine 
wisdom and justice, t^hich seem thus pledged for 
their gratification, — ^hopes that have the best influ- 
ence on the whole tenor of ova thoughts, and on 
all the conduct which we pursue in life, — ^hopes 
that have always been most powerful and cheer- 
ing in minds of the purest elevation, and of the 
best-constituted feelings, — that increase in power 
with all our advances in true wisdom and genuine 
virtue, — and the abating of which must, in every 
case, be attended with a diminution of our trust 
in the perfect rectitude and goodness of the Divine 
plans. 

The veil that hides from our view the secrets of 
futurity is thus, indeed, impenetrable;- — ^but our 
hopes, and aspirations, as related to the future ma- 
nifestations of the Divine scheme, are indestructible. 
They are thus to be viewed as the voice of God 
speaking in the deepest recesses of the human heart 

VOL. I. L 
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respecting the great things which are destined, in his 
kingdom, for the souls which he has made, — and 
though, from the very structure of our present powers 
which have an essential relation to things visible and 
temporal, we cannot imagine to ourselves the course 
we are hereafter to run, — ^nor say in what way we 
are to be conducted to the region where that course 
is to be pursued by us, — ^we are yet entitled, on 
grounds of the deepest and purest wisdom'^, to be- 
lieve, — that the fixture evolutions of the Divine plans 
will only be such as to surpass aU our present ima- 
ginations,-^r that something will yet come forth 
which we have not anticipated, and were not at first 
furnished with powers to conceive. 

This is the true light in which to regard the veil 
which Providence has interposed between our view 
and the fixture manifestation of his plans in our be- 
half; — ^but the intimation given to us of our inter* 
est in these plans is perfect ; — and it is impossible 
for us not to feel, when we attend only to the voice 
of God speaking in the deep feeUngs and high hopes 
of our own hearts, that we should be surrendering 
our noblest birthright if we gave up all hope of our 
fixture connexion with the IHvine scheme, and that 
we shoixld be infallibly exposing ourselves to all evil 
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if we neglected the prescriptions which that hope 
suggests. 



Most of the perplexities which have darkened the 
minds of men, when thinking on this subject, have 
originated in an imwise attempt to image to them- 
selves the actual process by which these hopes are 
to be realized, — and in a neglect of those gracious in- 
timations which the human heart and the condition 
of man as a subject of the present dominion of God 
so beautifully aflford of his higher destiny. 

It ought never to be forgotten that all our ideas 
being essentially connected with our present sta- 
tion in existence, are incapable of being applied to 
other and different manifestations of the Divine 
scheme ; — and that all we are entitled to conclude 
from our present limited view, is, that the fixture 
evolutions of the infinitely-good and wise plan of 
Providence will be such as to surpass all our present 
powers of anticipation. 

StiU, we may gain such ideas, from a carefiil study 
of the present order of Providence, as may adapt 
the prospect of a future life for allying itself more 
powerfiilly with our purest feelings and most warmly- 
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ch^eisbed hopes ;-«and with this view, it is import, 
ant for every man to endeavour to gain such con- 
ceptions of the entire plan of the Divine kingdom as 
may have the happiest effect in promoting his pre- 
sent welfare,-^-and in enabling him to regard himself 
habitually a£f a subject not merely of the temporary 
dominion which God is exercising over the inhabit- 
ants of this world, but of that boundless reign which 
connects time with eternity ,-^tbings visible with 
things invisible,-^nd all the beauty and goodness 
that are apparent on earth witji those purer and 
more glorious displays of the attributes and ways 
of God that are to open in still increasii^g grandeur 
tbrpughput eternal ages. 

Such pure conceptions are gratifying to the mind 
that has attained them,— <-and have a tendency to 
reod^ the hope of immortality dear to the heart. 
Bv^ still the true evidence of that doctiine is the 
same to the poor man as to the most enlightened; — 
and that evidence is to him as perfect a^ to the best- 
instructed of his fellows, — ^in .the. deep and indelible 
conviction which he feels, tht^t he has throughout 
life been acting a part which has not received all .its 
conisequences; — mid that God has been eonataatly 
surrounding him with mysteries, for the enlane soki- 
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tion of which his secret aspifttiKms have dkected 
fahn to look to that future and higher iiitate,-*K>n 
whidi, when his toilsome day of life is past, he feels 
that he is destined to enter. 



The four following topics may be considered as 
comprising the results of the precedii^ iBustra- 
tions. 

In the first place,— ^the Mngdom of God extends 
not only to iH the nations of this earth, and to all 
the ages of time,-^but is one grand and immense 
whole,— embracing all the worlds that people the 
universe,— and extending with ever-brightening 
radiance, throughout all the ages which eternity is to 
evolve. In the words of a great master of Divine 
wisdom,—*' it comprehends all people,*-*'all ages,— 
all eternities. It is one entire whole,-*-<me grand, 
immense, and infinitely extensive whole,— of which 
we can perceive no more than single and small frag- 
ments,--^4uid which God alone surveys in aQ its 
causes and effects, in all its parts, in all its connex- 
ions and contix^ndes ;-— 41 whole that connects the 
present with the future, the visible with the invi- 
sible, time with etenuty, earth with heaven;-*- *a 
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"nrhole, whose commencements seem but little and 
insignificant, — ^whose progress seldom strikes the 
eye, yet never stands still, — and the end whereof will 
be all-comprehending perfection and happiness.^ 

In the second place, — God has seen fit to draw 
an impenetrable veil between our view and the 
higher and future manifestations of his kingdom ; — 
because our present powers are exclusively adapt- 
ed to the peculiar arrangements amidst which we 
are at present placed; — ^but, at the same time, 
God has planted indestructible feelings and aspira- 
tions in the human heart, which we are entitled to 
consider as " his voice'' forewarning men of the great 
arrangements on which they are destined yet to en- 
ter; — ^and all that we are authorised to conclude, from 
the present darkness of our view of these arrange- 
ments, is, that they will eventually be such as ^^ eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, — ^nor the imagination 
of xaaxL is capable of conceiving.'' 

In the third place, — it is not consistent with any 
just conclusions from the present order of nature to 
believe,— that the condition and powers of all crea- 
tures in the fixture world will be equal,— or their ca- 
pabilities of influendng the progressive plans of Om- 
nipotence the same. Oh the contrary ,<— God has 
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gifted every one of the coiintless myriads of his 
creatures with distinct powers, — ^with a definite place 
in existence,— and with an appropriate share of dis- 
cipline and duty ; — and the obvious conclusion from 
this arrangement is, that God is providing, by this; 
infinite diversity of the powers and capabilities of 
his creatures, — an equally-varied order of powers for 
the fixture places of his progressive kingdom;— 
so that the plan of his dominion, which, as we at 
present behold it, consists in making the infinitely- 
diversified powers of his creatures to work together 
for the promotion of his purposes,— will continue to 
be conducted throughout eternity, upon the same 
principle, — and will for ever consist in making " the 
infinite host of creatures,'* with all their infinitely-^ 
varied powers, co-operate together for the progres- 
sive melioration and happiness of his empire. 

In the last place, — as we are here but preparing 
for a fixture and more enduring life,— which is to be 
conducted, indeed, on principles essentially the same, 
but under far higher forms, and with a more per- 
fect manifestation of the tendencies of actions, — we 
have reason to conclude, that our present conduct, 
even in its minutest parts, will eventually be found 
to have had an influence on our condition in eter- 
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nity,—- and spiings of conduct that are at present 
operating within us, and forming our characters, 
though we are incapable of appreciating their in- 
fluence, will have their effect in determining our 
place when the plans of Divine wisdom towards us 
shall have reached their consummation. 

Hence the importance of devoting ourselves, 
during our present life, to a careful purification of 
every feelii^ we indulge,— 4ind to a wise and vir- 
tuous direction of every action we perform ;— -and 
h^ace also the importance of having such views of 
the duty required of us in life,— of the purpose 
given us to accomplish, — and of the best methods of 
carrying that purpose into accomplishment, as may 
enable us to labour on the wisest plan,— and with 
the greatest probability of success. 

Hence the importance of those discussions which 
are to constitute the substance of the succeeding 
portions of this treatise. 



PART SECOND. 



OBJECT PROPOSED TO MAN 

AS A SUBJECT OF 

THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 



RoMAKS xii« 11. '' Not slothful in business; fervent in spirit; 
serving the Lord.'* 



l2 



INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS. 



In the preceding part of the Work, it has been the 
object of the author to present a general view of the 
kingdom of God, — ^to point out the peculiar or cha- 
racteristic features which that portion of the uni- 
versal kingdom with which we are more immediately 
connected, necessarily assumes from the limitation 
of our view, and from our consequent incapacity of 
tracing surrounding appearances to their greater re- 
lations and ftiture results, — and thus to suggest 
some important general principles, which are to be 
niade use of in the succeeding and more practical 
portions of the Treatise. 

According to the view given in the preceding sec- 
tions,—" the kingdom of God** is to be considered as 
embracing all the arra/ngements that take place 
upon this earth,— and as carried on by all the meansr 
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whicli Divine Providence employs for promoting the 
improvement of his dominions, — ^under any of the 
forms which his works display, and in any of the 
departments into which tUey may be divided. Ac- 
cordingly, all the varied individuals that people the 
earth, — and all the successive generations that ap- 
pear on it, are made use of by the infinite wisdom 
of Providence as instruments of promoting his fu- 
ture and progressive designs ; — and every man, ac- 
cording to the measure of the gifts bestowed on him, 
and the situation which he occupies, is, equally with 
every other, a subject of this kingdom, and may do 
his assigned part as effectually as any other ;— Ood 
having excluded no man from die honour of being a 
subject of his ^^ kingdom,^ when that term is taken in 
its most extensive sense, — nor denied him all power 
of promoting its fiiture and constandy-advanciiig in- 
terests. — ^The trust committed to the varied indivi- 
duals of mankind, as subjects of '' the kingdom,^' is 
hence that station in life by which they are distin- 
guished from all other possessors of the same nature ; 
—and as God has given a distinctive diaiBcter to 
each of his creatures, insomuch, that the powers, and 
situaticms, and courses of discipline,, of no two hu- 
man beings in all respects coindde, he has thus also 
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signified to every man what is the trust which has 
been committed to him, — ^and what is the duty, by 
the proper discharge of which he is to qualify him- 
self for the attainment of a greater trust in some fti- 
ture and more perfect manifestation of the vast de- 
signs of his Creator. — ^The kingdom of God, though 
thus necessarily assuming peculiar features to us, 
from the limited view which we are capable of taking 
of its infinitely-extended and universal arrangements, 
18 hence to be viewed as embracing not merely all the 
countries of this earth, and all the successive ages of 
time, — ^but as extending throughout the boundless 
regions of space, — and continued, with progressive 
development, throughout all the ages of eternity ; — 
and man, in his present limited and subordinate 
sphere, is thus invited to regard himself as a ^^ fel- 
low-worker,^ in his appointed place and time, with 
^^ the infinite host of beings,^^ in all their successive 
generations, that are for ever to people the immen- 
rity of the universe. 

These are, no doubt, views of the kingdom of 
God,— even of that portion of it which is made 
mai^ifest to us,—- not only more comprehensive, but 
fiir simpler and more luminous than those which 
are more commonly adopted. They seem to place 
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us above the darkening influence of those abstrac- 
tions and arbitrary distinctions which more usually 
limit and modify our conceptions of the plan of 
Providence; — and while they unite in one grand 
and harmonious system the arrangements of all 
worlds and of all ages, — they seem also to throw a 
clearer and more beautiful light over the whole pros- 
pect which they present to us. 

If these views, however, be considered as justi- 
fying the actual arrangements of Providence, they 
may likewise be expected to suggest views of the 
duty required of mcm^ and of the relations in which 
he stands to the other beings with whom he is con- 
nected, corresponding in their simplicity and iu the 
harmony and consistency of their parts with the 
character of the principles from which they are 
derived. For it may be assumed, that when ar- 
bitrary distinctions or technical abstractions have 
been admitted into our views of the arrangements 
of the universe, they must extend their limiting 
and perplexing influence to all the subordinate 
views which, under their guidance, we can take of 
our own nature and of the powers and duties re- 
quired of us ;— -and we shall have subsequent op- 
portunities of explaining more fully to what an ex- 
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tent this has actually happened, and on what par- 
tial and perplexed generalizations our common ideaa 
of the powers and obligations of man are construct- 
ed. These Umitations, however, in so far as they 
relate to the duties of man, are the natural result 
of the previous limitations which had been arbi- 
trarily chosen for fixing our views of the arrange^ 
ments of nature ; — and we may be equally certain, 
on the other hand, that when our ideas of the ex-* 
tent and actual arrangements of the Divine king-, 
dom become suited to the simplicity, and compre* 
hension, and grandeur of design by which all the 
works of the Divine mind are characterized,— -our 
notions of our own nature, — of our place in exist- 
ence,— of the relations in which we stand to all other 
living and intelligent beings, — ^and generally of the 
whole sphere of our duty, will undergo a corre- 
sponding change to something simpler and more 
comprehensive. 

It is accordingly the purpose of 'this second part 
of the Work to offer such views to the reader. 



Before proceeding, however, to explain our ideas 
more particularly, it may be useful to ponder a little 
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on the difficulties by which the more common views 
of this subject are perplexed. 

Perhaps, indeed, of all the subjects of moral or 
religious discussion, there is none which is more re- 
markably distinguished by the perplexity and ob- 
scurity in which it is involved, according to the com- 
mon modes of conception that have been admitted 
among men, than that which respects the relation 
between things earthly and heavenly ; — ^between the 
duty that seems to be imposed on us by our con- 
nexion with this passing scene, and the preparation 
which we are bound to make for those greater and 
more enduring interests that belong to the spiritual 
and invisible world ;— or generally between the va- 
lue which reaUy belongs to temporal interests and 
duties, and the obligations which are imposed on us 
as beings who have also a connexion with a far 
greater, and an eternal system. 

On the one hand, it is the current doctrine of the 
professed teachers of moral wisdom,— that the things 
of this earth are rather hostile to man, as a moral 
and spiritual being, than favourable to his final at- 
tainment of the honours held out to him in the in- 
visible kingdom ; — ^that time and eternity are so ut- 
terly different, that there can be no correspondence 
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between their interests or their arrangements ; — ^that 
there is accordingly a fatal influence, expressly call- 
ed that of " the world," from which it is perhaps the 
greatest of all the duties of man to free himself; — and 
that as the expectant of a friture hfe, or of a greater 
and more conspicuous station in the Divine king- 
dom, his business is to intrench himself against this 
^^ worldly influence^ amidst sentimental abstract 
#eo»«,— and, in so far as he can, to insulate himself 
amidst entirely spiritual dispositions. 

On the other hand, the natural good sense of men, , 
and the indestructible feelings of their nature, are 
constantly forcing on them the belief, that as Divine 
Providence has already given them a definite place 
amidst the arrangements of this world, — ^as these 
arrangements are suited to their present powers, and 
are at the same time evidently but parts of some 
more august system of arrangements which is evolv- 
ed amidst higher worlds, and is to be continued 
throughout friture ages, — ^as their happiness and 
respectability in time are chiefly determined by the 
manner in which they conduct themselves amidst 
present interests, — and as there is evidently ^rea^ 
guilt in neglecting them, — ^their due use must be 
the frindamental requisite for their admission to a 
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greater charge and a more glorious station,— or that, 
according to the fine illustration in the Gospel, those 
who have been faithful over " a few things'' on 
earth, are finally admitted to be ^^ rulers over many 
things'" in the kingdom of heaven. 

From these opposite representations, every person 
accustomed to think on such subjects must have felt, 
that much perplexity and vagueness have been com- 
municated to the views, and modea of conception 
and of speech, that have become common in moral 
.and religious discourses; — and that, accordingly, 
one of the best services which could be done to the 
moral interests of mankind, would be to offer to 
them some such views of the arrangements of Pro- 
vidence,— of the relation between things temporal 
and things heavenly^ — and of the consequent du- 
ties and future hopes of men, — as might set their 
minds at rest on a topic of such pre-eminent mo- 
ment ; — some such views as would at once commend 
themselves to the good sense of all men, and carry in 
them the impression of their correspondence with the 
actual arrangements of the great kingdom of God ; — 
and which, consequently, by combining the interests 
of both worlds, would give unity to an empire which 
at present is divided into apparently insulated re- 
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gions, and the interests of which are so different that 
no harmony can be established between them. 

This, however, is not to be accomplished, by rea^ 
sonings, however well constructed, upon the princi- 
ples which are at present current ill the world. For 
the fact is, that when our fundamental views are 
vitiated by arbitrary assumptions, — and limited dis« 
tinctions,— all reasonings assuming these principles, 
only serve to involve the subject in greater per- 
plexity ;— «nd it is hence, that over the whole field 
of human speculation the minds of men have from . 
age to age wandered, in hopeless darkness, on the 
grand topics of human interest, without being able 
to arrive at any thing but increasing doubt and un* 
certainly with all the changes which speculation has 
undergone. It is^ therefore, not by ingenious rea^ 
sonings that we must expect to attain to more sa- 
tisfactory, — ^more extensive, — and more luminous 
views of the relation between the arrangements 
which we see, — and those which belong to the invi- 
sible and eternal world ; — ^but by taking another and 
a higher point of view, — ^by extending our prospect 
from such an elevation as may enable us to connect 
together portions of the Divine kingdom, which at 
present seem to be separated by insurmountable 
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limits, — and thus to perceive unity and consistency 
pervading a plan,— which offers itself to our more 
circumscribed gaze, as only consisting of insulated 
and dissimilar parts. 

The grand source of the perplexities which at 
present offer themselves to our thoughts on this 
topic, is to be found in those arbitrary abstractions, 
--suited, no doubt, in some degree, to our limited 
sphere of ordmary thought, and intended to aid us 
in conducting the pressing avocations of ordinary 
life,-— which have also, however, found their way 
into those intellectual and philosophical speculations, 
where they can have no effect but to limit and darken 
the prospect before us ; — ^and as these abstractions 
are the causes of our errors, — ^the purpose to be ac- 
complished is, — to obtain such a point of view as 
may set us above the influence of these limitations, 
-^may reconcile appearances which only seem to be 
contradictory, from the limited sphere over which our 
vision extends, — and may widen and simplify our 
view of the entire plan, respecting which we are en- 
deavouring to form a conception. 

Now, such a point of view was pointed out by 
the Founder of Christianity, in the very first words 
which he addressed unto men ;->— and which, as we 
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haTe repeatedly observed, were his favourite words 
during the whole course of his ministrations on 
earth. When he began his ministry he used lan- 
guage which never before had been heard among 
men; — ^and which expressed an idea that never bcr' 
fore had offered itself to their thoughts ;— an idea, 
too, as simple, — and beautiful, — and luminous,-p-as 
it was uncommon and worthy of 'a divinely-inspired 
mind. He spoke of a ^^ kingdom of heaven upon 
earth ;^ — ^he thus intimated to man that this world is 
but a portion of a vast plan, throughout all the parts 
of which the same principles reign,— and between 
the apparent compartments of which there are no real 
gulfs of separation ;— ^that earth and heaven are. but 
different evolutions of the same universal scheme, 
suited, in its particular manifestations, to the powers 
of the beings to whom, at any moment of their 
existence, and according to their relative places in 
the universe, the manifestation is made ; — or that 
earth becomes heaven, whenever those principles 
which the Deity supports, and to which he has 
given a place of operation even upon the face of 
this apparently lower world, are permitted to exQrt 
their native influence. 

Thus was the wall of separation between things 
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temporal and eternal broken down;— a view was 
opened up to men of the connexion of this world 
with the future • and invisible, which at once freed 
then: minds from all the perplexities that had pre- 
viously oppressed them ; — and the practical lesson 
which seemed directly to result from this extension 
of view was,— that there is not only no discordance 
between things temporal and eternal, — ^but, on the 
contrary, that the former are set before us, — as a 
field of exertion, by a due cultivation of which we 
prepare ourselves for progressively and gradually ris- 
ing to those higher arrangements, of which they are, 
in fact, but an earnest and prelude. 

An entirely new character was thus given to all 
the arrangements of this world,-*-and to all the inte- 
rests and labours which it presents to us. Formerly 
these were regarded with some degree of suspicion, 
as if they had something in them quite different from 
things heavenly, — and which had a tendency to poi- 
son our minds, — and darken our view, — and unfit us 
for those finer and purely-spiritual interests which 
alone belong to the eternal world, — and which con- 
stitute, according to this supposition, our only true 
interests as spiritual and immortal beings. Conse- 
quently, " the world'' and all its concerns were only 

6 
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to be regarded as " weights" in our progress while 
attempting to run that great race by which the prize 
of immortality is to be won ; — and our duty was 
represented rather to be^ to disregard, and if possible 
to free ourselves from, such interests, than to give 
any portion of the affections of our hearts to them. 
Hence all such affectionate participation in these in- 
terests was denounced as ^^ savouring of sin," and pro-^ 
phetic of final exclusion from the kingdom of heaven; 
— ^while a very general impression among pious men 
was, that there was not only no guilt in leaving 
the ordinary interests and avocations of life ; — ^but 
that he was better employed, — ^was acting more like 
a spiritual and immortal being, — ^who retired from 
such trifles, and such causes of degradation, to un- 
broken communion with his own heart, than the 
man who vigorously set himself to manage to the 
best advantage the little department of life and of 
Nature with which he was connected. 

The frmdamental view given us by the beautiful 
words of our Lord, to which we have so often alluded, 
and which pervades all his discourses, has now, how- 
ever, set the interests and acctipations of life in a 
very different light ; — ^they, according to his repre- 
sentations, are the true sphere of duty given to us in 
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this first period of our existence, — ^in this opening por- 
tion of the Divine dominions; — ^they are suited to our 
corporeal and sentient nature ; — they awaken feelings 
which are powerful, and distinct, and indestructible; 
— ^when well-conducted, they beautify the department 
of ]i£d with which we are connected,*-giye occasion 
to other and farther improvements, — add most sub- 
stantially to our own happiness, and thus carry with 
them the most indubitable evidences, that he who so 
uses them is acting on the plan of Gk>d9 and promote 
ing the interests of his universal kingdom. — ^And, on 
the other hand, when neglected, they never fail to 
lead to sorrow, and misery, and constantly-increaft- 
ing derangements ; — and thus signify, as unequivo- 
cally, that there has been a great want in the' cha- 
racter of him who has so failed in his trust ;— -^md 
that, by his mismanagement, the essential interests 
of the empire of God have been obstructed. 

In one word, the duties of this life are our pro- 
per sphere of activity in this first stage of our exist- 
ence, as active, and sentient, and progressive be- 
ings ; — and our duty is so to manage these, as to 
evince our fitness for a future and greater trust, 
according as the progressive arrangements of the 
Divine kingdom shall gradually unfold themselves. 
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and otir indiTidual natuxes 'shall assume a* corre- 
sponding change and melioration of character. * 
' Thus earth and heaven, — ^time and eternity,— 
things temporal and eternal, — ^the beautifbl arrange-' 
ments of Providence in nature and life as we now 
see* them, — and the more comprehensive dispositions 
of the invisible world, are bound together in one 
harmonious and unbroken scheme ; — our view of the 
unity and extent of the Divine kingdom is thus 
procKgiously enlarged, and a most delightM idea of 
the plan of. Providence and of the duty and destiny 
of; man is unfolded to us. 

The Author is aware that some practice will be 
necessary ,-*some new moulding of the habits of 
thought^that have become common in the world, — ^be- 
fore this unity and extent of view can be made fami- 
liar to the imaginations of the generalityof men ; — and 
even persons of the most enlightened views on other 
subjects may not readily admit ideas so different from 
those to which early education and long habit have 
trained them. But this difficulty by no means resulte 
from any thing in the subject itself ;— for idihplicity 
and imity, — ^and captivating beauty, — as well as 
boimdless extent and magnificent comprehension of 
interests are its essential and obvious features ;— *-the 

VOL. I. M 
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difficulty results only Sma the iiifliieDce of ^fffotitt 
and long-established haUts of thought ;**-'aiid occa- 
sional practice in looking at nature and Frovidoice) — 
in this new light,— 6om this higher point ol iriew, 
will by degrees establish a new habit which wflji be 
fnind to be attended with the moot delightful ccoi- 
sequences. This most assuredly is the light in 
which both departments of the Divine kingdom are 
edibited to us in the beautiful discourses of our 
Saviour ; — and there is no habit of thought that de- 
serves to be more assiduously cultivated, both widi 
a view to the useful alacrity which it will give to aU 
our ordinary labours and assiduities ;^-«nd from the 
pure and exhaustless pleasure which it will commu- 
nicate to all our views of nature^ and of IJie pro- 
gressive plans of Divine Providence. 



The following, then, conformably with the jpe- 
ceding observations, are the principles which the 
Author intends to support m the succeeding sec- 
tions of this part, and which he means to illustmte 
by a series of additional remarks. 

In the first place, that the object towardi which 
the ^certions of man ought to be directi^d as a ai|b- 
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jeet of the Diyine kingdom, is die ssealoYis and effi* 
cientduschatgec^ the dlitiea pointed oizt to faim l^his^ 
appropiiate jdace in life ; — or the discharge of those 
trusts whidb distingmsh his lot in life from that of 
an the other beings by whom he is surnnmded. 

In the second phice, that man bdng essentially a 
religious bdmg^ — ^that is to say, a being not merely 
capable of indulging religious feelings as mmhtted 
perceptions c^ hiis mind, bat a being cspalde of mo- 
<£ifying all his ¥iews and conduct by h^h and relL. 
gious sentiments,— ^his most common duties rehtkig 
to the things of this earth ought to be done by him 
as a subject of the Divine kingdom ; — &at these 
duties, by being so done by him, become in truth a 
sermce done to that Being who has giyen him \bs 
place in life, — and who haa prescribed to him hil 
duties ; — and that when these duties are so done by 
him, man himself becomes a Living Temple ;— or 
all his powers and duties receive a religious conse- 
cration. 

But, in the third place, that, as a religums being, 
there are also a series of services peculiarly and chor- 
rmeieristically religiotM which it is becoming in man 
to perform, — by which he expresses hifr rehitiora to tiie 
Supreme Being, not merely as his Soye:^^n or Go<- 
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vemor, but more especially as his God, or the object 
of his devout reverence, — ^and the rehition of which^ 
to his other and more common duties, it is of great 
moment that he should correctly understand, be- 
cause they are apt to be viewed by him as the., only 
services which he is capable of paying to God. : 

These latter services are those more appropriately, 
called religious services ;-— and it wi]l be the study, 
of the Author to set their relation .to the more ge- 
neral and common services of .man,;as a subject of 
the Divine kingdom, in a more simple and intelli-^ 
gible light than that in which they are commonly 
contemplated. 

. Such is a short view of the train of thought by 
which it is intended that the succeeding, sections of 
this part shall be pervaded. 



EXAMINATION OF THE MAXIM, THAT THE OBJECT 
PROPOSED TO MAN, AS A SUBJECT OF THE KING- 
DOM OF GOD, IS PEBFECTION. 

< It is a beautifiil fact in human nature, that man 
i^ SO constituted as to be constantly disposed to pass 
from the actual specimens of existence around. him 
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to some purer and lovelier forins bf being with which 
his imagination delights to furnish and to gratify 
him. • 

- He thus not only separates from the actual ap« 
peantnces of life whatever seems to him to ' be Ul- 
assorted or mean,— forms new combinations accord- 
ing to laws which his own taste has suggested, — and 
thus pleases himself with pictures more faultlessly 
beautifiil than apy that meiet him on the face of na* 
iure,— but he delights to fancy that this world itself 
is but an inferior specimen of those more glorious 
<areations with which the boundless extent of space 
is adorned; — ^he supposes, by a similar exercise' of 
•thought, that the human race are but rising, by a 
gradual progress, to the condition of those ^^ Angels 
of God who excel in strength," and who are not en^ 
cumbered in their condition by the chains of time ; 
— ^and, finally, by an extreme exertion of the same 
powers of generalization, he supposes all limitation 
and defect to be removed from the. actual existences 
of nature, and forms some general notion of a state 
in which all qualitieis are absolute and uncondi- 
tiondl,—OT which, in one word, he characterizes as 
a state ot perfection. 

It is thus,, by a combined exertion bf his powers 
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of imagixiation and of generaluadon, that the no- 
tion comprehended under this term is obtained ;«— 
and the word itself belongs to a class of terms with, 
which human speech in all its yarieties is found to 
abound,-^and which express, in one combined idea, 
general impresdons or groups of particular concep- 
ti<ms, which, whether founded on just views of na- 
ture or not, are at least natural results of the com- 
mon powers of apprehension given to man, — and use- 
fvl simplifications of processes of thought, which, in 
the united exercise of his various and mutually in- 
fluencing powers, axe constantly presenting them- 
selves to his mind. 

Having in this, or some similar manner, arrived 
«t the idea of perfectum^ and fixed the term by 
which the general idea is to be denoted,— it becomes 
a conception of constant employment with him in aQ 
his speculations respecting the purposes of nature, — 
and in an his anticipations respecting his own des- 
tiny in existence. 

Every thing which he observes seems to be in a 
state of ceaseless change, — and there is also a general 
tendency of terrestrial objects and arrangements to 
something better and more matured than the con- 
ation in which they previously existed. Hence the 
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Gondusioii is readily suggested, that all thiogs are ad^i- 
▼andng to some final and ultimate state, in which all 
possibility of ehange and of progress shall terminate, 
-HMime condition beyond which no alteration can be 
made, — ^the utmost point of glory and of happiness ; 
•-Huid dus final condition is denominated by the 
general termy'-perfectian. 

Applying this process to his own nature mom 
especially,— man readily adopts the idea that he is 
essentiaDy a being of a purely p^ogressire nature, 
^-that hds powers and their development h/AYe es« 
sentially no limit,—but that it is inherent in his 
constitution that he should advance from one de- 
gree of attainment to another, without any stop be- 
mg put to this progress by the actual arrangements 
amidst which he is placed, or by the law presGr9)ed 
to his powers by the very course in which diey ave 
appointed to proceed. He thus proceeds on the 
supposition, that not only from his cradle to his 
grave is he in a state of constant spiritual advaaee* 
ment,-— but that his spiritual part may be improving 
to the latest moment of his earthly existence, only 
that it may enter, with exactly the same measure of 
strength with which it left the body, on a new career 
of corresponding progress and unintemiptedadvanee** 
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^ mieiit. Being.naturally desirous, howeyer, that some 
, end: should ,be put to this career, and. feeling hi» 
mind uneasy, under the idea of a progress which is 
never to. terminate^ he assumes his previously formed 
idea, of perfection, as the end towards which all. his 
advances are made, — and whether with resp^.to 
this world, — or with respect to his continued career 
amidst greater, and more lasting scenes^ states- it as 
a principle, that perfection is. the object, which .is 
proposed, to man as the purpose of his exertions, — 
and.that the realization of this idea is the end after 
.which he. is. bound constantly: to aspire. 
. Now all this,— both in so far as. respects the per- 
petually progressive nature of man, — and the object 
,which is supposed to be placed before him as the 
.object of his progress, — ^involves so much that is 
unwarranted by just views of his condition andipros- 
fiectGf, — so much that has a tendency to vitiate and 
perplex all. philosophical speculation, — and so much 
that implies an utter confounding of things, which^ 
.though .in some respects alike, are yet essentially 
. d]ffere;it, — ^that it may be useful, as a preparative for 
bur.future elucidation of the trice object proposed 
to man, — :to subject these notions to some prelimi-. 
nary discussion. 
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: In the first place then^ with respect to that unin^. 
terrupted course of improvement, — of which man 
is supposed to be capable, — ^a course which we hasr 
tily assume to be not only uninterrupted do far as 
it goes,— but to be continued for ever,— we are apt 
to forget that there are limits set, by many very 
obvious circumstances, — ^to our possible attainments. 
' There is, in the first place, a limit put to the pos- 
sible attainments of man on this earth, by the very 
nature of the circumstances amidst which he is at 
present stationed. For it is quite evident, that, in 
order to give full scope to the utmost powers of 
any being or order of beings, there must be a cor- 
respondence between the circumstances in which 
that progressive order of beings is placed, and the 
intellectual or active powers with which they are 
supposed to be endowed ; — and that thus supposing 
the spiritual nature of man to be as essentially ex^ 
pansive or progressive as we may, — a limit must 
soon be put to the evolution of its powers by the 
very contracted scene on which its course is to be 
run, — ^and the encumbering circumstances amidst 
which its exertions are to be made. 

There is a similar limit put to the progress of the 

human^ being by the very nature of the material 

m2 
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tabemade in which he at present is lodged,— and 
by the retarding influence which that body must 
have on the supposed expansive or progressive ten- 
dency of the spiritual being with whom it is assocH 
ated. In this view, the words of our Lord, em- 
ployed on another occasion, and with another view, 
ahnost unavoidably suggest themselves to our 
thoughts, — namely, — that though << the spirit be 
willing, the flesh is weak ;^-— or that the supposed 
progressive tendencies of man as a merely spiritual, 
or intellectual, or moral being, are essentially ob- 
structed by the besetting weight of << that body of 
sin and death^ with which his immortal part is as- 
sociated. 

There is, in the last place, a limit also put to 
the progressive tendencies of human nature by the 
operation, — ^the necessary and useful operation,-— of 
those inferior propensities which enter into and 
compose the entire structure of the human character. 
For we are hot to proceed upon the idea,— though 
we do, in fact, in almost all such anticipations of 
the progressive tendencies of man, assume it as a 
fact, — ^that the human being consists simply of intel- 
ligence, — or moral feeling, — or of some of the higher 
and purer forms of thought which seem to give to 
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our nature^ hi our partiid and abstract vkws of it^ 
its. true eiu^eUence and characteristic dbtiiiction* 
Altmg with these higher formsj-^iu which out 
t^^JT^fig part <£sphiys itself,-— there are also many 
mbordinate forms of thought, or c^ feeUog^ which, 
though subor^Unate, are yet necessary to G<»niMbte 
the satire fabric of the hunmn character. These, in 
£u^, are the fine, and often ahnost impereq^tiUey 
bu^ yet adamantine Unks which, in the shape either 
irf a&ctbn,— or hope,— or fear,— or desire, — ^bind 
us, — at all the successive stages of our being,^4uid 
under its varying conditions,— to the external cir- 
cumstances amidst which our race, at each stage oC 
our course, is appointed us ; — and thus our flighli 
towards perfection is encumbered not merely hy the 
maierial arrangements that at present surround us^ 
—and by the corporeal frame in which our spirit is 
lodged, — but by the operation of that host of ii^ 
ferm,^— and finely operative powers, in the due 
management of which, as much as ia any acts of 
pure and untrammelled intellectual or moral exer- 
tion,— the actual excellence of the human being 
consists. 

Even when we think of hi^ber and piser intelli* 
geiioes,^-4he inhabitants^^ wotlds more peifiMst than 
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om own, — ^we shall find, when we cease to r^atd 
these higher beings simply xinder the jibstract as-* 
pects of mere intelligence or jnor^l feeling,-f-^tliat 
ire cannot conceive them as existing but in con-* 
aexion with some limitations of a corresponding 
character. For, in so far as our thoughts are capa* 
Me of representing the matter, — all created beings 
must occupy some definite place skimdst the arrange- 
inents of the universe, — all of them must have some 
powers of communicating with each other,— and 
all of them, — so far as we can conceive,— must be 
guided in their highest flights of intelligence, — or of 
devotion,^ — or of moral aspiration, — ^by some cfe- 
wre«,— or «m^6«,— or hopes, — ^which prompt them 
to such aspirations, and guide them in the continu- 
ance of them. These, no doubt, are all of them 
ideas borrowed from our own nature, — and formed on 
ks scale, — ^but we can form no ideas of bemgs whose 
condition has not this resemblance ;— -our powers of 
conception and of thought are essentially limited by 
our peculiar constitution, — and it is quite as certain, 
that in thinking of other and higher beings as sim^ 
ply intelligencies, '—ot forms of moral fe^ng, — 
we are merely availing ourselves of an abstraction or 
generalization, equally borrowed from our own nature,. 
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-^^-lUid' which has no tendency, in such ah applica^ 
don of it, — ^to represent to us the actual condition 
of any order of beings. 

* So that, upon the whole, — ^instead of regarding 
either man or any other order of beings as simply. 
progres6ive,-*-an idea which derives all its plausibi- 
lity from previously considering them, by a mental 
generalization, as simply intellectual or moral be- 
ings, — ^the conclusion forced on our minds by the 
{^receding observations is, — ^that all created beings 
are subject to essential limitations ;— that they are 
tied down by the circumstances amidst which they 
are stationed ; — and, under any of their successive' 
forms, grow^ — come to maturity, — and decay with the 
change of condition that successively overtakes, them ;; 
•^-^d that, though these successive changes may 
all be connected with one grand scheme of progres- 
sive advancement, — still with respect to all created 
heing8^^--^auai on this earth, — ^and higher beings\on 
the surface of greater worlds, — ^it seems to be true, 
••MJiat their flight towards perfection is not an un^ 
encumbered or uninterrupted progress of mere in- 
telligence or moral feeling, — ^but a contention, — 
varying through many changes,-'— with circumstan^ 
ceff,'— «nd subordinate powersj'-^irhich. at one time 
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seem to lead them towards maturity^-— and at aiu 
other put an apparent termination to their progfesa 
amidst circumstances of retrogradatbn and decay. 

So much with respect to the fundamental siqppo- 
sition, that the nature of man is essentially progreB- 
sive ; — and the purpose of the preceding obs^rvi^ 
tions is to suggest, that the uninterrupted flight to- 
wards perfection, which we suppose to be characteris- 
tic of man, or of any other order of beings, — is found- 
ed on our disposition to view them simply under the 
generalization o£ merely inteUig^t or moral bdngs, 
-^md not as beings existing in the different sti^^ 
of their progress, amidst circumstances and external 
arrangements, that necessarily, in each successive 
stage, interrupt and Umit thdr flight. 

But we have now some obseryati<ms to make, in 
the second jdace,"— on the nature of that perfection^ 
which we assume as the object of human exertion. 

And, in the first place, — so loosely do men think 
and speak on this and similar topics, — ^it seems to 
be taken for granted by those who are accustomed 
to state this as the object of human pursuit, — that 
we actually have the power of formiiig an idea of 
abwdate perfedion. 
But surely a moment'^s consideEatio^ ought to 
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suggest to us,— that there is an eyident absurdity in 
the supposition of sUch a power belonging to man; 
for not only all his active capacities are imperfect^— * 
and of a very feeble and erring kind, — but aU hU 
powers, — ^his highest powers of intelligence and con- 
ception, partake of the same imperfect and ening 
nature. Yet what is it to say that we can form an 
idea of absolute perfection, but to affirm, that, in 
this exercise of our powers at least, they are perfect ; 
— ^>r that our conceptiv^ faculty is, on this subject, 
able to state to itself what is that absolute and un- 
surpassable excellence which belongs to the original 
fountain of all good. It is, however, an evident contra- 
diction to assume that a being, who is imperfectm all 
his powers, is gifted with the capacity of attaining, 
by the exerdse of an essentially imperfect power, to 
the idea of an excellence which is absolutely per- 
fect. 

If, accordingly, we attend to the state of our own 
minds or imaginations when we use the word per^ 
fection, we shall find that it presents nothing that is 
definite to our contemplation. In feet, the word is 
merely the offspring of those generalizing powers 
which belong to the human mind ; — and which, if in 
one sense they mightily assist our progress in know- 
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ledge, — ^in another may be considered as indicating 
its incapacify to aflSx on many occasions any dis- 
tinct conception to the terms which it employs; In 
this view, the term' denotes only and generaUy either, 
the absence of all defect^^-or the possession of all 
excellence, — ^but presents no idea that is distinct and 
satisfactory. It ought, however, to be self-evident,- 
that an idea thus vague and shapeless cannot be the 
object of the active exertions of a being, — all whose 
powers defaand something definite, — ^and who is evi- 
dently designed by his Creator not' to lose himself 
amidst vain abstractions, — ^but to be a zealous and 
eflScient co-operator with himself in the management 
of substantially existing aiid palpable interests. 
< But, in the second place, as the idea is thus vague 
and shapeless, — so also is it in continual variation,' 
according to the different powers and opportunities 
which belong to the varied beings that attempt to 
4:;omprehend it ; — ^the idea of perfection, as formed by 
one; individual, being essentially different from that 
which offers itself to the imagination of another,— or 
of the same being at different stages of his progress ; 
<;^so that, according to this view, if perfection is to 
be assumed as the object of the exertions of man as 
a subject of the kingdom of God,' then there is no 
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fixed or univetsal /object . of such exertions,-— but 
only aconstantly-yarymg and vague idea, which 
seema utterly unfitted to guide their, ambition. 

In the third place, the assumption of this idea, and 
its common use in philosophy and in life,-— as point- 
ing out the object of kuman pursuit^ — is fitted to 
be. attended, and has, in. fact, been attended with 
. many yery obvious and. delusive consequences.. 
* It is admitted, that the idea has become cur- 
rent, not only, in philosophical and theological dis- 
qiiisitiohs,—r«nd forms, indeed, the groimdwork of 
.many of them,— but has, consequently, become the 
predominant idea in the minds of the generality of 
men. 

' Of its tendency to vitiate philosophical or theoJo- 
gical speculations, — ^and to substitute vague genera^ 
lizations for dear and usefiil ideas, — ^ideas in harjDdo- 
ny with the definite and beautiful arrangements of 
Nature,-^it is not, here, our business to speak ; — 
but of its miserable efiects in perverting the moral 
ambition of man, — ^no attentive observer of human 
nature can be ignorant. 

. For is it not notorious, that there are a great 
multitude of those who are called weU-diaposed per- 
sons in every country, — in whose minds this idea 
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has fixed itself with a force which cannot be 6ver* 
come, — and of all whose peiplezities and distresses 
it is the source? Thejr are deeply impressed widi 
the idea that they are required to be perfect before 
Ood ; but their idea of perfection beii^ altogether of 
an abstract and spiritual character^— ^the xealous fid- 
filment of ordinary duties, and a conscientious atten- 
tion to common transactions, seems to ha^e no affi- 
nity to their object ; and hence they direct all their 
longings to the attainment of a state of s{Mritual and 
▼ague feeling, of which they know not either the 
form or limits, — ^and the desire of which has no ten- 
dency but to unfit them for aU eflectual and success- 
fill discharge of the duties of life. 

Every person much conversant with the world 
must have been struck with the ejdstaace of this 
evil. It is, in fact, the prevailing habit of those 
who are gifted by nature with much good sensibU 
lity, and whose imaginations need only to be wdl 
&eGted to form them into the most amiable of hu- 
man characters* It is, perhaps, the besetting enpor 
of those who are commonly denominated serious and 
pous men ; — and it is also not unfirequently the last 
refoge of those, who, having run, in preceding por- 
tions of thdr lives, a career of thoughtlessness and 
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folly, at last betake themselves to this vain sighing 
after perfection, — ^instead of devoting themselves, as 
true wisdom would direct them, to a zealous and 
persevering reformation of their whole plan of life, 
and to an efPectual discharge of every duty pointed 
imt to them, — as acdve and social, — as religious, 
— and moral beings. 

This error, indeed, like all others of the imagina- 
tion or heart of man, carries its own punishment 
along with it; — and that punishment is often so 
poignant as to indicate that the error is one of great 
magnitude, firom its deleterious effects on human 
character, — and firom its darkening tendencies, as 
to the true objects of human ambition. 

For this vague longing after perfection,— <irigin- 
ating, as it does, io an excited state of the imagina- 
tion and feelings, and in a wish to find something 
better io life than it was meant to furnish, — never 
fiuls to be attended, in the mind of him who is af- 
fected by it, with much restlessness and disquiet, — 
with a disreUsh for the ordinary scenes and interests 
of life, — and with that vague but poignant unhap- 
piness which results firom the imagination of a good, 
of which we have no distinct idea,— and which we 
know not how to secure. 
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It generates, in the second place, a contempt for 
all the ordinary and really important occupations of 
life. These, indeed, however really momentous, 
seem to be only interruptions to that high and spi- 
ritual education to which the aspirant after perfec- 
J;ion has devoted himself ;"-^he considers the time 
spent in the fulfilment of such duties as only so 
much taken from that life, which is all too litde for 
the purisuit of his higher interests ; — and while the 
deluded victim of his own imagination, and of false 
.philosophy, is thusforced to confess 'that he is in 
pursuit of an object, towards the attainment of which 
lie piakes not one step of progress, he neglects, for 
the contemplation of this unattainable good, all those 
deifinite but really important affairs, — rthe due ful- 
£lment of which is put within his power, — and by 
the zealous discharge of which he would effectually 
be performing his duty as a subject ofthe moral king- 
dom of God. 

* - Such is a short notice of the evils produced by this 
idea. Those who have attentively observed the cha- 
racters of men, — and especially of religious andwell- 
disposad men, whose education has been erroneous- 
ly conducted, — ^Hl be able to extend these notices^ 
by their own reflections, to a much greater length. 
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After, these observations,-r— first, respecting. the . 
progressive capacity of man, — and, secondly, re-> 
specting. perfection, as the object, either immediate 
or more. remote, which is. set before him, — a third. 
genjeral.remark forces itself on our notice, from a re-' 
view of .the notions that are current in the world on 
this subject, and of the philosophical and theological 
speculations into which these notions have been ad- 
mitted as fimdamental or leading principles. 

The general remark is, that there is singular con-" 
fusion of ideas in all that is commonly said on this 
subject ; — ^msomuch as^to fit this particular topic for 
being selected. aa a striking instance of the perplexi-: 
ties . into which men run, when. ^ener^Z ideo^ are. 
the grounds of their disquisitions, — and. more espe-. 
cially when generalizations, that have originated in 
popular impressions, are admitted as maxims .in 
those scientific or moral, discussions which ought to 
prei^uppose the exercise of more careful and analyti-^ 
cal processes of thought. 

The following are instances of this confounding 
together of two similar but very difierent ideas,; by 
which this subject, in all its parts, whether scientific, 
or practical, is pervaded. 

In the first place, — ^it ought to be apparent .that 
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what 18 required of man is not the actual attainment 
of perfection at any moment,-^but only a taftdaicy 
towards it, — or constant striving^ after it. But 
haTing formed the notion of perfection^ — on con- 
oeived a term to which some notion of that kind is 
presumed to be affixed, — we proceed to consider 
dus perfection as something fixed, — ^and absohite,-* 
and ultimate ;-^we consequently state it as the ob- 
ject which man is bound to attain and to display ;-*- 
and instead of saying that the perfecting of his na- 
ture is the duty proposed to him,-«-we say that per- 
ftcticm is the object which he mu$t attain and exhi- 
bit in his character. We give to perfection, in oar 
imaginations, a substantial existence and definite 
fiann,— *as something with which man is to inyest 
himself, — or as the condition into which, at the ter- 
minaitian of his race, he is to be transjdanted. But 
it is not fier/ec^ion,-— but the perfecting of his na- 
ture that we really mean to denote ; — and though 
to some minds these terms may seem to imply very 
nearly the same thing, — they, in fact, imj^y things 
very different,— and have very diflferent effects, 
acconfing as the one or the other is the halatual 
object of our thoughts. The former states an uUi-- 
mate object; — ^the latter only intimates, that we 
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mmt constantly be striTing to cany our nature 
farther than at any moment it is actually fi)und 
to have pioceeded. 

A second confusion of ideas which has prevailed 
on this sul^ect, is the following :— ^Perfection, we 
have said, is a general term, and is founded on a 
process of the abstracting faculty in mean. It is, 
hence, abeciute in its signification; — and, in our 
ordinary use of it, denotes not relative excellence, 
but the possession of all possible and fitwl attain^ 
ment. 

When accordingly we speak oi perfection in this 
use of the word, we speak of the nature of God ;-— 
and if perfection be our object, then so is imitatiofi 
of the Divine Nature ;-^or these two ideas, in this 
absolute sense of the word perfection, are the same. 
But, then, if we are bound to be perfect, that is, to 
imitate God,— *dien our nature must, though not in 
degree yet in kind, be the same with his. 

Now, all of these prepositions are not only involved 
in the first generaliaation of perfection, according to 
tbe sense in which I have now used the term,-*— but 
they are distinctly avowed by those who have hemi 
the dbdef patrons of the doctrine of perfectum ;-^ 
and espedidly, the work of Reinhard, on the sub^ 
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ject of Morals, is pervaded by explidt declarations 
to this purpose. 

Those who have any acquaintance with the .writ- 
ings of this excellent author- know, that striving 
after perfection, and imitating God, are : phrases 
which he employs as synonymous . with eiach .other ; 
— and, within a few pages of the beginning; of his 
work on Christian Morals, we find the following 
passage: — ^^ Man possesses reas9ii (vemunft) as 
his guide ; that is, he alone, of all earthly crea- 
tures, is able to comprehend general truths, — ^to 
range all his ideas under principles, — and to pre- 
scribe to himself rules of conduct. . But this .office 
understandiiig cannot ftilly execute, till it has :at-. 
tained to a supreme, — and, as it were, to an all- 
combining idea ;— till it has formed to itself an un- 
Hmited, and all-embracing idea of the highest .rea- 
lity, and* perfection, — ^beyond which nothing ftirther 
can be foimd,^ — and in which the last foundation rests 
of all after which it can ask,— till, in. one word, the 
idea of God has been made clear to it."*^ 

And, in another part of the work, we find the fol- 
lowing passage :—^^ God is the. highest, the most 
perfect : reason (vemunft.) Be he never so far 
exalted above the worship of men, — ^be the di^. 
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tance between him and us even immeasurable,— 
still that distance is only in degree, not in kind. In 
her kind, Reason is of a Divine nature, and, conse- 
quently, it must be possible for her to attain to a 
true resemblance ofGodT* 

All this, I have said, results naturally from the 
admission,"— that the term perfection, — being a ge- 
neralization, — contains nothing conditional, — but 
expresses absolute and final excellence. But it is 
strange, that men accustomed to the use of general 
terms, and habituated to weigh their import, should 
be led into such monstrous conclusions by such 
causes ; — and it is at least as astonishing, that men 
accustomed to speculate on the actual appearances of 
Nature, and arrangements of life, should not have 
been startled, by the awfiilness of these conclusions, 
into a more careful examination of the principle firom 
which such inferences seemed to result. 

Indeed, what conclusion can be more presumptu- 
ous or absurd, than that human reason has anything 
in its nature essentially the same in Iwnd with the 
Divine Intelligence ; — and how poor must the con- 
ceptions of those be respecting the vast arrange- 
ments of the universe, and the rank which man 
holds amidst its infinity of arrangements, who can, 

VOL. I. N 
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for one moment, admit such an idea into their spe- 
culations I 

But^ in the third place, so very plastic a thing are 
general and abstract ideas, that the perfection which 
at one moment seems competent only to God,-— at 
another can be contemplated as realized even in the 
condition of those angels, who ^^ excel in strength, 
and who delight to do his commandments.'" We thus 
consider these superior beings as a more perfect race 
of creatures than man, — as fixed in their state of hap- 
piness and perfectioriy — ^and as the associates after 
whose fellowship we aspire, when our present nature, 
which is " mortal and corruptible,'' shall have " put 
on immortality and incorruption.'' — We hope that 
we too shaU yet be " as the angels of God.**' 

So very convenient and accommodating a thing is 
this idea of perfection ; — and so absurd is the con* 
duct of man, — ^who, at one time, led by this general 
conception, hesitates not to consider himself as pos- 
sessing, by means of it, a nature differing firom that 
of Gt)d not in kind but in degree ; — and, at ane* 
. ther, is satisfied that his aspirations will be com- 
pleted when he has been made like unto those who^ 
also, with himself, are but ^^ fellow-servants'' of the 
Most High. 
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But it is thus, also, that the use of a genend 
term, and of the idea which it suggests, confounds 
objects which a just view of the actual arrangements 
of Nature would teach us to separate. For every 
order of creatures has its definite place, and pecu- 
liar nature, and there is no accordance with the ac- 
tual arrangements of Nature in the supposition, 
that a lower order of beings ever completely suc- 
ceeds to the place, and becomes invested with the 
nature, of one that was above it. On the contrary, 
there seems to be a limit between every order of 
creatures and the rest, which is not, and cannot be 
passed ; — and it implies, indeed, a contradiction in 
our fundamental notions to suppose that such a 
change of one order into another can ever take 
place. No individual, according to our ideas, can 
be chcmged into another ; — ^nor is the ascent of Na^ 
ture accomplished by the transference of a lower order 
of creatures into the place, and into all the attri- 
butes, of one that has been removed to a higher class. 

But, in the fourth place, it was already stated, that 
even in relation to our own nature, what the law c£ 
our existence requires is, not the actual exhibition or 
attamment of perfection as something fixed and ulti- 
mate, but the constant perfecting of our nature,-— 
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or a steady and progressive advance towards higher 
measures of excellence. In making this assertion, 
however, an idea is commonly assum^, namely, that 
there is in our nature as it is actually constituted, 
and in reference merely to its peculiarities during 
any definite stage of its existence, a power of pro- 
gressive advancement, which may be continued to an 
indefinite extent. Here also, however, there is room 
for explanation, — and limitation, — and for a compa- 
rison of our assumption with the actual arrange- 
ments of Nature, as we observe them on the surface 
of life. All beings whom we observe have a period 
of growth,-— of maturity, — and of decay ; — and man', 
neither in his corporeal nor in his mental organiza^ 
tion, is an exception to this universal order. He 
completes his destiny in this world, not by a gradual 
and progressive ascent from his cradle to his grave, 
— ^but by a series of duties accommodated first to 
his growing powers, — ^next to hisftdly-expanded na- 
ture, — and lastly to his decaying energies; — but 
there is no reason to believe that his mental, any 
more than his bodily powers, are either in a state of 
progressive expansion, or capable, by any law of his 
nature, of such a continued improvement ; — ^and if, 
therefore, man still looks forward, even amidst the 
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decay of bis powers, to their renovation and exalta- 
tion amidst new and higher scenes, this must take 
place, — ^not by the transference of the very energies 
with which he left this world into his new and im- 
proved condition, but by some other arrangement, 
with the precise nature of which we are not at present 
acquainted, — and according to laws, which, belonging 
as they do to the vast scheme of Divine Providence, 
it would be presumptuous in us to attempt to state. 
We have the best reasons for believing that such 
a continuation and progressive exaltation of the con- 
dition of man does form part of the economy of Na- 
ture; — ^but we err when we assert, that his nature, 
in its present sphere of action, or probably in any 
of its successive stages, is characterized by constant 
progression ; — or that its successive exaltations take 
place by the transference of the identical powers 
with which it left one sphere of being into the new 
and higher order of its future state. Providence 
has not seen fit to point out to us the precise order 
according to which this change takes place ; but we 
have reason to conclude that it happens according 
to laws more in unison with the vast and boundless 
scheme of Nature than by the simple rule of unin* 
terrupted progression. 
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These views are different from those commonly en- 
tertained ; — and thiey open up many interesting an- 
ticipations of what may be our lot in future stages 
of our existence, — and exhibit even our present con- 
dition, as changing beings, under an aspect at once 
novel and instructive. 

In the last place, there is a confusion of ideas 
which has pervaded the whole of the speculations of 
men on this subject, — and which consists in consi- 
dering our power of forming an ideal of conduct as 
fixing the object of our exertions, — ^rather than as 
simply pointing out the manner in which that ob-^ 
ject may be most eflfectually secured. 

We have, I have said, such a power of looking 
c<sM|puaIly to something purer and better than at 
any moment of our course we have actually attain- 
ed ; — and this power is one of the most beautiful, 
and instructive, and valuable of all the powers that 
characterize our nature. 

It seems to belong to man alone, of all the beings 
with whom he is associated in this world ;^it is 
connected with those higher powers and aspirations 
which give to his nature its distinctive and charac- 
teristic excellence ;— and seems, indeed, to bcr ca- 
pable only of belonging to a being gifted with such 
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powers, and with the capacity of high attainment 
which they imply. It harmonizes most beantifiilly 
with his ecer-changing and progressive condition 
in this life, — and is one of the most instructive 
omens of those greater things for which he is des* 
tined in the fiiture stages of his existence. 

It is evident, from all this, of how much real utility 
this power must be to him, in enabUng him to realize^ 
in the most efficient manner, the object of exertion 
which has actually been prescribed to him, amidst 
the ever-changing duties and hard labours of his 
earthly lot. But it is by confounding this office of 
his power of high conception with the idea of its^y^^ 
ing the object of its pursuit ^ that all the perplexity 
which characterizes this subject has been introduced 
into it. It does not constitute his object, — ^but only 
supplies him with one of the most efficient helps for 
enabUng him to secure it ;^-and in this view it de- 
serves to be considered as one of the most interesting 
and beautiful parts of his wonderful constitution,^ 
and entitled, on these accounts, to a most careful 
examination in any system which professes to ex- 
plain the structure, and to point out the purpose, of 
his moral frame. 

This, however, being the true use of this part of 
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§ 
his nature, its examination does not belong to that 

portion of the work in which we are now engaged, 
and which professes to point out the oft/W proposed 
to man as a subject of the kingdom of God, — but to 
that fiitiure portion of the work, in which we shall 
endeavour to state the best mode of attaining this 
object. What has now been said, accordingly, is 
only intended to remove errors which have perplex- 
ed this jsubject, — and to prepare the way for a more 
dear and full exposition of the true object set before 
mim. In the third part of the work we shaU con- 
template the subject under another aspect;— and 
shall endeavour to show that the object proposed to 
man being the fiilfilment of the varjring sphere of 
duties assigned him by his particular station in life. 
Providence has suppHed him with a most beautifol 
and powerM aid for the attainment of this purpose, 
in that capacity which so finely characterizes his na- 
ture, of forming, at every moment, an idea of some- 
thing still better and purer than he has at any 
moment attained, — and of thus ever working after 
a higher model, by the inspiring influence of which 
all his duties are made dignified and delightftd. 
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A MOEE DISTINCT VIEW OF THE OBJECT PROPOSED 
TO MAN AS A SUBJECT OF THE KINGDOM OF 
GOD. 

Taking it for granted that the foregoing consider^ 
ations are sufficient to prove that the object proposed 
to man is not perfection, we are now to state in 
what that object really consists. 

The great source of the errors which have per* 
plexed the ideas of men on this point is to be traced 
to their disposition, founded on certain abstractions 
and distinctions, which have obtained a very general 
influence, to exclude the common occupations and 
pursuits of life from all title to be considered as 
portions of the Divine scheme, — ^and rather to regard 
them as avocations from the proper duty assigned 
to man, than as means made use of by providential 
wisdom for carrying (m the economy of his govem,- 
ment. 

It has hence resulted that the world and its occu- 
pations have been placed in opposition or contrast 
to the interests of the Divine kingdom ;— -that man 
has been regarded as a subject of that kingdom only 
in so far as his spiritual and immortal nature is con^ 
icejteed ;-^4uid, ^x>nsequently, that the object pro* 

n2 
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posed to him, as a subject of that kingdom, has 
been stated to be, not the due occupation of the sta- 
tion in life which he actually holds, and by means 
of which only he acts an effective part in the promo- 
tion of the Divine plans, — ^but some higher and more 
spiritual and abstract object, suited to him simply 
under his designation of a religious, or moral, or 
spiritual being, — and connecting him not immedi- 
ately with the interests that surround him in this 
world, but with the higher order and more in- 
tellectual interests of an invisible and spiritual 
system. 

It is hence that in stating the object proposed to 
man, — either perfection, — or some abstract and in- 
sulated state of his spiritual part,-*or the cultivation 
of certain graces and dispositions of mind, considered 
not as the springs of actual conduct, but as distinct 
and separate parts of his higher nature,-— or some 
other object similar to these, and founded on the 
same divided view of his nature, has so universally 
been represented as the object after which he is bound 
to aspire ; — and that thus not only has his atten- 
tion been diverted from a becoming interest in his 
actual circumstances and more subistantiid duties, but 
that theise have so often been set in contrast to what 
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have been regarded as his more important concerns ; 
— and that in devoting himself to them, as he feels 
that he must do, independent of all speculations re- 
specting a higher object supposed to be proposed to 
him, he has been led to consider himself as only giv- 
ing bis time and attention to interests which indeed 
are forced on him by -his present connexion with 
this world, but which are merely hinderances to 
him in that course of true ambition on which all the 
aspirations of his heart ought to be fixed. 

' AU this, I say, has originated in those limited and 
partial views of the Divine kingdom, — ^its objects, — 
its means, — ^aiid its purposes, which have become 
common among men ;•— and there is no person, ac- 
customed to speculate on subjects of this nature, 
who must not often have felt, that, by means of 
these limitations and errors of view, many great 
perplexities have been introduced into all our ideas 
of duty ; — ^that the business of this world, even when 
pursued with the sublimest views, has been degraded 
from the rank to which, by the present arrange- 
ments of Divine Providence, it seems to have been 
intended to be raised ; — and that not unfirequently a 
fantastic and unnatural character has been given 
to the wishes of those who are most anxious to 
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acquit themselves as good seiyants of Grod, — ^but 
who have been taught, by the influence of early>ac- 
quired views, to transfer all their interest firom.tfae 
things of this world to vague and aindess aspirations 
after an undefined state of their own internal feel« 
ings, or after the advancement of some invisible in- 
terests which belo^ entirely to the spiritual and 
eternal world. 

As soon, however, as it comes to be understood 
that all the arrangements of life have a part in 
the vast scheme which Divine Providence is carry- 
ing on for the fttture glory of his kingdom, — ^that 
the definite station which every man holds in life is 
precisely that which renders him an effective mem- 
ber of that vast community which constitutes the 
moral empire of God, — ^that every man holds such a 
definite place, by which he is distinguished firom 
every other individual,^and that all the exertions 
of all the countless myriads of our race are made 
to co-operate, by that wisdom which superintends 
them all, for the evolution of his gracious, though to 
us but dimly-discovered purposes,-r-our ideas of the 
Divine kingdom become not only vastly enlarged and 
simplified, but a new character is given to all our 
notions of the place which we individually hold in 
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that kingdom, — ^and of the duty which is prescribed 
to us individually as subjects of it. 

It was, accordingly, the object of the general 
views exhibited in the first part of this work to 
present these more simple and enlarged ideas of the 
scheme of the Divine dominion ; — to show that the 
means employed by Divine Providence in the far- 
therance of his purposes, embrace not merely the 
spiritual interests of the human race, but all the 
varied occupations and pursuits by the instrumenta*- 
lity of which the state of this world is bettered under 
any of its aspects ; — that, accordingly, the relative 
places and ranks of individuals are so ordered, that 
the exertions even of those who are most 1;>usied 
with the merely temporal interests of this world, 
or with its apparently lower and less influential con* 
cems, are yet necessary for the attainment of those 
higher purposes which offer themselves to our 
thoughts when we consider man simply as a reli- 
^ous or spiritual being ; — and, lastly, that the trust 
committed to the varied individuals of mankind, for 
the promotion of these grand and combined interests, 
consists precisely in that definite station which they 
find themselves to hold in the scheme of the Divine 
works,— rand by the due fulfilment of all the duties 
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of which, they can alone prove themselves to be not 
^^ unprofitable servants/^ but effective co-operators 
with God, and with the vast multitude of their fel- 
low-creatures, in carrying forward the boundless 
scheme, of which, though they cannot trace all its 
consequences, they yet feel themselves to be a part. 
When this simple and enlarged view of the king- 
dom of God has been gained, — and, consequently, 
when all the arbitrary distinctions which more com- 
monly enter into our conceptions of it have been re- 
moved, — how necessarily does it follow, — how inevi- 
table is the conclusion, that our definite station in 
life,^that place, with all its correspondent duties 
and powers, which distinguishes us individually 
from every other individual who holds a place among 
the rational creatures of God, — a place which has 
not been entirely our own choice, but which has 
come to us by the appointment of him to* whom all 
the lots of all creatures are " known from the^begin* 
mng to the end,^— ^d by a conscientious and du- 
ti^ occupation of which, we can alone prove our- 
selves to be efficient members of the Divine govern* 
liient,^mu8t be the trust committed to us indivi- 
dttally as subjects of the kingdom of God, — and 
that the object, therefore, after which, as confici- 
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entious and loyal subjects of that kingdom, we are 
bound to aim, — ^is the proper fulfilment of all the 
duties which are. recommended to us as the occu- 
pants of that place ? 

At the same time, there is danger lest, in avoiding 
one species of limitation, we should fall into another 
of an opposite and not less pernicious kind ;— or 
that, in perceiving the errors which have resulted 
from too abstract and spiritual views of the interests 
of man, we should run into that opposite extreme 
which considers all his views as justly and appro- 
priately bounded by merely vulgar and earthly in- 
terests. 

It hence becomes necessary that our views of the 
actual station assigned us individually in life should 
be of a comprehensive nature ; — ^and the following 
short remarks may suggest the topics which are ne- 
cessary to be taken into account in forming a just 
estimate of its extent. 

In the first place, we are in the habit^ — ^for the 
purpose of conducting our speculations with greater 
distinctness,-— of speaking of the sphere of duties as- 
signed to us individually, as if it were Bijixed and 
unvarying object. But it must be kept in mind that 
life is not merely in its general aspects, but in rela- 
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tion to every individual, a flowing and constantly-^ 
var3dng scene ;— our situation at one moment is thus 
but introductory to other changes that are about to 
ensue; — and it hence depends upon the conduct 
which we observe at any one moment whether we are 
to enter with advantage on the succeeding alteration 
to circumstances which is actually in advance. This 
idea not only throws a great addition of new interest 
ypon our view of our individual stations, — ^but en- 
larges, to an almost indefinite extent, the idea which 
we ought to form of the influence of our actual place; 
— and every man ought to feel, that his business as 
a subject of the Divine government, is so to conduct 
himself at all moments, that he may be prepared, 
by the successftd discharge of the interests that are 
immediately before him, — ^for those more important 
alterations of circumstances which, as the subject of 
a progressive plan, he has reason, at all moments, to 
anticipate, — and by the actual occurrence of which, 
life is made a varying scene to every living soul. 

In the second place, we have said that the place 
in life assigned to each individual, — when considered 
in connexion with all his powers and opportunities, — 
i^ such as to ^ve to him a distinct and well-defined 
sphere which .is not occupied^ in precisely the same 
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cireiunstances, by any other individual of the count- 
l6s8 myriads of creatures. But though this be true^ 
and though there is thus, in the conditions of hu- 
man beings, the same infinite diversity of lots by 
which all the other productions of Divine wisdom 
are characterized,^ — ^insomuch, that of all the host of 
creatures no two will ever be found to have in all 
respects corresponded in their lots,-H9till it is of im*. 
portance to be kept in mind, that no man is entire* 
ly insulated from all relation to his fellow-men, or to 
the vast interests of the entire community of beings. 
On the contrary, our individual situations in life 
connect us with the rest of our fellow-creatures,—' 
with some by more intimate and with others by 
more distant and apparently less palpable relations ; 
— and hence no man is entitled to act solely for 
himself, but with a view to the relations which bind 
him to the different individuals with whom, in the 
finely-adjusted scheme of Divine Providence, he has 
been connected in life. Hence a still farther en- 
largement of the view which we are bound to take 
of our place in life, and of the duties which it im- 
poses ; — ^and hence the origin of all the virtues which 
bind us together as parents and children,— «s neigh- 
bours and friends, — as members of the same sodal 
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community ,-^as partakers of the same human na^ 
ture, — and inhabitants of the same wonderfiil world. 
The cultivation of these virtues is, hence, an im- 
portant part of the object proposed to every man 
as a subject of the kingdom of God. 

In the third place, God has so ordered the lot 
of every man in this world, that it is not solely by 
active ewertions^ — ^but often by passive welUdomgy^ 
that he can fulfil his part in life with perfect pro- 
priety ; — ^for it is notorious, that, do what we may, 
we have it not in our own power to give the current 
of events that direction which seems mostjtccoidant 
with our own schemes ;— and to many individuals the 
greater portion of their lives is so ordered, that the 
endurance of hardship, and a contented bearing of 
poverty and of adverse and trying circumstances, in 
all their varieties and all their powers of oppression, 
seems to be the part which Divine Providence has 
appointed them to act. Indeed so much is this » 
part of the order of things in this world, that per- 
haps BO individual has passed through any consi- 
derable portion of life without being called to the- 
endurance of such trials ; — and that man^ certainly 
would fonn a very erroneous estimate of life, who 
should consider it as likely to be exempt, in so far as 
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his individual history is concerned, from all possibility 
of such occurrences. Hence the origin of another set 
of most important virtues, — ^the virtues of patience, 
— of fortitude, — of resignation,-— and of good hope 
in the providence of God ; — and hence also a great 
enlargement given to the notion which every man 
ought to form of the object proposed' to him by his 
individual station in the Divine kingdom. 

There is, in the last place, one other consideration 
of pre-eminent importance upon this subject, — giv- 
ing to our idea of our individual places in life that 
comprehension, and simplicity, and tmity of puru 
pose which it is most desirable to secure for it,^ 
and without which, indeed, we must form a very 
erroneous estimate of our actual destination and 
duty. 

Man is not simply a corporeal or sentient being, 
«^but a spiritual, — an intellectual, — a moral, — and 
religious being ; — ^that is to say, he is not merely 
connected with this world and its interests, but, by 
means of his higher and finer powers and sensibili- 
ties, he holds a relation to some higher and invisi- 
ble order ; — and hence his duty must be to do the 
work assigned him by his place in this world, not 
as if this world and ^^ visible things^ limited all his 
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duties, but as a being who is preparing, by bis dis- 
cbarge of temporal affairs, for tbe evolution of a still 
higber interest whidi he has in greater, and, to him, 
now invisible scenes. 

We do not mean that these two interests are to 
be regarded as separate from each other ; — for this is 
precisely the error which all the views exhibited in 
this treatise are intended to remove. Indeed, by 
the distinction which we make between the visible 
and invisible, the material and the spiritual worlds, 
there are two obvious errors which, according to the 
different course of our inclinations and views, we are 
universally apt to commit. Either, on the one hand, 
we seek our supreme good and our object of pursuit 
solely in the spiritual and invisible world, — or, on 
the other, we attach all our interest to the things 
of this life, and suppose that we have done all our 
duty when "we have discharged present duties, as if 
they had no higher and future relations. Indeed, 
while these two species of objects or interests are 
viewed as altogether distinct in their nature, it is 
impossible to avoid falling into one or other of these 
errors. But the true mode of considering them is 
not by attempting to reconcile them on the suf>po6i« 
tioh that in themselves they are altogether distinct^ 
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but to take such a view of them as shows them to be 
the same scheme imder difPerent aspects or mani- 
festations of it. 

Hence the duty of man, with regard to the affiurs 
of this world, is to do them, not as if he were merely 
a corporeal and sensitive being, but as a being who 
has, even in devoting himself to these duties, a con- 
nexion with a higher and invisible order of things ; 
— he must devote himself to the transactions of this 
hfe, not as a being whose religious feelings cannot 
be blended with these, but as a being who has been 
empowered to manifest even his spiritual feelings by. 
the manner in which he fiilfils the most common 
duties ; — and thus, instead of sinking all the higher 
properties of his nature in an unbecoming attention 
to mere worldly interests, he is required rather to 
act so as to raise even temporal interests, by means 
of his highly-endowed nature, into portions of that 
vast scheme which unites, in one unbroken order, 
the mterests of all portions of the Divine domi- 
nions,*-^nd which makes man himself, indeed, by 
means of his combined corporeal and spiritual na- 
ture, a representative of the union which holds to- 
gether the affairs of both worlds. 

A just idea of this union of interests is necessary 
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for imderstandmg the train of thought by which the 
whole of this treatise is pervaded ; — and it is from 
this union, in the case of man, that the virtues of 
faith, — and hopcy — and heavenly-mindedness, — and 
all the allied and corresponding virtues which pre- 
suppose his relation, to the invisible and spiritual 
kingdom, derive their origin. 



The preceding observations have been made for 
the purpose of showing, that, in limiting the ob- 
ject proposed to man, as a subject of the Divine 
kingdom, to the fulfilment of the duties assigned 
him by his place in life, we are not degrading that 
object to any vulgar or contracted rule ; — ^but that, 
on the contrary, when properly imderstood, it com- 
bines interests which connect time with eternity, 
— ^the visible with the invisible world, — ^the cor- 
poreal ^nd active powers of man with his spiritual 
and sentimental nature, — and which throw over the 
humblest affairs of this world something of the se- 
rene light of that universal Mngdom of which man, 
by his combined corporeal and spiritual nature, is 
the representative. 
But it may now be said, if the station in life as- 
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signed to us individually is of diis important land, 
and capable of being viewed under so many, — such 
extensive,— and such fine relations ;— does it not 
become tt matter of much difficulty for the generali- 
ty of men to state with themselves what their true 
sphere of duty in life is, — and if they cannot do 
this, are they not still left hi doubt as to the object 
really proposed to them as subjects of the Divine 
kingdom? 

The follQwing hints are intended as notices of the 
answer which may be given to this question. 

In the first place, Providence has so arranged 
the lot of every man, that, provided his heart be 
right, that is to say, provided he be disposed to find 
out his duty and to devote himself to the discharge 
of it, he will find no difficulty whatever in under* 
standing what that duty really is. 

In the second place, it is true, however, that dif- 
ferent men succeed differently in forming a com- 
plete conception of the duty imposed on them by 
their place in life. Some men fall short in the view 
which they take of the whole extent of their obliga-* 
tions; — and others, by an opposite error, seem to 
take it for granted that they are fitted for greater 
things than Nature and Providence ever intended 

6 
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them to accomplish ; — ^and the best-conditioiied sub- 
ject of the Divine kingdom, is the man who has 
fonned the most distinct and just ideas of his own 
powers and opportunities, and who sets himsdf to 
the discharge of his duties with the firmest and most 
persevering spirit. 

In the third phtce, it is also true, that so fine 
and manifold are the relations of even the humblest 
sphere assigned to man in this world, that, provided 
his disposition to avail himself of its capabilities be 
in the best state, he will find abundant opportunity 
for the exercise of all the zeal and activity which he 
can put forth; — and it may accordingly be often 
observed in life, that an individual with apparently 
the poorest means, and in a very humble sphere, is 
capable of realizing an amount of good which places 
him, as an efiicient subject of the Divine kingdom, 
far above the rank of those who, with much greater 
apparent opportunities, have not viewed them with 
the same well-ordered feeling, or addressed them- 
selves to the improvement of them with the same 
conscientious perseverance. 

These observations might have afforded scope for 
much interesting illustration, — ^but the plan of the 
Work onlypermits us thusincidentally to noticethem. 
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One concluding observaition, however, demands 
particular attention. Every man has not only an 
immediate but a remote object in life ;— our exer- 
tions. at any particular moment are intended to lead 
to some result which we regard as the purpose of 
our. struggle,— or rather the whole of life is thus ar- 
ranged into different portions, the results of one series 
being but means to the attainment of future and 
more important ends,— while every man has some 
g&verning purpose^ to the. attainment of which all 
his exertions are made subservient, or froin the na- 
ture of which they derive their character. 

In this progressive pursuit some men have a 
nearer and some a more remote object before them ; 
— some a higher,— others a lower;— but the pur- 
pose of Christianity is to point out to every man the 
highest of all objects, as the governing motive of his 
exertions, — that, namely, of conducting himself at 
all moments, — ^and amidst all the changing and ap- 
parently humble and temporary interests of this life, 
as becomes a being who, by means of his high and 
religious nature, is capable of considering himself as 
a " subject, of the kingdom of God ;''— of viewing 
this earth as one of those vast domains over which 
the moral subjects^ of the Divine empire are spread ; 

VOL. I. o 
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^-and of endeavouring, consequently, so to dis- 
charge all the duties which this life presents to him, 
—even the humblest and apparently least influen- 
tial, — ^as becomes a being who is capable of consi- 
dering all of them as parts of the task assigned him 
by his Sovereign, — and by his proper discharge of 
which he at once evinces his loyalty in his present 
sphere, and is advancing his preparation for the final 
enjoyment of a greater and more lasting trust 

The farther evolution of this idea will form the 
subject of the succeeding section. 



COMPLETION OF THE IDEA RESPECTING THE OB- 
JECT PROPOSED TO MAN AS A SUBJECT OP THE 
KINGDOM OF GOD. 

In this section we intend to answer a question 
which to some minds may seem naturally to result 
from the views of duty abready exhibited, — ^though 
the explanations in the preceding paragraphs ought 
to be suflScient to preclude the question. 

If then, it may be said, the object proposed to 
man as a subject of the Divine kingdom be simply 
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the fiilfilment of the duties of his peculiar place in 
life, is every man who devotes himself to a sedulous 
discharge of secular employments, to be considered 
as having fulfilled his duty to his Creator, though 
the idea of serving God, by such employment of his 
zeal, may never have entered into his thoughts ? 

Now, in order to evince more fully the fallacy 
of this suggestion, we must keep in mind, in the 
first place, what it is that we mean when we say 
that man is essentially and characteristically a reli- 
gious being. 

It is not meant by this assertion that he is merely 
capable occasionally of feeling religious sentiments, 
or performing religious acts, — ^but that his entire 
nature is so constituted, that these religious senti- 
ments are capable of being mingled, — and are in- 
tended by his Creator to be mingled, — ^with all the 
other exertioiis of his nature, whether active, — or 
contemplative. 

It IB the possession of these high feelings, not as 
occasionai or insulated acts, — but as capable of 
modifying and pervading all the other parts of his 
nature, — ^that gives him his distinctive character, 
and pre-eminent place among the other creatures on 
the face of this earth ; — ^for they, in so far as we 
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perceive, have no power of lifting their thoughts 
above the interests that immediately surround them, 
or of considering their enjoyments and occupations 
under any other aspect than as subservient to their 
present accommodation ; — ^but high, and pure, and 
grateful sentiments, originating in the view of all 
the wonderfiil arrangements by which he is sur- 
rounded, spring .naturally, up in the heart and 
imagination of man, when his nature is in that good 
and well-ordered state in which it was at all times 
meant to be ; — and he is a religious being, in the 
best,— and largest sense of that expression,— rnot 
because he can occasionally feel these sentiments, — 
or at intervals perform the actions which they dic- 
tate, — ^but because these highest feelings and senti- 
ments of his nature are capable of giving a tone to 
all the other acts and capacities of his constitution, 
whether intellectual,— or moral,— or active,— or 
social. 

The entire nature of man, therefore, is not in any 
instance developed, so long as these religious feel- 
ings remain unexerted ; — and his whole powers only 
exhibit their due and appropriate expansion, when 
these peculiar, and characteristic, and pre-eminent as- 
pirations, pervade all the sentiments of his heart, — 
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and give a character and tone to all the iafctions of 
hift life, — and all the exertions of his understanding. 

But, in the second place, it is under this high 
and comprehensive aspect of his whole nature that 
man has been addressed by the Founder of our: re- 
ligion ; — ^he never viewed him simply as an active,—- 
or moral,— or religious being ; — ^but combining all 
these particular aspects into that one entire expres- 
sion which really constitutes the characteristic fea- 
ture of the human character, he spoke of him under 
the one grand attribute of a subject of '' the kingdom 
of God f ^ — he addressed himself to him as a being 
capable of looking abroad upon the wide face 6f na- 
ture as a grand domain, over which the supreme go- 
vernment of the Almighty is extended ; — and, con- 
sequently, as a being who is disposed to regard the 
Author of his being as ^^ a sovereign*" to whose will 
he is bound to give allegiance, — and who has assigned 
him a definite part to act, by the proper discharge of 
which he may prove himself to be a loyal subject of 
his benevolent administration. 

In the third place, there are different characters 
.under which God is represented by the imagination 
of man, in connexion with the duty which man owes 
to him ; — and all of which are derived from analo- 
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gies fiimished by the fimctions or offices which he 
observes to be dischai^ed by those who hold sta- 
tions of pre-eminent dignity among his fellow-crea- 
tures. 

Sometimes we are invited to view God as aMaster; 
— and under this view our duty to him assumes the 
aspect of obedience to commands which have been 
issued by his supreme authority, and which it is our 
business implicitly to obey. 

Under another and more endearing aspect, God is 
represented to us in Scripture, and indeed by the 
best feelings of our own hearts, as a Father^ — or 
our heavenly Father, — ^who regards us all as his 
children, — and who is seeking, by his varied dispen- 
sations, whether of severity or of kindness, eventu- 
ally to lead us into that course of life which may 
most effectually train us for being heirs of his 
heavenly kingdom. 

And under a still fartJier variety of aspect, God 
has been represented to us, — as a Sovereign who 
exercises a wise and good dominion over imiver- 
sal nature ;— under whom we are entitled to con- 
sider ourselves as subjects occupying that por- 
tion of his dominions which is disclosed to us by 
the magnificent and beautifiil arrangements of this 
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earth ; — and to whom, therefore, it is our duty to 
give that loyal and true allegiance which becomes 
the subjects of so great and good a Sovereign, — and 
the occupants of so rich a portion of his qmpire. 

With respect to all of these modes of conceiving 
the character of God, — and his relation to us, — it 
may be remarked, that as they are derived from 
analogies suggested by our peculiar nature, and the 
rdations of the individuals of mankind to each 
other,— so are they all capable of being inter- 
changed with each other in our acts of duty or of 
worship,— according to the feelings which we mean 
at any moment to expre8s,^-or the aspect of the 
Divine conduct by which we are, at particular times, 
most deeply impressed ; — and, lastly, that they all 
imply the religious and high sentimental constitu- 
tion of the human mind ; — and can only be made 
use of by a being, of whose nature these sentiments 
form not merely occasional acts, but are its pre-emi- 
nent and pervading feelings. 

In the fourth place, — ^in ordor, then, to answer the 
question proposed at the opening of this section, we 
have only to state, that the duty prescribed to man, 
Sn order that it may become, as done by him, a ser- 
vice to God, must not only be performed in all its 
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parts, l)ut must be pacformfed by Mm with the ^n-^ 
tire feeling and characteristic sentiments and'views 
of his miiid;— that is to say, it muist be done 1>y 
him as it becomes a being so constituted to perform' 
alHusdn^ties. 

Tim may be very dmply illustrated by the corre- 
sponding conduct of Servants, — ^r Children, — or 
Subjects, towards those who bear to them the rela- 
tions, — ^in'so far as this world is concerned,— which 
these terms imply. 

Thus a ChQd cannot be considered as'conductmg 
himself with the projpriety of a child, although he 
fulfils all the commandments issued to him by his 
parent, if his obedience is not given with the feeU 
ings of a child, or with that reverence and love 
which belong to him, whom he recognizes as his 
parent. 

Nor is a Servant entitled to be considered a^^ ade- 
quately discharging his duty, though he fails not in 
the particular acts required of him, if he has no re-, 
spiect for the authority of his master,' nor any wish 
to -give him a token of his obedience by the actions 
which he performs. 

Neither j in' the same manner, is a Subject entitled 
to' be considered as possessed of the entire and full 
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character denoted by that name,— ^ven though he. 
should do nothing contraiy to his duty 'of allegiance, - 
— ^if he yet is actuated by no feelings of loyalty, nor, 
has any respect, in his conduct, to the supreme au- 
thority under whose dominion he lives. 

Thus> also, it is with the allegiance which as sub- 
jects we owe to God. If a man punctually fulfils 
the duties of his place in life, — ^but with no religious 
sentiment pervading and prompting his conduct, — ; 
if he thinks not of the service or allegiance which he 
owes to his Supreme Sovereign,--^nor regards all the 
acts that compose his life as parts of the service ap- 
pointed him as an occupant of this portion of the 
Divine dominions ;— then his duty, though punc- 
tually done,^ — ^is not characterized by the spirit which 
should have promptedit, — and cannot be viewed as 
a service done to the Being utlder whose sovereignty 
he holds his places — and as whose subject he ought 
to consider himself, in the discharge of all his duties 
- And if any man shall still insist that it matters 
little from what views the business is done, provided 
it be effectually' discharged, the answer is, that it 
signifies much ;- — ^for it is not done as it ought to be 
•done by a being so constituted, — Shaving such fine 

and high capacities, — and capable of exalting aU his 

o 9 
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actions, by a Aill employment of the feelings ancl 
powers committed to him, into the august character 
of a service done by him to his supreme and legiti- 
mate Sovereign. 

The whole of this argument, then, proceeds on 
the idea, that man is a religious being essentially 
and characteristically, — not because, as we com« 
monly conceive this matter, he is capable of occa- 
sionally feeling religious sentiments, or performing 
religious acts, — ^but because religious feelings make 
a constituent, and characteristic, and pre-eminent part 
of hi^ entire constitution ; because they are intend- 
ed to pervade, and modify, and characterize all the 
other acts and tendencies of his nature ; — and be- 
. cause his full character is not developed, nor, con- 
sequently, does he act in the entire character of a 
man, — ^till these pre-eminent powers are permitted to 
extend their pervading influence to the whole tenor 
of his life. 

And the conclusion of this reasoning is, that, as the 
object proposed to man, as a subject of the Divine 
kingdom, is the due discharge of the duties pointed 
out to him by his peculiar place in life,— these du- 
ties, however, are not done by him in the full cha- 
racter of a man, if they are merely viewed as subser- 
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▼knt to his own temporal and sensual advantage; 
— and cannot, therefore, when so limited, be regard- 
ed as a service done by him to God. 

But, on the other hand, when these duties are 
done by him with a reference to the authority of his 
Creator, — as a subject of that empire which God ex- 
ercises over all creatures, — and as an occupant of 
this beautiful and favoured portion of the Divine do- 
minions, — ^thena high conaecrationh given to even 
his most common actions ; — ^they are done as appoint- 
ments of his Sovereign ; — ^it is by the due discharge 
of them that he fulfils his part as an efficient mem- 
ber of the vast community of rational and active 
beings with whom he is connected ;-^-and, when done 
in << this high and holy spirit,^ they become, in the 
strictest and most pleasing of all senses,-— a service 
done to his supreme Iiord. 

So that, to use the words of Jeremy Taylor, — 
^^ It becomes us to remember-— and adore God'^s 
goodness for it, — ^that he hath not only permitted us 
to serve the necessities of our nature, but hath made 
them to become parts of our duty. God is pleased 
to esteem it a part of his service if we eat or drink, 
— so it be done temperately, and as may best pre- 
serve our health,— that our health may enable our 
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itervices towards him ; — and there< is no ork minute 
of our lives (after we are come to the use of rettson,) 
but we are or may be doing the work of God, even, 
then when we most of all serve ourselves.^^' 



CORSE SFONDENC£ BETWEEN THE PBSCEDING VIEWS 
AND THOSE EXHIBITED BY CHBISTIANITY BE* 
SPECTING THE OBJECT PROPOSED TO MAN, IN 
THIS LIFE, AS A SUBJECT OF THE KINGDOM 
OF GOD. 

We have now fully evolved our idea respecting the 
object proposed to man, in order that he may ac-^ 
compUsh the purpose for which he has been called 
into being, and placed amidst the magnificent sce- 
nery, and the progressive changes of this subordinate 
portion of the Divine dominions ;^-(and that object, 
we have seen, is simply, that he should fulfil, with all 
his powers, the trust committed to him by his pecu- 
liar station in eidstence ; but, at the same time, with 
a constant view to the authority of that Sovereign, as 
whose subject he holds his place in life ;— so that, 
by this religious feeling difiused over all his con- 
dupt, even his most common occupations may be- 
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come a service of obedience offered- to the gracious 
Father and Preserver of his spirit. 
- In what remains of this portion of the work {we 
have 'only to notice some considerations which may 
serve to'reconcile this idea with certam general im- 
presi^ns which have become current m the world.; — 
and^ m the first place, we naturally inquire how far 
this view of the object proposed to man coincides 
with the view of duty exhibited by the Founder of 
Christianity, — and by the peculiar genius of his re- 
ligion ? 

This particular topic, indeed, would open up a 
fine and most extendve field of observation, — ^but, we 
intend only to offer a few cursory and general, re- 
marks. 

•; And, in the first place, the parable of " the talents'' 
imturally offers itself to our thoughts as one of the 
most beautiful coincidences which this subject pre- 
seiits. This paraUe has always been felt to be one 
of the most striking and interesting which the Gos- 
pels contain ;--^and, if we endeavour, to state to our<- 
selves -what it is that has so particularly recom- 
mended that parable to the understandings and hearts 
of men, we shall perceive that its distinctive excel- 
lence consists in its having represented the trust 
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cominitted to the individuals of mankind, by their 
particidar stations in this life, as a preparation for 
the attainment of yet greater trusts, when the pro- 
gressive scheme of Providence, with respect to them, 
individually, shall be more ftilly disclosed. The hu- 
man heart seems always to have felt that this is the 
very condition on which we now hold our place in 
life, and are permitted to look forward to greater 
things in future stages of our being ;— -and this, ac- 
cordingly, is the idea which our Saviour has so strik- 
i^^y suggested, when he represented the master as 
at last sajring to his servants, ^^ Well done, good 
and faithfiil servants, ye have been faithful over a 
fewthings; I will make you rulers over many things; 
enter ye into the joy of your Lord.*" 

But, in the second place, if from this particular 
instance of the wisdom of our Lord we turn our at- 
tention to the whole character of his own fate in 
life, we shall perceive the same idea to form the 
groundwork of all that Christianity, in exhibiting to 
us that life, has wished to suggest as the object 
proposed to the followers of Christ, that they may, 
like him, properly acquit themselves of the duty 
committed to them. 

Our Saviour, too, had a peculiar and ddSnite sphere 
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of duty assigned him by his Father,— and his whole 
life was a continued contention with labom*, and 
soirow, — and privations, — and discouragements; — 
with apparently small means of attaining the great 
purpose for which he had been raised up,— with 
long years of obscure exertion, during which the suc- 
cess of his plans seemed very incommensurate to the 
grandeur of his designs ; — and at last, with suffer- 
ings which only gathered more fearfully around him 
as the scene of his earthly laboiurs was about to close, 
and which finally terminated his connexion with time, 
without permitting him to bring his appointed work 
to any apparent conclusion. 

His course of life was thus no ideal scene, such 
as our imaginations and abstracted meditations some- 
times delight to represent it to us ; but it was the 
persevering labours of one who contended, like all 
other men, with the difBculties and toils of a pecu- 
liar and very discouraging condition, which had been 
especially assigned him by the providence of God ; 
^and it was because he felt that the ftdl and exem- 
plary discharge of all the duties of that condition was 
the very object pointed out to him by the wisdom of 
God, that he so often spoke of << the work which had 
been given him to do,^ — and of that " day^ of la- 
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bour, during which every man must jtoil, because the 
night, would soon come when no man can work. 

Our imaginations, indeed, as .we bave ahready 
hinted, are apt to place our Saviour in very differ- 
ent circumstances, and to represent him as moving 
among men with no accordance, in his Divine feel- 
ings, with the common sufferings and toils of this 
world; .but the actual story of the evangelical 
writers presents us with a scene of a very different 
kind ; — and the purpose of these delineations of the 
life and history of Christ is evidently to, teach us, 
that, as the Pattern of all virtue was thus doomed to 
a life of severe and discouraging labour, in the ful- 
filment of that great and peculiar task which was 
given him to accomplish,— each of his followers, also, 
has his subordinate sphere, by the faithftil occupa- 
tion of which only he must expect to follow his Mas- 
ter, as a true subject of the kingdom of. God. 

This idea might be illustrated by many additional 
and interesting observations ;-— but, instead of avail- 
ing ourselves of these, we proceed, with . the same 
view, to notice some particular exhortations of the 
sacred writers, which have frequently been sup- 
posed to suggest ideas different from those we are 
endeavouring to establish ; but which are, in truth. 
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in most ' beautiful agreement with the wlible train 
of reasoning by which this treatise is pervaded. 

Our atteiition, then, is naturally solicited, in th^ 
first place^ by the very beautiful exhortation given 
by our Lord, while rebuking all inordinate anxiety 
respectmg the future events or possible advant- 
ages of this world, when he thus concluded his re* 
marks :^^^ But seek ye first the kingdom of .God 
and his righteousness, and all other things shall be 
added imto you.^ 

This exhortation has very generally been sup- 
posed > to direct the attention of mankind to a sphere 
of interests altogether distinct from that of the com- 
mon duties and occupations of this world ; — awhile, at 
the same time, by an inconsistency which cannot, 
at first sight,' be easily accounted for, it seems to 
promise the enjoyment of temporal. advantages to 
those who direct their entire ambition to interests of 
a very different and entirely insulated kind. 

The truth is, however, that our Saviour,' in the 
passage with which this verse is connected, is re- 
buking the disposition, so common < among m'enj to 
make themselves uneasy respecting the attainment 
of fiiture advantages, on which their hearts have 
fixed, — and reminding them, that even ^^the lilies of 
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the field"" and " the fowls of heaven^ are bountifully 
cared for by the good providence of God, he sug- 
gests, by this beautifiil illustration, that, as every 
cveature has its assigned place and appropriate destiny 
in life^ — ^man ought to consider himself, — for <^ he 
is much better than they,^ — under that truly grand 
character which his reUgious nature has given him, 
namely, as a subject of that kingdom which Grod 
exercises over all intelligent creatures ; — and that, 
consequently, without being too anxious about what 
may be his Aiture condition in this world, he should 
make it his chief study to act at all times as a 
subject of the kingdom of God, — or, as he himself 
has expressed it, to ^^ seek first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness,'^ — ^because that is the surest 
method of obtaining aU the true good, even of a 
temporal kind, that is competent to our peculiar 
conditions. 

In truth, this exhortation of our Lord points out 
one of the most valuable and excellent of all the 
rules of good conduct. Men make themselves un- 
easy about a thousand things which they fancy are 
necessary to secure their happiness during fiituie 
periods of their lives ; — ^but God has hidden firom 
every man the series of changes through which he 
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has yet to pass ; — ^yet he has not failed to give to man 
a sure rule for the direction of his conduct, — and 
that rule is precisely what is suggested by our Sa- 
vioiD' in the words under consideration. The duty 
of man is simply to consider himself at aU moments 
as a servant or subject of God ; — to ask himself, con- 
sequently, what seems to be the duty required of him 
under the peculiar circumstances in which, at any 
moment, he is placed ? and, resolutely following this 
feeling of his own conscience through aU the suc- 
cessive portions of his life, to rest in the assurance 
that he is thus not only best fulfilling his duty, but 
is actually best securing for himself all the real tem- 
poral good which, by the law of his nature, and ac- 
cording to the appointed course of his destiny, he is 
qualified to attain. ^^ Seek first,^ says our Lord, 
<^ the kingdom of Ood and his righteousness, and 
all other things shaU be added unto you."" 

Another passage of the same kind may be made 
the subject of a short explanation. <^ Whether,^ 
says the Apostle, ^^ ye eat or drink, *or whatsoever 
ye do, do all to the glory of God.'' 

This passage also, like the preceding, has been ex- 
plained as if it enjoined that we should Kve, by our 
liearts and imaginations, in a world altogether dif- 
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ferent.from the present, and replete with interests 
md satisfactions of a higher and more spiritual 
kuid ;— while, by an inconsistency similar to that 
which we noticed when commencing our explanation 
of the former passage, it supposes us still to be 
participating of temporal enjoyments, and taking a 
part in ordinary occupations. 

The truth is, that the grand source of all the er- 
rors which have insinuated themselves into the com- 
mon models of interpreting such passages, is to be 
found in the entire separation which we make be- 
tween." the kingdom of God"' and the employments 
and interests that are assigned to man as an inhabit- 
ant of this world. But it ought to be evident, that 
the object of every system of sound doctrine must 
t)e, not to destroy our relish for common duties, but 
to difRise over them a more sacred and august cha- 
racter. 

. " Whether, therefore, ye eat or drink, or whatso- 
ever ye, do,'' means simply, according to the obser- 
vations which form the substance of this whole 
treatise, that we ought to do all the ordinary and 
most common duties of life under an impression 
that we are subjects of the Pivine kingdom ; — and 
that the due fuMlment of these duties is the part 
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given us to do as loyal and faithfiil subject&r;^ — that, 
consequently, we should view aU such duties as a 
service done to our Sovereign; — and should thus 
raise them from the humble and ignoble character 
of mere means of securing earthly gratifications, into 
the noble and sacred character of testimonies of our 
obedience and loyal inclination to do in all things 
the will of God. Such I conceive to be the obvious 
meaning of the passage ; — and, in this sense, it ob- 
viously corresponds with the whole train of discus- 
sion by which this treatise is pervaded. " Whether, 
therefore, ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God.*" 

The same style of exposition might be applied 
to those passages of Scripture which seem to recom- 
mend negligence, or a low estimate of the value, of 
the goods of this world, — such as,— *^ Labour not 
for the meat which perisheth,''^— ^^ take no thought 
for the morrow,*" — " be careful for nothing,''— and 
many others of the same kind. The same general 
remark, however, is applicable to them all. It is a 
mistake to suppose that they direct the attention of 
men from the affairs of this world to invisible and 
visionary scenes ;-»they only direct us not to consi- 
der the things of time as terminating in themselves ; 
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they rebuke undtie a/nwiety respecting the at- 
tainment of earthly goods ;^-or they inculcate trust 
in the beneficent providence of God ; — ^but all this 
is very different from supposing them to intimate 
that the object proposed to man as a subject of the 
Divine kingdom lies amidst any different order of 
interests from those which make up the sphere of 
his present occupations ; — ^they only enjoin him not 
to be influenced by a worldly spirit, but to view all 
things in relation to the governing care of Provi- 
dence, and in relation also to those Aiture disclo- 
sures of the universal plan, of which present appear- 
ances are but a part suited to the sentient and ac- 
tive nature with which, as an inhabitant of this earth, 
man is endowed. 

There are, however, in the third place, some pas- 
sages of Scripture which are commonly quoted as 
enjoining the virtue of ** heavenly-mindedness ;^— 
and which seem to suggest an idea of the duty re- 
quired of man, not exactly coinciding with that which 
we have been endeavouring to present. 

Such are the following : — " Set your affections 
on things above, not on things of the earth,^— 
<' look not at the things which are seen and tem- 
poral, but at the things which are unseen, and which 
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are eternal.'*^ These passages seem all to inculcate 
heavenly-mindedness, — a grace or virtue, the very 
name of which seems to suggest something peculiarly 
beautiful and pleasing,— ^and the exposition of which 
has accordingly been a favourite subject with devo- 
tional writers of all times. It becomes necessary, 
then, to state, in a very few words, what is the pre- 
cise idea suggested by this term,^-or what we are 
to understand by a man'^s being heavenly-minded. 

Does it mean that he is to become visionary and 
abstracted in his views, — ^to consider the affairs of 
this world as below his notice, — and to dwell, by a 
ceaseless effort of his imagination, among scenes and 
interests of which he can form no distinct conception, 
and which have only a tendency to lessen his attach- 
ment to all worldly pursuits ? 

Or does it not rather mean, that he is, even in the 
discharge of the duties of his station in this world, 
to view himself habitually as a " subject of the 
kingdom of Ood ;^-— consequently^ to consider these 
interests and the pursuits connected with them as the 
sphere of duty assigned him in his present place in 
that kingdom ; — ^not, however, to view these interests 
and pursuits as terminating in themselves, but as 
portions of a greater and more extensive plan in 
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which also he has a Aiture interest ;— and, conse^ 
quently^ to address himself to the discharge of all 
present duties, with his religious nature in full ope- 
ration as directed to them, and to consider them all 
as leading him, by his faithftd attention to them, to 
those future interests to which they are subsidiary ; 
— ^and of which, as parts of one grand scheme, they 
form but a portion suited to his present powers? 

This is evidently the true meaning of the phrase ; 
— !-and this also is the beautiful view given by our 
'Lord when he taught us to consider ourselves as 
the servants of a Master who has given to each of 
us his " talent'^ in this world, that by being " faithful 
in a little,^ in our present station, we may approve 
ourselves worthy of a greater trust when the scheme 
of Providence shall, with respect to each of us, be 
more fully developed. 

. The two modes of conception are essentially dis- 
tinct, and lead to very different results. — The former 
insulates us from temporal pursuits,— degrades them 
in our estimation, — and produces a visionary and 
vague state of the affections and thoughts. The 
latter gives to temporal pursuits a nobler, a high- 
er, and more sacred character, — it throws on them 

the hghtr of a purer and better world, — ^presents them 
5 
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to us as parts of one grand plan, which is hereafter 
to be disclosed in its greater portions, when our na- 
ture shall have received a corresponding enlarge- 
ment, — and thus disposes us to view ourselves, in 
discharging these present duties, as offering the best 
token which we are at present capable of giving, of 
our alle^ance to God, — and most effectually quali- 
fying ourselves for a higher station, when his king- 
dom shall more fully evolve its provisions. 

There are, lastly, many passages of Scripture 
which inculcate " Imitation of God ;'' — and these, 
too, have been the subjects of similar errors in the 
m^hod of expounding them. 

God is known to us only by his dispensations ;— ^ 
and if we attend to the connexion in which the pas- 
sages inculcating ^^ imitation^ of him stand with the 
preceding train of observation in the books of Scrip- 
ture, we shall, in every instance, find that they incul- 
cate, not a visionary aspiration after the incompre^ 
hensible and abstract attributes of the Divine nature, 
— ^but such ^^ an imitation of him^ as may conform 
our conduct to the plan of his actual dispensations. 
We are required to be " like him,'^ — ^good and for- 
bearing to all men, — ^merdftil even to those who 
have offended ; — pure in heart, as he is ^^ holy, and 

VOL. I. p 
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just, and righteous,^ — and disposed also, like him, 
to convert evil into good. 

In every instance, therefore, these exhortations 
enjoin, not an abstraction &om the things of life, 
but a zealous and affectionate attention to them, as 
manifestations of the plans of God, for the r^ula^ 
tion of our conduct; — and our <^ imitation'" of him, 
accordingly, can only be genuine when it thus dis- 
poses us to take an enlarged view of his ways, that we 
likewise may, in all things, conform to the same plan. 

ifrom all these observations, it is plain, that 
though there is a visionary system of human duty 
current in the worlds and among expounders of 
our faith, founded on the assumption of a complete 
separation between the kingdoia of Ood and the in- 
terests and arrangements of the present life, — yet 
not only the spirit of our faith, as exhibited in the 
life of Christ, but the particular exhortations which 
occur throughout the Sacred Books, are in beautiful 
agreement with that view of ^^ the object proposed 
to man as a subject of the kingdom of Gt)d,^ which 
it has been the business of the Author to exhibit 
in this work ; — and especially in that portion of it 
to which the preceding illustrations more immedi- 
ately belong. 
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WHAT WE ARE TO UNDERSTAND BY THE VIRTITES 
OR GRACES. 

The principle we have been endeavouring to es- 
tablish in this part of the work is this, — ^that the ob-* 
ject proposed to man as a subject of the kingdom of 
God, is the due fulfilment of the duties of that pe- 
culiar station which he holds in life, and by which 
he is distinguished from all the other beings who, 
like himself, have a place in this portion of the Divine 
dominions,— and is enabled to become an efficient 
instrument in promoting the development of the 
grand scheme which Divme Providence, by the 
imited exertions of all creatures, is carrjring for- 
ward. 

But this object must be understood in a compre-- 
hensive sense,— -as including not merely the secular 
duties assigned to each individual, but his own 
powers, as distinguished from those of all other 
beings, for the due fulfilment of these duties ; — and 
hence, we are naturally led to state, that in order 
that the duties of oiur peculiar station in life may be 
completely and duly fulfilled, they must not be done 
merely in a perfunctory manner, but with all those 
dispositions in full exercise which are either best 
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adapted for giving to the outward duties their most 
complete fiilfilment, or for investing their exercise 
with the most becoming and attractive aspect. 

This may be finely illustrated by the example of 
the different modes in which, in so far as regards 
mere earthly relations, the various duties of a cluld, 
—a servant,— or a subject, may be performed by 
those on whom these obligations are binding, — 
according to the difierent tempers or dispositions of 
mind with which the same external conduct may be 
accompanied, — and from which it derives its charac- 
ter and expiression. 

Thus a ckildy in order to discharge most com- 
pletely and efiectually the duties incumbent on him 
in the character of a child, must not only obey all 
the commandments of his father,'-^but must do them 
with the iuU alacrity ,-*-and the unfeigned delight of 
his mind ;— and a most important difference will be 
perceptible in his filial conduct, according as he fiiils 
to display these dispositions,-'^r sets himself to the 
discharge of his duties with their influence in fbll 
operation. In the one case he may indeed perform 
all the external actions incumbent on him as a 
child, but his obedience will be cold and unattrac- 
tive ;— *in the other, he will invest his conduct, as an 
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expiession of internal good-wiQ, with the chariv;ter 
of a deligtitful offerUig of ifever^nce oi of love. 

In the same manner, a servwnit may either simply 
disduu^e the duties ineiunb^nt on him in that capa- 
dty, and give no veason to complain that he has 
he^n negligent and luifaithfiil^^-or he mi^y enter 
on his service with joyfulness and alacrity ;«->'and 
may thus seem to take from his station the mere 
character of a h^trd labour, and invest it with the en- 
gi^ging aspect of a service of heartfelt satisfaction. 

It is the sa^me with the duty paid by a sut^t 
to a sovereign ;<— that duty may be so fujifilled as to 
leave no ground for complaint that the person pay- 
ing it ha^ failed in the performance of the actions 
imposed on him as a subject; — ^yet he may have 
none of that loyal attachment and hearty co-opera* 
tion with the plans of his Sovereign, which would 
have rendered his obedience a testimony of pure and 
loyal affection ;-^-or he may, by thus entering will- 
ingly and cheerfully into the service of his Lord, — 
not only pay him the obedience of his outward 
conduct, — ^but bring his whole man, his hearty and 
understanding) and every power which he possesses, 
into the discharge of the duty which belongs to him 
as a subject, 
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Now, it has been fonnerly stated that the aspects 
under which the Supreme Governor of the world 
manifests himself to us, are in every instance suited 
to the peculiar conceptions which force themselves 
on us from our earthly relations ;-— and that it is 
hence either as our heavenly Father j^-^ox as our Su- 
preme Mooter and Zorcf,— or as our Governor and 
King, that our obedience is paid to him ;— and, in- 
deed, that it is only under these, or some other ana- 
logous characters sunilar to these, that we are at all 
capable, from our peculiar powers of understand- 
ing and imagination, of forming any conception, 
either of the relation in which he stands to us,— or 
of the corresponding duties which we owe to him. 

From the preceding illustrations, however, as to 
the best mode of discharging the duties incumbent 
on an earthly child,-— or servant,— or subject, it is 
evident, that, in order to discharge our duty to our 
heavenly Father, — our Supreme Master,— or our 
Ahnighty Sovereign, in the most perfect,— and en- 
tire,-— and attractive manner, — ^in the manner, in 
«hort, suitable to our whole nature,— we must not 
only perform certain external actions corresponding 
to these relations, but we must bring the full 
powers of our internal nature into play ;«»«nd must 
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thus present not merely a forced or perfunctory ser* 
vice, but the offering of a willing heart, and of a 
pure and cheerful mind. 

If we do not bring our whole man, — pur internal 
powers and sentiments as well as our external con- 
duct, — ^mto the service of our Master,— we not only 
offer to him a cold and lifeless obedience,— but 
we fail to pay him such a service as is required 
by a being gifted with such powers, — and distin- 
guished by such a nature as that which appro- 
priately belongs to us; — ^for it is not a portion 
merely of our whole man that he requires of us, — 
but the effective and. full co*operalion of all our 
powers as beings who have not only a corporeal but 
a spiritual nature, and whose service can only be 
adequately and appropriately discharged when the 
complete fabric of our constitution is employed in 
tihe actions which we profess to perform. 

If, on the other hand, we thus bring our entire 
powers into operation in all acts of duty^-^not only 
performing an external action suited to our station, 
but accompanying that action with the sentiments 
and dispositions from which it ought to spring, and 
of which it is the appropriate expression,— ^then our 
service becomes not merely more animated and en^ 
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gaging than without this co-operation it could have 
been, but it becomes more genuine and true^ — being 
such as it becomes a being so gifted to offer to die 
beneficent Creator from whom all his powers are de- 
rived, — and to whom, therefore, he is bound to pay 
the ftiU and unforced offering of all his affections 
and feelings. 

We are now in a condition to form a satisfactory 
idea respecting the nature of what are commonly 
called the virttces or graces of the Divine life. 

These terms evidently denote those internal dis- 
positions, of a becoming, and useftd, and dignified 
kind, from which the external conduct of man, in 
particular instances, is presumed to proceed, and 
from which that conduct derives its life,— its cha- 
racter,— rand its appropriate expression. 

These internal dispositions or feelings are de- 
signated by a peculiarly expressive and beautiful 
name when we denominate them the grtzces ; — ^they, 
in fact, give to our style of acting, in so far as the 
outward eye can observe it, its peculiar loveliness 
and charm ; — ^they are like life breathed into a body 
which, without such influence, would have been dead 
and inexpressive ;— they are as a *^ crown of glory," 
and a << diadem of life," shedding beauty, and dig- 
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Bi^, and gnupideur over thei^bole man in whose heart 
they habllually reside ; — and as they spring fixun 
the e^^cise of the highest and noblest of our powers, 
— those sentimental and prophetic powers which aUy 
us most immediately with that invisible and myste- 
rious worlds of which all external things are but the 
visible signs, — they hence seem, wherever they re- 
side in active energy, to give to the human charap- 
ter an ewpresrion of dignity abnost above that of 
ordimgy mortality,^^— and to approximate it to the 
spiritual excellence of those subjects of God who 
have always ^^ delighted to do his pleasure.'*" 

Such, then, is the nature and true idea of the vir- 
tuea or graces ; — «they are those internal dispositions 
from which outw^ coi^duct is presumed to proceed, 
— ^those permanent ewpressiona of sentiment and 
feeling with which external conduct is invested,-*- 
and without which, — as its principle and life, — it 
offers to us not a true picture of human nature, as 
constituted by its Creator,*— but a cold and lifeless 
semblance of a portion only of that nature, — divest- 
ed of its aj^ropriate taruth, — and energy, — and ex- 
pression. 

But then, the tendency of the human inind to 

form abstractions or generalioataons, — ^that is to say,, 

p2 
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to break down any subject of contemplation into 
distinct parts, — and to reasoil respecting these as if 
they were substantial and living existences, — a ten- 
dency which has pervaded and perverted the whole 
of human knowledge,— here manifests itself in one 
of its most striking forms, — and must be particulady 
attended to, if we would form a dear conception of 
the true nature of the virtues or graces ;*--and espe- 
cially, if we would guard ourselves against the errors 
which, in viewing this portion of our nature, have 
crept into the discourses and reasonings of by fiir 
the greater number of the authors who have treated 
of the virtues. 

In one word, the mrtties or graces have be^i 
viewed, by means of this generalizing or abstracting 
power, as if they were distinct and substantial exist- 
ences, rather than mere dispositions or exertions of 
our rational and thinking part; — ^they have been 
invested with abstract and general names; — they 
have been stated as things respecting which dis- 
tinct and separate processes of reasoning might be 
conducted ;— and a distinction has thus been made 
between the internal and external man ; — ^between 
feeling and action,— -between the virtues or graces, 
and the outward conduct which is their symbol or 
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exptession, — as if these two portions of our nature 
were not merely different aspects or expressbns of 
one undivided being, — ^but entirely insulated ex-' 
istences, possessing a separate nature, and capable 
of being made the subject of distinct reasonings. 

A similar abstraction we formerly found to per-* 
yade the reasonings of men respecting the different 
aspects into which they have divided the great do^ 
mains of the kingdom of Grod ;— -it is by a simikr 
process of thought, too, that, instead of regarding 
man himself as a being possessed of an undivided 
nature, which, however, possesses the capability of 
being viewed either as simply sentient or simply in- 
telligent, — authors have very generally decomposed 
his nature into two distinct and diagimilftr sub- 
stances ; — and it is by a fiurther operation of the 
same abstracting power, that even his internal 
powers have been stated as distinct from the spiri- 
tual substance to which they belong,— and have 
been treated as forms, respecting which cBstinct pro- 
cesses of reasoning might be conducted. 

Hence the many treatises respecting the internal 
life, — and the various forms into which our internal 
dispositions or graces might be arranged ;--hence 
the favourite method with some authors, when treat- 
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ing of morals, has been to state, first, the spiritual 
or internal disposition,— and then the external forms 
in which these dispositions manifest themselves ;— 
and hence, in one word, the grand source of the 
perplexity, — and confusion, — ^and perpetual contra- 
diction, — ^the miserable limitation of view,— and the 
singularly unsatisfactory exposition of the beauti- 
ful order of nature as it actually exists in the hu- 
man constitution,-^by which the works of almost all 
moralists are pervaded, and by which the most fii- 
miliar ideas of mankind on these subjects have be- 
come perverted and obscure. 

Now, it is perfectly true, that the abstractions of 
which we have been speaking are often of great use 
in familiar discourse, — or in the exposition of po- 
pular topics ; — that, indeed, they are derived, at 
least in some instances in which they have been 
found to have obtained very general circulation, 
from aspects of human nature which offer thenn- 
selves spontaneously, as distinct subjects of thoii^ht, 
to the view of all men ; — and that, provided we do 
not make them the foundation of our jAilosophical 
views of man or nature, they may be employed with 
great advantage in the common intercourse of life. 
- But, then, thoi^h thus useAd fiir common pur- 
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poses,-— we should never forget that we are admit- 
ting them into a sphere to which they are by no 
means appropriate, when we employ them as axi- 
oms of speculative or philosophical disquisition ;— - 
and that, being not true exhibitions of the order of 
nature, but only convenient abstractions formed for 
the purposes of human life,^ — or of ordinary thought, 
—they must give an erroneous turn to all specula- 
tions which presuppose their substantial reality, or 
adopt them as correct portraitures of the actual con- 
stitution of human nature, or of the order amidst the 
wonderful provisions of which that nature is placed. 
The great secret, in short, of true philosophizing, 
is to unite, and combine, and simplify views which, 
in ordinary speculation and discourse, are divided 
into distinct and insulated masses;— and this is the 
only species of philosophy that will either give a 
beautiful and delightfiil consistency to our views, 
—or diat will enable us to relieve ourselves from 
the many contradictions and perplexities which must 
result from the opposite deductions, suggested by 
speculations, founded, as their primary principles, 
on merely abstract and arbitrary definitions,— «uch 
as those by which almost the whole extent of human 
science is at present overrun. 
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In short, it is merely by a process of abstraction 
that the virtues have been separated firom the liv- 
ing principle of which they are manifestations,— or 
^^ the intemal^^ life of man distinguished from the 
outward conduct which is the expression of that life. 
Man exists not in this fragmentary and divided con- 
dition, but as one being, whose nature manifests it- 
self under different aspects and by distinct powers, 
— sometimes as merely sentient and corporeal,— 
and sometimes as purely spiritual and sentiment 
tal ; — at other times, as a compound, uniting these 
different expressions,-^but at all times as one being^ 
and only existing or acting in his true character, when 
he brings the united force of all his principles, — ^his 
internal feelings and his external powers, — ^into the 
performance of any action to which this exhibition 
of his peculiar energies is appropriate. 

We formerly noticed that man is not to be viewed 
as a religious being, simply because he can at times 
abstract his thoughts from earthly interests, and di- 
rect them to higher and more spiritual views ; — and 
far less because he can occasionally perform certain 
solemn actions which are expressions of his reyer- 
ence or devotion for unseen and superior beings ;— 
but because he has been so constituted, that a fine 
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perception of the high coimexion in which all earth-' 
ly objects and interests stand with some greater and 
purer order of existences,<^^and with forms of bdng 
which are to be more completely evolved in future 
stages of the providential dispensations of Ood, en^ 
ters into all his views of present objects, and gives a 
character and expression to every thing around him 
and within him; — ^because, consequentiy, he can- 
not divest himself of the hopes and the fears,—- 
the joys and the sorrows, — the high aspirations and 
the sense of << exceeding riches^ belonging to these 
aspirations which originate in this grand constitution 
of his religious frame ;— and because, as a conse- 
quence of all this, he only acts in his true, — and en- 
tire,*— and undivided,— as well as in his highest,-* 
and most characteristic, — and appropriate character, 
—when he states himself, in all that he does, or 
thinks, or intends, as a ^^ subject of the Moral So- 
vereignty of Ood,"^ and orders all his actions on the 
same plan, — and gives to all of them tiie character 
which this view of his relation presents to him. 

It is by a similar process of simplification and 
combination that the only just and satisfactory view 
which tiie present subject of our contemplation ad- 
mits of can be attained; — and^ accordingly, the 
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principle which the Author is anxious to establiA 
in this section is, that the virtues or graces sue not 
to be viewed as distinct or insulated substances or 
forms, — ^but merely * as generalizationa useM for 
the purposes of ordinary discourse ; — ^that they are, 
in their actual and living operation, but exhibi- 
tions of the internal and sentimental part of man, 
giving form, and direction, and character to the ac- 
tions that, in his external conduct, more directly 
meet our eye, — and are the visible symbols of these 
inward dispositions; — and that, hence, they have all 
an ultimate relation to that external conduct in which 
they terminate,— of which they are the movers, — 
and with which they are connected, not simply as 
the harmonizing exertions of two entirely diffid- 
ent and insulated substances, but as the united 
and varying exhibitions of one fine organisation, 
which, whether viewed as chiefly corporeal, or as mcne 
purely intelligent and spiritual, *is yet the constir 
tution of one and the same being, manifesting itself 
under different aspects, according as we contemplate 
it by our sentient or by our intellectual powers. 

The virtues or graces, then, are not distinct oft 
insdated substances <nr forms, but merely abstrac- 
tions formed for common use, and subservient to 
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cominon advantage; — they have no separate or aub-* 
stantial existence ; — ^they have in all instances a re- 
lation to action ; — and can only be exemplified in 
actual conduct, of which they are the prime mov- 
ers, and which is to them their exponent or visible 
manifestation. 

Simple as this statement may seem to be,— nmd 
little worthy of being made the subject of such 
lengthened discussion, — ^it is in fact the opposite 
error which has been the most fertile soiurce of the 
perplexities that have pervaded the speculations of 
philosophers and moralists ; — and a just and satis- 
&ctory view of the actual arrangements of nature, in 
r^ard to our moral constitution and moral duties, 
cannot be expected till this simple and combined as- 
pect of forms, which, in common use, have been se- 
parated and set in opposition to each other, has been 
made familiar to us. 

The two following remarks seem important for 
giving a more complete view of the nature of the 
virtues. 

In the first place, that, being only descriptive of 
particular modes or habits of acting, they some- 
times have a reference more especially to those 
internal feelings which are the first movers of 
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conduct, — as in the instances of faith, — ^hope, — 
piety,— love, — ^pity, &c. In other instances, they 
are descriptive rather of those external actions by 
which conduct is terminated and its character mani- 
fested, — as in the case of the yirtues of temperance, — 
industry,'^-chastity,— and so forth. Sometimes they 
express not simply either internal or external aspects 
of conduct, but a mixed character of action coml»n- 
ing both these peculiarities, — as seems to be the 
case when we speak of ldndness,»»beneficence,*- 
mercy, — ^forgiveness, — sympathy, — and dmost all 
the virtues which relate to our good conduct towards 
our fellow-men. And, on other occasions, we give 
different names to the same general virtue or grace, 
—according as we are disposed to view it, in its par- 
ticular aspects, either as more immediately connected 
with our spiritual or with our corporeal part,^-as 
when the general virtue of repentance is designated 
sometimes as contrition, — ^humiliation,-^remorse ;— 
and, at other times, as regeneration,— 4unendment,— 
and so forth. In aU cases, however, it is plain, that 
the virtues are hnt generalixations of particular as- 
pects of conduct, and not distinct existences which 
can be separated from conduct, or can have any value 
but as they relate to it, and are manifested by it. 
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In the second place, the virtues presuppose pecu- 
liar aspects of the general situation of man in this 
world, — and derive their value and appropriateness 
firom their conformity with these peculiar aspects. 
Thus there is one set of virtues which flow from the 
consideration of the condition of man, as a being 
who, though acting amidst the visible scenes of 
this earth, has yet sentiments and hopes that ally 
him with the order and interests of an invisible and 
higher life ; — ^these are the virtues of faith, — hope, 
—piety,— reverence for the character of God, — zeal 
for his glory in the world,— -charity in its most com- 
prehensive sense, as uniting him not only with men, 
but with the whole intelligent family of the Creator, 
and inspuing him with a belief that he shall yet be 
more perfectly united with them. 

There are other virtues which are founded solely 
on his relation to the other beings, of a nature si- 
milar to his own, with whom he is associated in this 
wcnrld,— and to whom he is related as a child of the 
same great family. Such are the virtues of benefi- 
cence, — sympathy for the sufPerings of those who 
are in distress, — ^forgiveness of injuries that have 
been done to himself, — ^and mercy, — or a spirit of 
forbearance and pity towards those who have been 
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led into error, or have yielded to tbe Gommon frail- 
ties of human nature. 

Other virtues, again, rdate to the oonditioii of 
man chiefly as a being who is conscious of guilt,-*- 
and vho feels himself to be a subject of what has been 
expressively called ^^ the kingdom of grace*" upon 
earth ; — ^these virtues are, humility,— oontrition,—- 
penitence,— trust in the promised forgiveness of 
Ood,— -<and a zealous endeavour to act as a pardon- 
ed and r^enerated being. 

Another set of virtues are derived from that par- 
ticular aspect of the condition of man, in which he 
appears chiefly as a creature who is exposed to suf- 
fering, — and- who must pass through many scenes 
of toil and of sorrow ;— *-these virtues are content- 
ment,»»patience, — ^resignation,*— and devout trust in 
tibe favouring providence of God, 

A very important set of virtues have their found- 
ation in that aspect of the condition and nature of 
man, in which he appears as a being, who, with 
many high powers and principles,—- has also many 
lower propensities, — ^and who is continually in dan- 
ger of being led aside firom his best interests, and 
from the highest and happiest state of his nature, by 
the solicitation of mean and degrading appetites. 
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The virtues founded on this aspect of his nature are 
designated by Ae general terms, temperance, — ^firu- 
gality, — diastity, — self-command, — and so forth. 

Lastly, there are virtues which have a reference to 
the condition of man, as a being who is involved in 
a series of constantly-varying and progressive inte- 
rests,-— and of whom much strenuous labour, and 
contention with the circumstances of his lot, are re- 
quired. The virtues founded on this aspect of his 
condition are, fortitude, — ^vigilance,— perseverance, 
— and happy anticipations of future results, from 
the good and wise appointments of Providence. 

The same general observation, however, is appli- 
cable to all these orders and varieties of virtues ; — 
namely,— that they are not distinct existences or 
forms, — ^but only general expressions of modes of 
conductj^^haYing in every instance a relation to ac- 
tion, — and only capable of being manifested, or ren- 
dered of any avail, by being ultimately transferred 
to conduct. 

It is not the purpose of the Author to enter into 
any minute examination of these different orders of 
graces or virtues,— or to endeavour to recommend 
diem to the cultivation of his readers, by any exhi- 
bition of their excellence, or appropriateness to the 
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condition of man ; — he merely aims at giving a just 
idea of the nature of the virtues in general, — and 
especially, at correcting the common mistake, found- 
ed on the general and abstract names applied to the 
graces, that they are distinct and insulated exist- 
ences, which can be separated from acttial conduct ; 
— «nd it is solely with this view,— that he offers the 
following additional remarks on each of the preced- 
ing classes of virtues. 



Virtu£8 foimded on the Conneaion of Man^ even 
in his present State^ with the higher Order of 
an invisible and spiritual World^-^and with 
the Interests which belong to that higher System 
of Being. 



Among these there is one grace, which is 
times taken in so large a sense as to comprehend 
them all, — and which may be selected as a specimen 
of the mode of viewing them, which it is the object 
of the Author to recommend in this work. 

That grace or virtue is faith, — a term evidently 
invented to designate that high and elevated tone of 
thought, by means of which we are united, even 

6 
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while acting amidst visible scenes and temporal in*- 
terests, with the puier and higher order of an invi- 
sible and eternal world. 

But then, we formerly noticed, when explaining 
the proper idea of heavenly-mindedness, with which 
this grace is almost synonymous, that it does not 
coniEOst in mere acts of the imaginative or intellectual 
part of man, — ^transporting him into invisible scenes^ 
and rendering him careless respecting temporal and 
present interests,— but rather in a disposition to 
throw the light and glory, even of invisible worlds, on 
the scenery of that portion of the Divine dominions in 
which he now exists, and on the interests which that 
present world presents to him ; — a disposition, conse- 
quently, to busy himself with much pure zeal in all 
temporal duties, as being ^^ the trust^ committed to 
him in his present sphere, by the due management of 
which he is to further his preparation for a greater 
tnlst and more distinguished honours, when the plan 
of Providence with respect to him shall be more 
fiilly disclosed. 

It is, hence, evident that even the grace of faith 
cannot be separated %rom actual conduct amidst 
the pressing interests of the present life ; — ^that it, 
in fact, only designates that high style of acting and 
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feeVmg^ which unites both worlds, in the estimation of 
man, by disposing him to regard them both as parts of 
one grand and continuous plan ; uid diat, dierefore, 
the dispute which has so long agitated the Chris- 
tian world, respecting the comparative value of fiudi 
and works, is, in reahty, the most nugatory that ever 
divided the opinicms and lessened the good-will of 
the human race ;•— faith being only, like every other 
grace, but a particular mode in which the evdire na- 
ture of man, as not only a sentient, but an intellec- 
tual and feeling being, displays itself in actual con- 
duct ; that is, in the manner in whidi he views and 
manages those interests that are at present commit- 
ted to him. 

Just notions, therefore, of the nature of the graces, 
—or of the process of the human mind in forming 
the idea of them, and designating them by general 
terms,-— would have shown, that this long-agitated 
dispute respecting faith and works, is really one that 
has no foundation,^— and ought not for one moment 
to occupy the thoughts of a well-instructed mind. 
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Virtues famnded on the Relation of Mwa to the 
other Beings gifted with a similar Nature^ with 
whom he is associated as an Inhabitcmt cf this 
World. 

If the former class of graces, those, namely, which 
connect man with the purer interests of invisible 
worlds, are, perhaps, the most august and yenerable 
of his virtues,— or those which are founded on the 
highest and grandest aspect of his nature ; — ^the vir- 
tues which arrange themselves under this second 
class are among the most beautifiil and attractive 
which belong to his condition. Indeed, it is no 
wonder that the name of graces or virtues should 
have been given to both of these classes or modes 
of acting, as well as to those that are af);erwards 
to he considered; — ^because, in reviewing them, 
even in this cursory manner, it is impossible not 
to be struck with the fine and interesting aspects 
which they open up to us of the condition ^d na- 
ture of man,— and of the style of conduct, corre- 
sponding with these aspects, by which he is capable 
of distinguishing himself. 

More particularly, with respect to the virtues in- 
voL. I. a 
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eluded under this second class ; — they are idl those 
which prompt to kind and beneficent conduct and 
feeling towards our feUow-men ;— and the spheres of 
usefiihiess and of amiable conduct which they open 
up, correspond with the different arrangements into 
which, according to the varying extent of our views 
or connexions, the different individuals of the human 
race, as related to us, may be formed. 

They thus comprehend natural affection^ in all its 
varieties, towards those who are more intimately con- 
nected with us by the relations of life,— the lovely 
affections of parents and children,— of husbands and 
wives,*-of brothers and sisters ; — the affections, ex- 
tending to a yet wider range, of neighbours and 
fiiends,— -of members of the same community,— of 
natives of die same country,- of professors of the 
same faith ; — and, by a series of extensions of the 
same kind, that perfection of human charity, in 
which it comprehends in its good wishes and active 
beneficence, the whole femily of the human race,^— 
and even all the living and intelligent o£&pring of 
God. 

But man is also the inhabitant of a suffering 
world ; — and some of the most interesting virtues of 
this particular class relate to his connexion with be- 
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ihgs who are doomed to sorrow, — or subject to frailty. 
It is thus not only a great virtue of the human cha- 
racter to be kind, and full of reverence for those who 
have done well, or are favoured by Providence,— 
but to be full of sympathy towards those who are in 
suffering, — ^ready to forgive injurieis which have been 
done to us, even when these are most irritating to 
our natural self-love, — and ready to show forbear- 
ance, and to make all conscientious apolo^es even 
for those who are exposed to that greatest of all ca- 
lamities, — a more than ordinary subjection to those 
frailties and follies which lead to the ignominy and 
distress of every mind that falls under their influ- 
ence. 

These, I have said, are some of the loveliest and 
most usefrd virtues that characterize our nature ; — 
and it is, accordingly, universally known how much 
encouragement has been given to their cultivation 
in the Christian system, — and how beautifrdly the 
character of our Saviour himself, — and all his ex- 
hortations tended to recommend these virtues to the 
attention of men. 

But the great point to be established on this par- 
dcular part of our subject is, that the virtues are 
only modes of conduct^ — and not ifistinct, or merely 
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spiiitual existences ; — and it affoids a fine illustration 
of these ideas, according to a preceding remark, that 
the very names which have been appropriated to 
the graces of diis particular class, point them out as 
participating largely of our spiritual or intellectual, 
as weU as of our active nature. It is thus that the 
terms kindness, — and beneficence, — and sympathy, 
— ^and pity,— and forgiveness, — and mercy,— de- 
note, not merely the feeling, which, in each of these 
instances, lies at the foundation of the grace, — ^nor 
simply, on the other hand, the external action by 
which that feeling is exemplified and substantiated, 
-^but the mixed co-operation of both these portions 
of our active and spiritual nature ; — and that they 
may thiis be regarded as a peculiarly happy exempli- 
fication of that view, in which it is the object of these 
cursory remarks to represent all the virtues as en- 
titled to be contemplated. 

Every person, accordingly, is aware, that the love 
which does not manifest itself in kind deeds, is nu- 
gatory and fictitious ; — ^and that, as there can be no ' 
faith, in the proper sense of that term, distinct firom 
works, — so neither can* there be any real charity to 
man, which is not substantiated by a corresponding 
exhibition of good deeds. 
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Virtties founded on that Aspect of the Nature and 
Condition of Man, in which he appears as a 
Being conscious of Guilt, or as a Subject of the 
Kingdom of Grace or of Forgiveness- 

Here also another fine set of graces is pointed 
out to our notice,- — and a set to which {he Chris- 
tian system has devoted a great share of its atten- 
tion. 

Indeed it may l)e remarked, with respect to all 
the different classes of virtues already noticed, that 
as, in the first instance, no truly good and accom- 
plished man can exist who does not feel and cultivate 
his relation to that higher order with which, by His 
sentimental and religious nature, he is connected ; — 
and as, in the same manner, it is incumbent on every 
man who would fully discharge his duties, to be kind 
and mercifiil, and forgiving to all men ; — so, with 
respect to the order of graces more immediately un- 
der review, no true exhibition of the worth that is 
appropriate to man can be made where this particu- 
lar order of virtues is neglected; — ^for the conscious- 
ness of guilt and demerit is indelible in the human 
breast, — and it is hence incumbent on every man. 
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to be not high-minded, but humble before God,*^ 
sincerely sorry for his many failures, — ^meek as be- 
comes one who has in many things come short of 
his duty,— -but yet thankful for the promised par- 
don which Divine pity has offered to all the sin- 
ners of mankind, — anxious to co-operate with the 
Divine plans in promoting his own improvement in 
well-doing, — ^and fiill of trust, that ^' He who has 
begun a good work^ in the human soul will carry his 
own plan to perfection. 

It IB, accordingly, with great propriety that Chiis* 
tianity has bestowed such particular attention on this 
class of graces, — that Christ our Lord himself is re- 
presented as having come into the world chiefly to 
proclaim Divine pardon to transgressors, — ^and that 
the very first requisition which he made of those who 
would be subjects of that kingdom of God which he 
came to introduce among men, was, that they should 
repent, since ^^ the kingdom of God was at hand.^ 

Philosophers, indeed, and men of the world have 
sometimes been disposed to speak lightly of the ob- 
ligation and value of these virtues ; — ^but no perfect 
idea of human worth can be formed while these vir- 
tues are excluded from our estimate ;— and every 
heart feels that there is true beauty and propriety 
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in the conduct of him who, even with the highest 
measure of human attainments and of human excel- 
lencies, yet is sincerely conscious of his many defi- 
ciencies, — ^and who, from this conviction, is! frill of 
humility and self-abasement before God,*-but yet 
frdl of joy also, that he is the subject of a kingdom in 
which forgiveness is offered to all who have offended. 
But we return, — ^with respect to thb set of virtues, 
as with respect to those already considered, — ^to our 
leading remark, — ^namely, — that penitence,*— and 
humility, — and sorrow for sin, — ^and trust in the 
promised pardon of God,— -are not to be viewed as 
mere states of mind, but as modes of feeling and 
acting that are to characterize the whole condtict ; 
— and it is a fine illustration of this remark, that the 
terms appropriated to the different aspects of the 
grace of penitence mark it out, as we formerly no- 
ticed, as sometimes belonging more exclusively to 
our spiritual, and sometimes as relating to our mixed 
nature, — and passing, by varied shades, frrom our 
spiritual to our external and active nature. 

When purely spiritual, it is designated as contri- 
tion,— humiliation,— sorrow ;— when more mixed, — 
as penitence, or, to use the more common word, re- 
pentance ;— and, when viewed chiefly as resulting 
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in external conduct, as regeneration,— change of life, 
•^-and amendment. 

So finely do these varied terms signify that the 
grace is not something merely spiritual,— or a dis- 
tinct and insulated existence; — ^but only a mode of 
conduct which assumes vaiying aspects according 
as it is viewed more directly in regard to our spirit- 
ual,— -our mixed,— or our more peculiarly active and 
social condition. 



Virtues fotmded on that Aspect of the Condition 
of Man in which he appears chiefly as a BHng 
eoBposed to Trials and Sufferings. 

Here, again, ihe reflection is forced on us, how 
appropriately the terms graces or virtues have been 
given to the different classes of good dispoaitioiis 
which belong to our nature, — and, in particular, 
how well these general terms have been applied to 
the order of graces at present more immediately 
under review. 

For what is more becoming in all men than con^ 
tentment with that peculiar station in life, and its 
appropriate enjoyments, which Divine Providence 
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has assigned them,— what more useftil or more in- 
teresting grace, thah that patience which passes 
ttoough long years of trial without' being overcome 
by them,— or what more august display of the na^ 
tive energy of the heart of man,— as a subject of the 
righteous government of God,*— than that suhmia- 
siofij even to the hardest trials, which disposes a man 
to put ftdl trust in the wise arrangements of Provi- 
dence, even with respect to afflictions, which seem ^ 
to his own self-love most hard and most unaccount- 
able? 

In fact there is no human being who is not call- 
ed, at some periods of life, to the cultivation of these 
graces ; — and Providence, by so ordering the plan 
of life to every man, that their cxiltivation is render- 
ed indipensable to his happiness, has signified, in 
the most impressive of all ways. How sacred is their 
characiter, and how much we are bound to m^ke 
them the objects of our zealous pursuit. 

But wha also is ignorant that the true loveliness 

and all the real worth of these graces belong to them, 

not as simply acts of the mind, but as feelings of the 

heart and views of the imagination substantiated 

in actual and living conduct; — ^for what beauty 

or value would belong to that contentment, or pa- 

q2 
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tience, or resignation which should dispose a man 
merely to lie indol^itly down under an impression 
that nothing was required of him for the bettering 
of his condition, — and that he had only to resign 
himself to the train of events, careless as to the issue 
to which they were apparently leading him ? 

It is evident that this state of mind would be pro- 
perly characterized, not as contentment, or patience, 
or resignation, but by some name which should con- 
vey rather a sentiment of disapprobation ;^-and that 
the true beauty and worth of these graces is felt 
only when we consider them as leading a man to 
^^ bear all things, and hope all things, and do all 
things'*^ which the plan of Divine Providence seems 
to set before him as an active and progressive being, 
whose interests are indeed superintended by a wisdom 
far greater than his own, — and connected with ar- 
rai^ments which he cannot now fully comprehend, 
-—•but who yet is called to be a " fellow-worker with 
God**' in all his plans for the progressive welfiire of 
his creatures. 
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Virtues appropriate to Man as a Being furnish- 
ed with many lower Propensities and Passions, 
and living in a World where there are many 
Solicitations to do wrong. 

The yirtues which belong to this class are those 
formerly noticed, as relating more to our external 
conduct, than to the internal feelings from which that 
conduct originates ; — ^they are temperance, — ^frugali- 
ty, — chastity, — self-command, — and industry ; — ^but 
as, in the former classes of graces, we chiefly busied 
ourselyes in showing, that, though founded on spi- 
ritual exertions of our nature, they are not com- 
pleted till embodied in external conduct ; — ^we must 
now reyerse our plan, though with the same general 
view, — and show, that the virtues now under contem- 
plation, though more directly denoting external con- 
duct, are yet not perfect,— nor is our idea of them 
fully evolved, except when the external action. or 
course of action is regarded as connected with a 
corresponding tone of sentiment and feeling. 

Thus chastity denotes not merely exemption from 
acts of impurity, but an habitual tone of pure and 
becoming fading ; — and the same rematk may. easily^ 
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be extended to temperance, — self-command, — ^and 
every other grace which may be put in the same 
class with them. 

So that the general proposition is stjU true, that 
the virtues, — ^whether relating more immediately to 
internal or external conduct, or partaking of the na- 
ture of both of these,— are not in any instance dis- 
tinct or substantial existences, — ^but modes of act- 
ing<^ — Shaving a reference to the entire nature of 
man, as at once a sentimentsd and a sensual be- 
ing, though sometimes taking their peculiar aspect 
more directly from the former part of his nature, 
and sometimes from the latter. 



Virtues founded on thai Aspect of the Condition 
of Man which represents him as a Being involv- 
ed amidst many pressing and progressive In- 
terests^ and contendi^ not merely for passing 
Advantages, but for some Good which ever 
seems to fiim to bis future. 

The virtues or graces appropriate to this ai^ct 
of the human condition were already said to be for- 
titude, — ^vigilance,— diligence, — and trust in the 
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righteous aad good provisions of Divine Providence, 
and in the final evolution of interests favourable to 
those who have done well. 

Here also a high order of graces is set before 
us, — an order, too, peculiarly appropriate to those 
who are engaged in the active and pressing occupa- 
tions which make up the grand course of hiunan 
aflairs, — and to which, also, CJhristianity has given a 
peculiar sanction, by having called us to ^< gud up 
the loins of our minds ,^— and to " run with patience 
the race set before us,— looking unto Jesus, the au- 
thor and finisher of our faith, who, for the joy that 
was set before him, endured the cross, despising the 
shame, and is set down at the right hand of the 
throne of God." 

But there is no danger of confounding these vir- 
tues with mere forms of abstract and spiritual 
thought; — ^for their very nature consists in stre- 
nuous, — ^and vigilant, — ^and persevering exertion ;— 
and hence, like all the other virtues, — they present 
themselves to the mmd of an enlightened inquirer, not 
as distinct and abstract existences, but as attributes 
of the conduct of a being who has interests of great 
apparent moment to himself to manage, — and who 
can only Ailfil his duty and manifest the fiill propor- 
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tions of his character as a man, by struggling with 
a firm, and persevering, and unbroken spirit, with 
every hibour, — and perplexity, — ^and contention 
which the actual course of human affairs may pre- 
sent to him, — ^in his peculiar sphere of duty. 



The three following remarks maybe considered as 
general mferences from the preceding observations. 

In the first place, that the virtues are erroneously 
considered as abstract and simply spiritual existen- 
ces, — ^being in reality but general expressions for 
certain aspects which condtict assumes, — and pre- 
supposing, in every instance, the imited operation 
of internal feeling and of external action. Indeed^ 
the entire separation between feeling and action,—- 
between the internal and the external portion of the 
human constitution, is a frmdamental and fatal error 
in specidation. 

In the secpnd place, it has accordingly followed, 
from the very general prevalence of this error, that 
the whole field of speculation, in so far as monds 
and the kindred sciences are concerned, has been 
covered with perplexity. 

It must, indeed, be admitted that the disposition 
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to form abstractions is not only natural to the human 
mind, — ^which, in most cases, can only obtain a dis- 
tinct view of a subject by their aid, — ^but that so 
long as mere conduct and the ordinary intercourse 
of life, or the common topics of moral instruction are 
concerned, these generalizations are of essential use. 

But then, it must also be remembered, that it is 
upon yery obvious and common views, indeed, that 
such generalizations are formed ; — and that, when we 
admit them as maxims in our philosophical disquisi- 
tions, we advance them to a rank to which they are 
not only not entitled,— but in which they must be- 
come positively hurtful. It is, in fact, introdu- 
cing a language and a set of notions into the field of 
philosophical research, which are at utter variance 
with the native language and the authorised or ap- 
propriate ideas of that science; — and it is hence 
easy to see, that nothing but confiision,-— and error, 
— and contradiction can result from such a mixture. 

Accordingly, it is from this very mixture that 
many of the disputes, which have for ages tortured 
the ingenuity and destroyed the good-will of men, 
have sprung, — such as the nugatory dispute respect- 
ing " fidth and works," to which we formerly al- 
luded. 
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It is from the same cause that all the fantastic 
and delusive ideas respecting the " internal life," — 
and a world of feelings and thoughts distinct fi*om all 
external interests, — and the proper re^on of the 
spiritual part of man,-^have proceeded, — and at 
times have exerdsed so Vild an influence over the 
speculations and conduct of some of the best and 
most amiable of our species. 

It is hence, too, that ** the things of this-world,'' — 
even its most serious and pressing avocations, have 
so often been viewed as unworthy of the cultiva- 
tion of minds intent on the purification of their own 
hearts, — ^and impressed with a belief that they had 
a higher and more appropriate field for their exer- 
tions in the mystical region of their internal feelings. 

And it is from this cause, lastly, that so much 
inconsistency,-— and so many unsatisfactory specu- 
lations are found to pervade the works of almost all 
moralists ; — and that, while the practical mawims of 
this science have been in all ages the best-established 
of all truths, and the most level to thie comprehen- 
sion of minds of every order, — ^its theoretical prind- 
plea are in a more rude and imsatisfaclory state than, 
from the importance of the subject, it is almost pos- 
sible for us to believe. 
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By simply viewing the graces, not as separate ex- 
istences, — ^but general expressions of certain modes 
or styles cf (wting^ the whole of these errors vanish, 
—and unity and consistency are introduced into a 
subject, which previously seemed banished from the 
region of philosophy to the common haunts and 
rude and unsdaitific conceptions of ordinary life. 

In the last place, then, we may now perceive in 
what sense it is true that Christianity has awakened 
the attention of men more strongly than had ever been 
done by any precedmg system of doctrine, to their 
internal feelings, and to views of duty and of moral 
conduct more spiritual, than those which prevailed 
during even the most enlightened ages of heathen 
antiquity. 

It has often and eloquently been claimed for 
Christianity, as one of her proudest distinctions, that 
she has thus spiritualized the views of man, — and 
that, consequently, a purer and more searching mo- 
rality is characteristic of her tenets, than had been 
recommended by any preceding doctrine. 

And there can be no question as to the fact ; — 
though there is much reason to suspect that the pre- 
cise nature of the fact is not weU understood ; — ^for 
it certainly was not the object of Christianity to call 
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men to the cultivation of any feelings or views which 
were merely spiritual and internal, and which had 
no relation to the real and substantial interests and 
transactions of life ; — ^but she made the views of man, 
respecting all moral duty, more pure and intellec- 
tual,— -and, consequently, more suited to the high 
nature and great relations of man, — ^by exhibiting 
to him, in a more interesting,— and distinct, — and 
ample manner, those varied aspects of his condi- 
tion, by which he is connected not merely with the 
more vulgar interests of this life, — but with the purer 
scenes and more enduring interests of a higher 
world, and of everlasting ages ; — she showed him 
also, in more impressive lights, his varied relations to 
his fellow-men, — and to all the Divine dispensations ; 
•—and thus she purified and refined his views5 not 
by leading him to dwell exclusively or chiefly among 
imaginary scenes,— or merely spiritual interests,— 
but by rendering his spiritual feelings more available 
and interesting from their connexion with actual 
events ; — and, on the other hand, by giving to ex- 
ternal transactions something of that purer and 
higher character which belongs to objects that have 
a relation even to the grandest interests of the invi- 
sible world,— -and which are capable of extending 
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their influence, according as they are well or ill 
conducted,— over the yet undisclosed events of, in- 
terminable ages. 



KECAPITULATION,— 'ADVANTAGES OF THE PRECED- 
ING MODE OF CONSIDERING THE OBJECT PRO- 
POSED TO MAN AS A SUBJECT OF THE DIVINE 
KINGDOM. 

It will be observed, that the purpose of the Au- 
thor, in this second part of the work, has been, not 
to point out rules for the successM conduct of life, 
—but simply to ascertain, generally, what is the .ob- 
ject proposed to man as a subject of the kingdom of 
Ood on earth ;— uid in this respect his work differs 
essentially firom most of those which have appeared 
upon the same subject on the Continent. Thus, 
after it has been ascertained, according to the Au- 
thor^s idea, that the object proposed to man, is the 
due and successful fulfilment of the duties of his 
peculiar station in life, it may still.be asked, in 
what way the duties of that station can be most 
appropriately accompUshed? — and the answer to 
^his question would lead, as in the great work of 
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S0^ ' s0 iforality, to a statement 

^^^ a^ik^ ^ dtiH^ ^ which the sphere assign- 

^^ ^ i/*^ ^'^'^'AnJiJ ^ '^^^ °^*y ^® ™^^ success- 
tra- f*,-*^" 

'^ >{«^ -^ to the Author, however, not only 

limJ^^ pomt was necessary to be ascer- 

^ rt/uflfi^y? ^^^^ is the precise nature of the 

^ „rt)jH>s^^ *o man, — ^but also, that the deter- 

•^ji of that point is of far more moment than a 



terx^ent of the particular rules, by means of which 
she ohj^^ when ascertained can be most securely 
^^cd. For the fact seems to be, that provided 
i\ie minds of men are properly directed with respect 
to the object, — ^and are at the same time weU-dis- 
posed with respect to its attainment, — the particular 
rules to be followed for attaining it may safely be left 
to the individual consciences and feelings of men ;— 
and will, indeed, be more satisfactorily determined 
by these means than by any enumeration of practical 
maxims which it is possible to give. These rules, 
indeed, may all be comprised within a very narrow 
compass,— and, if extended into minute subdivi- 
sions, will infallibly, as every person acquainted with 
the continental works on the subject must have felt, 
be found to be both tedious and nugatory. 
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It will, however, be the object of the Author, in 
the fourth part of the work, — to exhibit the picture 
of a good life on a plan different from that common- 
ly made use of, — ^and less calculated, as the Author 
flattery himself, — to diminish the interest with whidi 
it is desirable that such a portraiture ought to be 
studied. 



After the copious iQustrations aheady given, the 
Author can hardly think it necessary to repeat fur- 
ther, than in a single sentence, the object which, 
it has appeared to him, has really been proposed to 
man, as the guiding point of his exertions,— consi- 
dered as a subject of the Divine kingdom on earth. 

This object, according to the Author'^s idea, is 
not perfection, as has been very generally stated by 
writers on morals, but simply, the due fulfilment of 
the duties of the particular station in life assigned 
to men individually, that being the trust by which 
their peculiar lots in this world are distinguished from 
each other. That object, however, must be fulfilled 
in. such a manner as becomes the nature, — the en- 
tire, and peculiar, and characteristic nature,— of a 
being so gifted as man essentially is ;— -and, there- 
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fbre, it is not sitfficient that he perform the out- 
ward actions, which seem, on a superficial view, to 
complete the due discharge of his peculiar trust in 
life^ but he must do the whole duty committed to 
him with all the powers which belong to him, as a 
bemg capable of considering himself as a subject of 
a supreme and righteous Sovereign, — ^by whose ap- 
pointment his duties have been assigned him, — and 
to whom he must finally give an account of his fide- 
lity; — and thus, in order to evolve the Author^s 
idea respecting this object completely, it is neces- 
sary to state, that the duty prescribed to man must be 
done by him under the impression, that, in whatever 
he does, he is acting as a ^* subject of the kingdom 
of God,^^ — and that the most familiar and apparently 
Secular parts of his conduct in life are capable of 
being so viewed by him, as to become, by the spirit 
with which he discharges them, a testimony of his 
obedience and loyalty to God. 

This, according to the foregoing illustrations, is 
precisely the idea of the object proposed to man> — 
given us so beautifully in the Christian system,-— 
when it represents Jesus Christ our Lord as having 
fiilfiUed, with great submission to the appointment 
of his Father,— the peculiar station in life whidi 
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Divine wisdom saw fit to mark out for him, — and as 
having, by his lowly, and laborious, and sufiering, 
and humiliated life, become the model to men of all 
fiiture times, of the spirit with which they also, in 
their individual stations, should devote themselves 
to the accomplishment of their inferior tasks. 

And, according to this statement of the object 
proposed to man, it has appeared to the Author, in 
the last place, that the virtues or graces, which have 
sometimes been treated as if they were separate ex- 
istences, or insulated objects of human pursuit, — ^are 
but modes of cowdtw?/,— or styles of acting^ — ^and 
cannot be displayed in living energy, but as por- 
tions or modifications of a general style of conduct. 

Taking this, then, as the object proposed to man, 
-—according tokthe Author^s ideas, — ^the following 
seem to be the advantages which are gained by this 
peculiar mode of considering that object. 

In the first place, it combines all our duties, and 
all the separate aspects of our nature under one pre- 
vailing and most comprehensive aspect, — ^by rais- 
ing even the most common actions, provided they 
be done in a becoming spurit, into the rank of ser- 
vices done to God ;— and, by exhibiting even those 
services which are more peculiarly and characteris- 
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tically religious, as but one part of that gaiqral duty 
which, as subjects, we owe to our Supreme Lord. 

For the very idea on which the whole of our ex- 
position has proceeded is, that man is essentially a 
religious being ; understanding by that designation, 
not merely that he is capable of directing his 
thoughts occasionallp to religious considerations, 
or of performing, at certain times, devotional duties ; 
— ^but that a feeling of his relation to a higher order 
of beings-^and to a Sovereign Ruler,— makes a ne- 
cessary and indestructible part of his entire frame, 
— modifies all his actions,— and, as the highest and 
most characteristic part of his endowments, gives 
to him his peculiar station, as the priest of Nature, 
in this world. Hence, the whole earth seems to 
him as but one portion of that universal domain, 
OV0C which the righteous Sovereignty of God ex- 
tends, — and all thlB ordinary duties of life assume 
the aspect of services done to this Supreme Sove- 
reign. 

Hence the futility of the question so much agi- 
tated in the continental schools, — ^whether morality 
depends upon reIigion,-*-or religion upon morality ; 
—for. the distinction of the nature of man into his . 
moral and religious powers, is merely an artifice of 

5 
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human thouglit, for the purposes of more reguUr ex- 
po6ition,«-'-or rather is but a scholastic form, im^ 
pljing very hmited and partial ideas of the entire 
and characteristic structure of human nature.-— 
The true aspect under which that nature ought to 
be viewed^— ^and under which it has accordingly 
been viewed by our liord, and throughout ^U the 
writihgs of the inspired authors, is that which 
considers it as essentially and characteristically ^ re- 
ligious nature ;— that is to say, man is, and cannot 
divest himself altogether of the feeling that he is, a 
subject of the tmiversal empire of God, Hence, aU 
the duties prescribed to him by his peculiar station in 
life assume the aspect of services done to his Su- 
preme Sovereign,— -and oner^and and characteristic 
aspect is thus made to pervade aU his actions ; 
—his most familiar modes of conduct being raised 
by this sentiment into the rank of duties done to his 
Creator,— and even those jservices which are more 
peculiarly religious, — ^being exhibited as but one de- 
partment of that entire duty, which man, as a reli^ 
gious being, is capable of paying to " the Giver of 
evCTy good and perfect gift.'' 
' It is not, therefore, exclusively as either an active, 
—a moral,-— or a religious being, that, our mode of 

VOL. I. B 
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viewing tiiis suligeet tepteaenia ma]i,««*biit under the 
nMM-e geaeral asod^ccmpnkmitive dunsacter of a sub- 
ject of tbe Divine kifi^om ;'— and thus, all discus- 
sions as to the d^ndence of ^either morality on lefir 
gion, — or of region on morali^^-^-are precluded by 
the camber and more comprehensive aqiect under 
which the entire nature of die human beings as a 
subject of the Divine kingdom, presents itself te 
our view. 

In the second ^ace, l^iic^ mode of ccmsldering the 
object proposed to man has an obvious tendency to 
raise the opinions of actire men, <m the one hand, 
respecting the pecufior nature of die offices assigned 
them l^ thdr station in life ;«««aBd, on the other» 
to destroy the vague and untenable rnxdoofi which 
speculative and theological writers arei too apt to 
connect with their ^propziate 4md eharaetenstic 
duties. 

For it is quite obvious, on the one faaod,^ jthat ^ 
great mass of mankind, even wlien most Actively and 
conscientiously lal&ifing the duties of their. diS^^ent 
stations in Mfe, have ye^ been led. to believe,, that 
these duties are not enlitled,to be ctmsidered as, in 
any sense, services d(me to thdr Ooealor, m Supreme 
Sovereign. On the contrary, they\seem to ib&a bat 
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occupaliolis necessarj for the maintenance of our 
gross and corporeal frame ;— and the time and stady 
that are devoted to them are h^ice apt tolie viewed 
as 80 much taken fiom that entire devotion of the 
heart and life to the things of God, which it appears 
to th^n so desirable to realize. A sort of cfesecrstion 
is thus thrown on the seinilar employments, by meam 
of which the welfare of human life is proinoted;-^ 
and seriously-inclined men are led into a peipetui^ 
regret that they cannot give themselves, with more 
entire devotion, to that peculiar duty, which they 
have been taught to ctmsider as alone wordiy of be* 
ing paid by immortal creatures to thdr Cmitor. 

On the other hand, minds devoted to abstract and 
theological modes of thought are apt to consider 
themselves as occuped with the only true service 
which God requires of man ;— And their performance 
of such services is apt to be pursued with too litde 
relish for common pleasures,— -and natural feelings; 
— and sometimes with an utter disregard of all the 
worldly interests,-— and human pursuits,— which they 
esteem so far bdiow their peculiar sphere. Hence 
the spiritual pride of the priesthood in 931 ages,«— 
and their unwilHngness to mingle, even in iimoeent 
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amusement, with the multitude who have not, in 
their opinion, any service to perform, in so far, at 
least, as their habitual modes of acting are concern- 
ed, which can be considered as a aervice done unto 
God. 

Now, any person who looks at this subject with 
an unprejudiced mind must perceive that both of 
these styles of thinking are, in a very high degree, 
erroneous and pernicious ;<«>and that there must lurk 
some pervading fallacy in a general mode of instruc- 
tion, which gives occasion, in the diflferent orders of 
men, — as secular or religious,— -to the prevalence. of 
such ideas ; — and, accordingly, the singular beauty 
and value of the view exhibited in the preceding 
pages is, that, on the one hand, it elevates the ideas 
of the multitude of mankind, respecting their pecu- 
liar duties, as active and laborious beings, — ^by show- 
ing them that all these duties, being done by them 
in a religious spirit, become, in fact, testimonies of 
their loyalty to the universal Sovereign ; — and, on 
the other hand, it lowers the self-importance of men 
more especially devoted to the services or studies of 
religion,<— by reminding them that they are not the 
mdy aervafitsjot God upon earth,— or, indeed^ en<.> 
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titled to consider themselves as his most efficient and 
distinguished servants, — 'but that the chief value of 
their peculiar duties consists in their tendency,[to 
promote a better and purer discharge of that more 
general service which is accompUshed by the united 
labours of the active and busy,— and by means of 
which the true and substantial interests of the king- 
dom of God on earth are carried forward. 

It, will be the oligect of the Author to state more 
fiilly, in the succeeding section of this part, the true 
nature of those services which are more especially and 
characteristically religious, — and to determine their 
relation to the common pursuits and familiar occupa- 
tions of life ;— 'but, in the mean time, it is impossi^ 
ble not to perceive, that the view already exhibited, 
has a tendency to exert a most beneficial influence, 
by, on the one hand, disposing the active and labo- 
rious classes to consider themselves as also ^^ ser- 
vants of God^^ even in the discharge of their most 
ordinary labours ;-^and, on the other hand, by de-' 
stroying the exclusive self-importance of religious 
men, and by teaching them to estimate the value of 
their religious services very much by their tendency 
to promote a more effectual discharge of .the active 
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duties,-— and a more cheerM relish of the innocent 
pleasures of life. 

In the third place, the principles explained in this 
portion of the work, and indeed the views which pa- 
rade all Its parts, are especially valuable, as affi»d- 
ing a complete and satisfactory solution of a diffi- 
culty which has sometimes perpl^ed the specula- 
tions of students of our faith,— and which has 
been brought forward with much plausibility by se- 
veral authors who have set themselves to under- 
nmiethe bulwarks, or to throw contempt on the 
beauty of the Christian doctrine. 

The objection is simply this, that Christianity, by 
(Meeting the attention of man chiefly to a <^ future 
world,^ has a tendency to lessen his interest in all 
suUunary ^oncexns, — and thus to lower his opi- 
nion of those virtues which have a relation chiefly 
to the good conduct of temporal affitirs. 

Shaftesbury, in his treatise entitled Common 
Sense, has stated the objection very distinctly in the 
following terms : — " Private friendships, — ^zeal for 
the public welfare, — ^and love of country, are virtues 
purely voluntary in a Christian. They form no es- 
sential part of his charity. The affairs of ibis life 
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cte not occult hi» cbief intetest ; he is under no ob- 
figation to enter with tias world into engagements 
which have no toideacy to further his {Nrogre88 to- 
wards a better hfe. His conversation is in heaven, 
-^he cannot be troubled with those cares and su- 
pecfluous concerns which might only retard him in 
his course towards that happy dwelling-pkce, or in- 
tOTupt him in the task whidi has been assigned him, 
*^4ii kbouring for the salvation of his soul.^ 

Hdvetius, in his work De FEsprit, has stated the 
mssm ofcgection with great power and vivacity, and 
'SBbsCrated it by some striking instances. Speaking 
of the contradictions in the precepts of education, — 
he remarks, that, ^^ in Europe, public instruction is 
committed to: two powers whose interests are oppo- 
site, and whose preempts, therefore, must be differ- 
ent and contradictory. The one is the ipiritual 
pow»,— -the other is the temporal power.'*^ 

<< If,^ he has remarked, <^ it be to a love of the 
public good, to justice, to riches, and glory, that the 
temporal power owes its wairixxrs, its magistrates, its 
merdiants, and men of letters ; or if it be by the 
commerce of its towns, the valour of its troops, the 
equity of its senate, and the genius of ii» literature. 
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thdt the prince renders his nittion respectable amoi^ 
others,— the strong passions directed to the general 
good then serve as the basis of his grandeur. 
- " The clerical body, on the contrary, found their 
grandeur on the destruction of these very passions^ 
liife^ they say, is but a pilgrimage ;•— heaven is our 
inheritance; why then should we give ourselves up to 
earthly pleasures P If discourses of this kind did not 
entirely detach the laity firom earthly enjoyments, it 
at least weaned them from the love of their relations, 
of glory, of the public good, and of their country; 
Heroes became rare, and sovereigns, struck with the 
hope of mighty possessions in heaven, consented 
sometimes to commit to a priest a part of their ter- 
restrial authority. The priest seized it; and,. to pre- 
serve it, depreciated true virtue and true glory. It 
:wasno longer permitted to honour such characters as 
Minos, Lycurgus, Codrus, Aristides, Timoleon, — ^in a 
word, the defenders and benefactors of their country. 
Other models were proposed, other names were in- 
scribed in the calendar ; and, instead of the ancient 
heroes, were seen the names of St Anthony, St Cris- 
pin, St Claire, St Fiacre, St Francis, in short, the 
names of all those solitary wretches, who, dangerous 
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td dociety by the, example of their stupid religion, 
retired to cloisters and deserts, there to vegetate 
and end their useless days. 

" By such models the priests hoped to accustom 
mankind to regard this life as a short journey*. 
They then hoped, that, being without desires for ter- 
restrial goods, and without fiiendship for those they 
should meet on Aeir journey, — they would be- 
come equally indifferent to their own happiness, and 
that of their posterity. In fact, if hfe be nothing 
more than a baiting-pku^e, why should we be so in- 
terested in the affairs that concern it P A traveller 
does not repair the walls of an inn where he is to 
pass one night only."" 

It Would be uncharitable to suppose that these 
two authors, though actuated by no great partiality 
for Christianity, yet seriously put forth, as an ob- 
jection to it, what, in their hearts, they believed 
to have no foundation in its system of doctrines. 
On the contrary, we have reason to beHeve that both 
of these writers considered the objection to be well 
founded, and to flow necessarily from the very es- 
sence of the Christian fiuth. 

But, on the other hand, it is amusing to observe 
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the strenuous attempts made by the fineUds of 
CSmstiamty to refieye it from an objectioii, vhkh 
they, also, are as firmly persuaded did not essoi- 
tially belong to it, but which did, in fiict, udavoid- 
ably result from the very mode in which they were 
accustomed to inculcate its doctrines, — and to ex- 
plain its maxbns ;---and these attempts are, indeed, 
but one instance of a spirit wbids may be percdTed 
at work throughout all the departments of the field 
of theology, and which disposes xaen, when any ap- 
parently important objecticm is made to their tenets, 
to struggle against thetlifiiculty with all their in%ht, 
and widi every weapon they can command, thoagh 
often with only the result of rendering the subject 
more perplexed and suspicious,— instead of at once 
suspecting, tihat their own construction of their te- 
nets was founded on partial and limited notions,— 
and that they must gain a new point of view from 
which to contemplate the ^itire object in all its 
bearings, — ^in its true proportionB,-Hind uneneum- 
bered by the difficulties that seem, to a m<»re limited 
view, to obscure and perplex it. 

In short, the principles of the present w<Mrk most 
have prepared the reader for giving a foil and satis- 
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ftctcnry answer to this appwr^ily most impoztant 
otgection,«— -which is founded on an apprehend- 
ed discrepancy between things tempcnral and eter- 
nal, whidi ought not for one moment to be admit- 
ted. The things of this life and of the future are 
not in opposition to each other, nor, indeed, are 
they essentially distinct from each other ; — they are 
parts of the same grand plan, — and we prepare our- 
selTes for a greater trust hereafter by our fideli^ in 
the duties committed to us by our stationin th6 pre- 
sent life. The things of diis world, — and all its af- 
fairs, and even pleasures, must be participated in 
with ]nterest,*-and animation, — and vivacity, — ^and 
perseverance ;--'4dl virtues, — such as friendship, — 
and zeal for the public good,-— and patriotism, — ^which 
have an especial reference to the things of this world, 
nxe entitled to our most zealous cultivation. The 
great lawgivers and heroes, — the good citizens and 
commanders, — ^the wise men and generous friends of 
andent times, — are exactly sudi characters as a truly 
wise and manly person will select for his imitation ; 
«— and every thing that can promote the hapjaness 
of his country,-— his neighbourhood^— his family,— 
or that can even serve to beautify the fiice of inani^ 
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mate nature, is deserving of his espedal care ;— foir 
in doing all this,-*-and in doing it as the duty com- 
mitted to him by that Supreme Lord, whose subject 
he is, he is not diverting his n^ind from the things 
of another life, — ^but advancing in the very piath by 
which he shall most securely and directly attain to 
its honours. 

It is, therefore, upon an erroneous interpretation 
of the relation which subsists between earthly and 
heavenly things that the whole apparent force of 
the objection is founded ; — and the different view^ 
attempted to be exhibited throughout the whole of 
this work, refrites, in the most simple and satisfactory 
manner, the whole reasonings of our antagonists, — 
and presents, at the same time, an idea of the con-- 
neanon between things temporal and eternal, which, 
while it is in perfect harmony with the spirit of the 
Christian doctrine, offers a view of the grand order 
of Protddence, which it is most deUghtful and use- 
fid for the imagination and heart to contemplate. 

In the last place, the principles unfolded in the 
preceding parts of this work, show us, in a very sim- 
ple and pleasing manner, in what way man becomes 
a Living Temple. . 
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According.to the prevailing mode of viewing his 
secular employments, these have no rielation to his 
spiritual interests, and are rather to be regarded as 
interruptions to him in his heavenly courser But 
it is the purpose of this treatise to show that all his 
powers and occupations, when regarded by him as 
means appointed by God for the promotion of his 
kingdom, — and when used by him as a subject of 
that kingdom, become in reality a service done unto 
God, — ^and that this in fact is the chief part of that 
service which the generality of men are appointed to 
perform. 

All their powers and duties, in their Intimate 
use, become thus consecrated and ennobled,- — aind 
man himself becomes a Living Temple by having 
all his duties and all his occupations made holy^— ^ 
and by having his consecrated powers employed not 
in mere abstract and visionary contemplations, but 
in living and active exercises. 

Both of these ideas are necessary to complete the 
notion of a Living Temple. Man becomes a Tem^ 
pie by having all his powers consecrated to the ser- 
vice -of God, — and a Living Temple,— ^by having 
these powers directed to active and living interests. 
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And thus also is ftilfilkd the beautifiil exhoita- 
tkm of the Apostle, that we should << presort our 
bodies living sacrifices, holy and acceptable unte 
God, — which is our reasonable service.'" 



In the succeeding volume I shall proceed to 
consider those acts of pety which are more espedal- 
ly religious services, — and to point out the relatiim 
in which they stand to the more common occiqia- 
tions which belong to man as a subject of the Divine 
kingdom. 

This explanation of religious services will be fol- 
lowed by an account of the best mode of attaining 
the object pressed to man as a subject of the 
Divine kingdom,-Hmd by an exhibUaon of the rtUes 
and conduct of a good lifcj-^^and of the difference 
between the Christian idea of a perfectly wise or 
good man,--^and that whidi prevailed among the 
teachers of moral wisdom in andent times. 

The illustration of these topics niU present many 
subjects of interesting thought; — ^and, indeed, the 
fiill evoluliiin of the Author^s ideas will not have 
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been effected till these explanations have been 
given. 

It is hoped also that the observations intended to 
be comprised in the succeeding portions of the work 
will lead to many remarks of great importance for 
the practical conduct of life. 

In the mean time it is to be kept in mind, that 
the object proposed to man, as a subject of the 
Divine kingdom, has not been fully explained till 
that portion of the succeeding volume which relates 
more especially to reUguma services has been com- 
pleted. 

The reader is requested to keep this intimation in 
mind. 
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